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TH F UGLY DU Ch L] N G The new Swan said ‘Inever dréamed of such 
: Joy as this when I was an ugly duckling.” 
See Pages 25, 32 and 33 for Story of “The Ugly Duckling” and Posters to Color, 


Paid Circulation Fully Treble That of Any Other Educational Magazine 




















An Ideal Vacation In 
Quaint IG*Century Islands 











Summer Tours 
8 Days#91.W 
9 Days 96.2 
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| Balance !l0 Days Before Sa ling 

Including All Expenses 
For Steamer 
Hotel and All 
Sight-seeingTrips 
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Only 2 Days From New York 


AKE this year’s vacation an epoch in your life---rest the body 

while you recreate and enrich your mind with a thousand and 

one new delights. In a word see quaint, novel and beautiful | 6th 

Century Burmuda---a foreign country---only two days from New 
York, via swift, palatial ocean steamers. 


The Lure of the 16th Century~ 


Bermuda offers you all the lure of the 16th Century in her 
beautiful quaint, coral’ cottages, perched on the edge of the narrow 
white coral roadways, which wind their way through a country ablaze 
with flowers. Here you may see the wonderful crystal caves, centu- 
ries old, with their high vaulted chambers of glittering crystal stalac- 
tites---or view the marvelous sea gardens through glass-bottomed 
boats---or sail and bathe in crystal-clear water which seems to reflect 
all the colors of the rainbow. Or you may see, or catch, if so dis- 
posed, the curiously formed and vari-colored fishes---flying fish, angel 
fish, parrot fish, squirrel fish and many others---among the 296 species 
with which Bermuda waters abound. Land and water sports of 
every kind---golf, tennis, cycling, riding, canoeing, sailing, motor 
boating, etc.---appeal in Bermuda as never before, while the many 
parties and dancing at the modern Bermuda Hotels offer evening di- 
version amid enchanted surroundings. 


No Passports Required for Bermuda 

Make your reservations early in order to secure choice of steam- 
ship and hotel accommodations. Meanwhile, send for beautifully 
illustrated booklets giving full particulars of Bermuda Summer Vaca- 
tion Tours. 
Sailings every five days via magnificent 

British twin screw steamers. 

S. S. “FORT VICTORIA” and “FORT HAMILTON ” 


For Literature and Particulars Address 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall Street 
NEW YORK CITY 





-{ BERMUDA 


Is COOLin 
Summer 


Swept By 
Ocean Breezes 


Average Summerlemperaturell i 
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Canadian Pacific Rockies 
from Banff to Victoria, B. C. 


A vacation:in the Canadian Pacific Rockies is an investment 



























































a that pays life long dividends. 
paises: rs am WHAT.YOU CAN SEE WHAT YOU CAN DO 
50, Switzerlands in One” Climb with Swiss guides 
150 peaks 10,000 feet and lup , Explore glaciers and ice caves 
Iridescent glaciers galore” Play golf or tennis 
Tumbling waterfalls, _ Ride . ponies 
mona Gorgeous Alpine meadows Walk over trails 
_< Mirror-like lakes’ Fish for trout 
Age old canyons Dance in the evenings 
Snow capped summits Live at hotels, bungalow camps 
Marvelous tunnels Or in tents SANE 
The b 1 b 
e best vacation money can buy Canadian Pacific 
And at:a moderatecost. It is restful and invigorating. Canadian Passenger Offices 





Pacific trains’ and .hotels"are_famous for personal attention to com- MINNEAPOLIS. MINK; (611—2nd“ Avenue Sonth 
4 o Me. Z., 3B O84 ay, . 80th St 
fort. of patrons. Madison Avenue and 44th a. rte. Been Ist:) 


° PHILADELPHIA, PA., 629 Chestnut Street 
You can stop off at‘as many places‘as you desire. There is a fine PIITSBURGH,; PA. SO Bier Avene 


Canadian Pacific 
Passenger: Offices 
ATLANTA, GA., 220 Healey Building 





ROSTON, MASS., 342 Washington Street hotel at Banff, a beautiful chateau.at Lake Louise, a chalet at PORTLAND, ORE., 55 Third Street 
raza S71 gen Degen ‘Emerald. Lake, and. mountain ‘hotels at Glacier and Sieamous. Fr iti aii rn Ai as rei 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 430 Walnut Street Moderate priced bungalow camps at Lake Windermere and Field. san FRANCISCO. CAL.. 675 Market Street 
Dee nOrt as Sega be cot ere amor gag The Vancouver hotel at Vancouver.and the Empress in picturesque ee any S08 Sees eens 

iSWO. ree 4 2 2 , °° “ acitic venue 
LOS ANGELES. CAL., 605 South Spring Street Victoria are famous stopping places.! WASHINGTON, D. C., 1419 New York Avenue 


Let one of these agents help you plan your vacation 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, MONTREA < 
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The Editors’ Forecast 


E fact that many of our readers are rounding off their school 

year when they receive the June NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is never 

allowed to affect the quality of that issue. It is just as crowded 
with worth-while features as any other number. Among other things 
there will be, this June: two pages of clover designs by Winifred U. 
Selby; a primary gardening page of drawings by Dorothy G. Rice; a 
page of “Paper Birds That Fly” by Percy Pierce; a biographical sketch 
of John Burroughs, the beloved naturalist who has recently died; 
and an article by Frank M. Rich on the preparation of clos- 
ing day programs. The poster calendar, the jointed toy, and the pic- 
ture study (Charles C. Curran’s “Children Catching Minnows”) are all 
decidedly summery in motive. These features, together with the 
double-page poster and story on Robinson Crusoe, and the entertain- 
ment pages, will provide abundantly for the teacher who is on duty till 
after Flag Day. Vacation interests will be recognized in certain of 
Professor O’Shea’s editorial remarks, in two illustrated travel articles, 
in detailed information regarding the N. E. A. convention at Des 
* | Moines, and in Mr. Nash’s important article on “The Summer Play- 
ground”—equally applicable to the school playground at other seasons. 
Of wide interest will be Mabel Eaton’s account of teachers’ experiences 
in co-operative living, Emma Watkins’ treatment of “The Silent Read- 
ing Method,” and Harriet Wardell’s discussion of “ ‘Projects’ and Their 
Relation to English Teaching.” And none of you who read the spark- 
ling vacation letters on page 37 of this present issue will have to be 
urged to follow “Sue” to the end of the series. Miss Corbin’s biograph- 
ical articles in the department “Suggestions for Grammar Grades,” will 
conclude with a most helpful and sympathetic contribution on Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and Miss Zimmerman will carry her American history 
outline series through “The Establishment of the Nation.” 





A Chance for You to Save Money 


Commutury Puay Days. Jag Bi Neeb oi iene os. 3 se Cal 22 Hea S é . 
Two SimpLe May-Baskets. Winifred Unruh Selby..........0.00c0005 23 Many of our books and publications for teachers, listed and described elsewhere 
Birp Story—The Prisoner of the Thorn-Bush. Cara Lanning..........- 24 | in this magazine, are offered in combination at special money-saving prices. The 
Srory—The Ugly Duckling. Susie M. Best........sc.csccesscuceenes 95 | first list below gives the prices of the books and magazines when ordered singly. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH—Calvin Coolidge-Vice President. Mabel G.'Ritehie 26 The second list gives the prices in combination. 
PosTER CALENDAR FoR May. Bess Bruce Cleaveland............ RI ee Bh. 27 PRICES WHEN ORDERED SEPARATELY 
TEACHING CHILDREN W Ub ees kee tice es be . 
Miy ‘Re lm De hae He . me] a Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, ONE YEAT. +. esses eee ee eee sees eee ees $2.00 
REVERSE DRILL ADAPTED TO A PATRIOTIC OccasION. Elva M. Parker...... 30 The ipsg eg 4 vine go a ageoapereag ei Pes» ic ig er OR MA aera whee cs 
GrocRAPHY Lessons BASED ON THE NEw CEeNsus. Douglas C. Ridgley.... 31 oon D rs ve , eben “ Ve ea ee 1.50 
DousLs-Pacr Poster—The Ugly Duckling. Bess Bruce Cleaveland...... 52-88 | ite Gasstion Bock, 1 Gin OL i ns... 19 
TRAVEL ARTICLES—America’s Scenic Supremacy Assured; Our Great eeley's Ques pobermmdeter: +2 3 ab ogy Haale aad a : 
Open-Air Museums All Dissimilar................cceccccecceees 34-35 | The Year’s Entertainments, 1 volume, cloth’ on page DO) reneserceneearien 196 
ee I I cL es os castacwetss ssce> stapes soe suede 36 | Practical Selections, 1 volume, cloth....... of this ( bt eR eh ot « oS 
A Trams OF GUOUMBTANCES. ... 2... kb oc cn ccce ses cabin cee cao ve cele 37 | The School Year, 1 volume, cloth.........- Bamber Ness hesee ns des oe pe 
The Instructor Poster Patterns (See description on page 72 of Feb. number)..  .60 


PEDAGOGICAL PAGE (By Some of Us, for All of Us)—A Get-Together Day, 
Lee Owen Snook; Why Teachers Resign (poem); Capturing Their 
Imaginations, Mary Byerley....... b's Wie Wisc 5 WIENS iets SEM. » UMN Sak un 38 
SUGGESTIONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES—Plans for Reviews, Alice Bingham 


Little Citizens and Their Flags (See description on page 72 of Feb. number)  .60 
SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICES 





























Carrier; Biography as an Aid in Teaching-VIII (Cecil Rhodes and 
Africa), Mabel L. Corbin; Outlines for the Study of United States Normal nctrecion tl snniy Plans 2:78 Brew Day peer hE = gee $2.50 
History-IX (The Revolution), Regina I. Zimmerman.............. 39-41 hi a 2 7 Did Te a os aan so- y ae pA natn: Brenan 2 aR 
Porm FoR MotHER’s Day—When Ma and Sue Entertain. Myrtle Barber vith Every Day Plans. |... ous 3.20 s : 
CONE osc ccecb cc cccccccesesepbeetshacdpeida dae ieeannlN) with Seeley’s Question Book.. 3.00 mg. —— Book......... } $2.25 
A STENCILED BLACKBOARD BorDER. Winifred Unruh Selby.............. 42 with The Year’s Entertainments 3.00 The Year's Entertainments. ..... 
PRIMARY METHODS AND Devices—The May Opening Period, Mae werd with The School Year........ 2.50| rvery Day Plans............. 
Jay; Spring Paper Cutting Posters; Spring Spelling Sport, F Co- = with Practical Selections...... 2.50 ae PB ie: 5 Re SES 
rinne Skillman; Mental Magic, Annette Cowling; May Coloring Card, with Instructor Poster Patterns 2.50 (or The School Year) $2.00 
J. T. Lemos; Schoolroom Snapshots; Cut Paper Toys......:....... 43-46| with Little Citizens.......... 2.50 log vor dtr x5 a 4 
SEESAW JOINTED Toy—Elephants. Bess Bruce Cleaveland.............. 47 | Normal Instructor-Primary Plans ie Little Citizens and Theis Flee} 
Tir-Torp Times (poem). Nora Archibald Smith..............s0se0405 48 |The Pathfinder................ $3.25 | ew Sten: Wale 
AN Otp ENGLISH May Day FestivaLt—All on a Bright May Morning. “How TD Bios 2207+ ME labs or Tae Nore Mereeiadiein)’ we 
RE Se PU soda i ie 0 a ss ccs minnow vieesecdskssad Arie aioy: WL 48-49 | Normal Instructor-Primary Plans “How I Did It”. ......cc cc cceee 
PorM For MorHer’s Day—A Boy’s Mother. Bess Foster Smith.......... 49 | Every Day Plans.............. $3.70 (or The School Year) $1.75 
OTHER May ENTERTAINMENT FeatuREsS—The Return of Robin Hood, Pearl “How I Did It”..........--+..- (or ‘The instructor ‘Poster Patterns 
Holloway; May-Time (song), Annie Stevens Perkins; Into the Land Normal Instructor-Primary Plans (or Little Citizens and Their lees) 
of Once-Upon-a-Time, Grace Hays Johnson; Pieces to Speak on Clos- Seeley’s Question Book vd 
ing Day; An Invitation to Make, G. Edward Pendray; Recitations for ere S Yess’. Entertainments) ( 98900| The Pathfinder 
Memorial Day and Mother’s Day..........c..ccecccueccancisceces 50-53 | “How I Did It”........-. ees he Pcie u sig all tteeeeee $1.50 
roy 66 . wi very Da MS. ...000. 2.20 
PICTURES TO USE IN’ = MME. LEBRUN’s “PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Seeley’s Question Book.. 2.00 
A Be PA tk ot wrens os + c.00.dc $4 pacdnaaind Tidntinme oe 54 “How I Did It”.......... with The Year’s Entertainments 2.00 
PoeMsS Our READERS HAVE Asxep For AVG 05h 0 Shs ORY EMO NEMS co eee 55 Any The School Year........ $3 .00 with The School Year........ 1.50 
TEACHERS’ HELP-ONB-ANOTHER CLUB................cccceececeeceucees 56 Practical Selections. ..... with Practical Selections... 7 50 
Instructor Poster Patterns with Instructor Poster Patterns 1.50 
Little Citizens........... with Little Citizens.......... 1.50 


IMPORTANT NOTICES 


All Changes of Address orders must reach us by the first of the month to re- fetprimary Plans, b0c 


(the first of December for the 


ceive attention for the following month’s issue 
to your old address and 


January issue, etc.) Otherwise that number 


Foreign and Postage 
dian 





: For subscription to other countries, add postage as follows: Cana- 
ormal Anstructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Pathfinder, 50c. Foreign: Normal Instruc- 
; Pathfinder, $1.00. ‘ 





illustrated W: News Review, published at the Na- 


can be secured only by remitting 3c in stamps to the postmaster at your for- Woakty ovens ucees 
mer address and giving him forwardnig instructions. " The p athfinder ‘ — n's Capital, "It is now in fis 2 ‘the ‘best p Bom ccm mag- 


All Remittances under $5.00 should be made by Post Office poner Order. nad uP PATHFINDER is 


ns are compelled to ask this of our customers because of the increase charges 
sed by banks for the collection of checks. Nearly every post office is now 
oney Order office, and any one on a Rural Route can easily procure a 





‘oney Order. Such form of remittance is safe, cheap, and convenient. 





Send orders to F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in the world 

is the best medium for this a pete. In this paper all the important news of 

the day is skillfully and impartially or and there is also a vast amount of general information 

value and usefulness to the Subscription Price $1.00 per year of 52 numbers. 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.75, ‘and in other combinations as listed above. 
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weighs two pounds. 
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postpaid price is $1.00. 














Nine. vols., cloth, 
12mo, Every b 
by_a_ specialist. 
Our Syveiat Offer to You: You select 35c 
worth of goods free with each book, 
Maternity and Child» tee postpaid ..$1.50 
The Proper Feeding of Infants 5 sank ae 50 





pages and 
It represents 


the efforts of several prominent 
educators who know the needs of 
primary and rural teachers. _ The 


The Parents’ Library 


Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


With Magazines, Plan Books and Other Purchases {Ail Postpaid Unies 
READ THIS 


LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACH- 
ERS—The new edition is 9x14 





ei 2) 











LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS 
Atitomobile, Church,*Windmill, Table, Horse, Cow} 
‘Red Bird, Pig, ' Bear,,Blue Bird, ‘and twenty- three! 
other, patterns on sheavy card board ready to cut out 
andjmake up.{Qne’ set with’ 100 brass paper. fast- 
eners vf gaemovete swith Ginstesctions, postpaid, 85c. 


OUR BEST OFFER 


Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Sup- 
plies with one of the following and 


subtract 35¢ frdm the total. Try it. 
Normal Instructor-Primary 

Plans, one year....... oes eee $2.00 
Pathfinder, one year........ ;. 1.00 






Progressive Teacher, 1 year.... 
Kindergarten and First erg ° 2.00 





































Diseases of Infancy and Childhood ....$1.50 
First Steps in Child Training ........$1.50 
The Faults of song oe and Youth....$1.50 
The Trend of the Teens .......+++++.$1.50 
Everyday Problems in Child Training $1. 4 
Putting Young America in Tune ......$1.5 
The Home Guide to Good Reading....$1. 30 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Colored Chalk, Box M, doz asstd. 30c 


a 


Blackboard Stencils 
Five Soldier Boys, like above, 15 in. high. .10c 
Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babics;. Overall 
Boys; Brownies; Soldiers; Flags; Cupid;} 
Goldenrod; Ivy; Squirrels; Grapes; Chicks ; 
Birds; Pum kins; Cherries and Hatchet.’ 
New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set 
nine school months 75c; each 12c; 3 for 30c. 
Other Stencils, 22x34, each 12c; Big Indian ; 
Washington on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll 
of Honor; Welcome; Flags of Allies; "Aero- 
lane; Uncle Sam; Gen. Pershing on Horse; 
ame any Calendar, Map or Physiology. 
Old English Alphabet Stencil, 6 in. high, 25c 
Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 in. high ...... 20c 
Seat Work Stencils, 10 on each subject: Easter; 
Valentine; Animal; Flowers; Esk.; 10 for 12c 
Men, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 6c. 
Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Longfellow; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; 
Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. nited 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any 
Group of States, or name any of above maps, 
about 9x12, at 3c each, for seatwork. 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork.....25c 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seat work. .35c 
Blue Stamping Powder, %-pound bag....15c 


New Devices by Hall & McCreary 


Circus Drawings to Cut, Color and Paste..16c 
Mother Goose Pictures to Color and Paste.16c 

Peter Rabbit Pictures to Color and Paste. .16c 
Mother Goose Sewing Cards. 





Rabbit and Bear Sewing Cards....... ...16c 
Circus Friends Sewing Cards..... eeeeee l6C 
Familiar Birds Sewing Cards............l6c 
Familiar Animals Sewing Cards... ooeeee- l6C 
Girls and Boys Pictures ‘to Color........20c 
Fairy Folks. Pictures to Color......... +. .20¢ 


Economy Primer, Nos. 1 and 2, each ..../20c 


Good Books for Teachers 


For the Children’s Hour 

Best story book for first 
four grades, Contents: Sleep- 
ing Princess; Old Street 
Lamp;._ Oriole’s Journey; 
Three Bears; Three Pigs; 


Cedric Became a Knight; La- 
tona and the Rustics; How 
the Apple Blossoms Came 
Back; and 124 other excellent 
stories from Andersen, Grimm, 
Browning, Longfellow, Gay- 
lord, Kinsley, no el E, Rich- 
ards and others. 336 pages, cloth. $2.00 
Old Mother West Wind Stories. -70¢ 
Household Stories, 41 stories...... “" ite 
Games for Playground, Bancroft........ 2.40 
Reed's Land Birds East of Rockies, cloth. 300 
Stories to Tell to Ghilicens by Bryant. .$1.40 
G Manners for All Occasions........$1.50 
Dialogues for District Schools.... ee 3D 
Old Time Humorous Dialogues. . - 85 


Reed and Raffia— Postage Extra 


No, 1, pound, $1.50; 8 oz., 80c; 4 oz.....45c 
Nos, 2 or 3, ib., $1 40; 8 oz, 750; 4 oz...40c 
Raffia, natural, best ‘grade, pound......30¢ 
Colored Raffia, name colors, 8 0z. ......50c¢ 
Long Pine Needles, 4 0z., 20c; 8 oz......35¢ 


PRIMARY READING 
AND PHONICS ......30c 
Latta’s New Phonic Cards 
e for any primer or method, 45c 
Aldine Phonic Cards....1.00 
Alphabets and Figures to 
— 4 inches high, 50 
rted, per set........10c 
Latta’s 8- Seog Clock Dial i 
with metal nds....++25¢ 
12 ‘colored Cards, 4x6 for 
lan or gifts.......10c 
12 Laboneh Cone 5x7, for 
language or gifts.......15¢ 
Colored. Posters—Easter; Animal; Valentine; 
Flower ; Bird; -Patriotic, 10- {t.x20-in., ea... 30¢ 
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Goldenrod and Aster; How . 





Printed Outline M 


United States; Any Continent; Any State; 
Any Group of States; Any Map for History 
or Geography. Order them assorted or other- 
wise, a inches, 50 for 35c; 100 for 60c. 

World or United States, 11x17, 20 for 25c. 
United States on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 20c. 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c. 


Drawing Paper, Chalk, Etc. 


Common wae tact al Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
per Jb., 25c; postage extra. 

Fancy White Drawing Paper, 6x9_ or) 9x12, 
per pound, 32c; postage extra. 

Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per Ib. 
, 1Se; postage extra. 

Construction Paper, 14 shts. 20x25, asstd., col- 
ors, 2 lbs., 50c; postage extra. Same paper, 

_750 shts., 9x12, 20 oz., 35c; postage extra. 

50 Sheets Tough White Cardboard, 9x12, or 
100‘ sheets. 6x9, for sewing cards and. for 
jconstruction, , 2 Ibs.,* 50c. Same -24x36, 12 
sheets,14 Ibs.,°90c; postage extra. : 

Folding and Cutting Paper, 35 sheets, 17x22, 
assorted tints, 20 oz., 50c; postage extra. 

20 Sheets Black Silhouette Paper, 10x25, 32c 

2,000 Colored Papers, 4x6, to make chains 50c 

Writing Fpeats “exe tuled both sides, 500 
sheets, 5 Ibs., $1.65; Bond, 8%4x11, blank, 
500 sheets, 5 ba $1. 55., postage extra. 

Latta’s Economy Paste, 4 pt., 1 Ib., 20c; 
pint, 2 Ibs., 30c; qt., 4 Ibs., 50c; postage 
extra. Paste Flour, ib., 25c; postage extra. 


Blunt Point Scissors 4% 
in., 12 postpaid fer $1.75 
Sharp Points, nickel, 5% 
in., each postpaid...35c 


Rubber Stamps : 
Boy; Girl; Brownie; 
Turkey; Santa; Sol- 
dier; Cupid; Nurse; 
Bunny; Bird; Chick; 
Butterfly. 3 for...25c 
Set of 12 for ....85c¢ 
Rubber Stamp Pad in 
tin box, 244x3%4, inked 
ready to use .....35c 
Rubber Stamp 
Ink, bottle. .45c 
Pen Holders, cork 
tip, doz..... 45c 
Kneaded Rubber 
Eraser .......10c 


Aida Canvas. 
For ~ Cross-Stitch 
Work, width 44 
inches, yard $1.50 
Patterns for 
Cross-Stitch work, 
per set .....+.25¢ 
’ LATTA’S DUPLI- = 

CATOR—Made of best . : 
materials and equal to 
any other gelatin 
copying pad on _ the 
Very helpful 








market. 
to teachers. Size, 9x 
12. inches, complete 


with sponge and ink, 5 
Ibs., price $2.90. Pint 
Refill, 2 Ibs,, $1.15; ° 
quart, 4 Ibs., $2.10; postage extra. 
Hektograph Paper, medium quality, 84x11, 
5 Ibs., pa ackage, 500 shts, $1.20; F ektograph 
et etter quality, $1. 0; postage extra. 
Hek. Ink, name color, 3 oz., postage extra 35c 
¢ COPING SAW with 12 
6-inch blades ...... .-48c 
16 Coping Saw Patterns to 
trace actual size ......20c 
Tube Mending Glue ....15¢ 
16 Manual Training Exer- 
cises for Boys .......25¢ 
Thirteen Doll Furniture 
Patterns to trace for 
cardboard construc- 
tion, with instructions 20¢ 
When Mother Lets Us Make 








Paper Box Furniture ...... $1.25 
Six Loom Patterns, full size to 
trace, with instructions......20c 


Primary Handwork, by Dobbs $1.20 
Gomme se ire Work, by Worst $1.10 
Chi « Je = nell oo $1.45 
27 Inch Cubes, assorted ee ce cdeccocdae 
8 Animal Drawings 'to sivige Sdve os 

1000 Questions an Answers +4 Agriculture, 35e 
Old and New Singin eae by om ne 
Debater’s Guid ines. Suggestions. .25c 


Brass _Paper Fasteners, 4 in., 


Entertainment Books 


Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. . 
Successful Plays 50c, Excelsior Dialogues: e972 400 
|\Closing Day Exercises ..... 
Primary Speaker 30c,_ Intermediate Speaker. .35c\ 


Woman's Home Nor yom ue . 2.00 
4 Pictorial Review,’ 1 year. py 
Seeley’s Question Book......... 1.25 
. Popular 
1 year vos «$2.00 
Primary Educa- 
tion, 1 yr. .$2.00 
Etude, 1 yr. $2.00 
How to Teach the Primary Grades, cloth ....$1.65 
0, 16¢; Y%_in.; 20c, Everyday: Plans, three volumes, set ......+++- $1.50 
Year's Entertainment, ten volumes, sect .....- $1. 00 


oo eee BEC 


Marion 





ee eeccesveesdSC 


Printed Weaving Mats 


Size ‘GAx6%, assorted — half-inch ~ slits, 
printed on thick paper, to 
be cut out; 15 mats..15c 


Mats, Cut-Out 
Size 8x8, Construction 
paper, assorted colors, 
half-inch slits, all cut out 
and ready to weave, 20 
mats, with weavers....30c 
500 Extra Weavers, like 
with Cut-out Mats.,..18c 


Standard Sex Hygiene Books 


Teaching Sex Hygiene, postpaid........ .65 
Herself; Himself, each postpaid........ $1.35 
The Man and the Woman, postpaid..... 1.10 


cme Primary Language Cards 


96 drawings with name 








in print and_ script as 
shown. Each card 2x3 
inches, printed alike on 
both sides. About 150 
other words in print and 
script, includin pro- 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, 





conjunctions, etc., making 
a vocabulary to prepare 
the child for any primer 
or first reader. See them 
listed in “The Beginner’s 
Outfit.” Per set 25c. 


The Beaded s Outfit 


JA ~ splendid collection of devices and sup- 
Plies to teach young children from the first 
day of school until they are prepared to use 
the primer. Every teacher who has used the 
Beginner’s Outfit as listed below has been 
more than satisfied with results. 


Order Any of the Following 


Word Chart, showing print and script....20c 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy 
sentences, four inches high, to trace....16c 
Easy Words to Color and to build sentences, 
large print and script in outline on white 
drawing paper, for four pupils........ 40c 
Primary Language Cards, for tour pupils 25c 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side 
print, the other script, for four pupils. .28c 
3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils 16c 
3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils 16c 
544 Easy Sentences printed in script with 
light red ink, to trace, for four pupils 12c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, 44-inch 
high, 1,680 characters, for four pupils. .30c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, %4-inch 
high, 2,220 characters, for four pupils..20c 
Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 5%, 
x8%, each 15c; for four pupils........ 0c 
New Illustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards ro 
Latta’s New Phonic Cards, 35 in set....45c 


Be Sure to Read This 


The Beginner’s Outfit for four pupils con- 
sists of the above list which amounts to $3.38, 
but we will send all postpaid for only $3.05 

















Note: Add 50c for each additional pupil. 
Same as above for three pupils......... $2.80 
Same as above for two pupils ......... 2.05 
Same as above for one pupil ........ dsae wae 


Paper Cutting 


42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x8......18c 
44 Large Drawings 

to Color, assorted 30c 
50 Drawings to Col- 

or, assorted sizes 20c 
12 Different Calen- 

dars to Color, 6x9, 10c 
16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9.....15¢ 
16 Birds in Colers, with description, with 

16 Birds to Color, same as above, 6x9 25c 


‘ 1,000 Colored Circles te Paste, 1-in., asstd 20c 


1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed 35c 
3,000 Assorted Colored Shoe Pegs........ 33c 
1,000 Assorted Colored Sticks, 1 to 5 in. 48¢ 
Primary and Intermediate Language Cards 25c 
30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard. .20c 
30 New Sewing Card. Patterns on Cards. .22c¢ 
25 Public School Report Cards...........15c 
21 New Silhouette Posters, 10 inches high 25c 
Femi yt Good, Perfect, or On Time, 100. .10c 
Toy Money,: Coins and Bills, $548. 96, set 25¢ 
awe merneee Exercise to play store. .40c 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools. 15¢ 
16 penmanship copies, over 700 words. .20c 
Parson’s Practical Penmanshi Copies... po 
Parson’s Bookkeeping Made Psveveeus 


Rirwrossx J.S. LATTA, Inc. Box 130, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


diate; ,10’ volumes in the set, 
(Intermediate, perscopy 40c, per _sct 


Practigal Methods, Aids and: Devices for Teachers 
= with «Normal Instructor, new or renewal. 


- $7.50 
“George Plan Books, Primary or Interme- 
State yi or 
- «$3.50 
COMMON SCHOOL 
BRANCHES IN A 
NUTSHELL, complete 


with. ,questions and 





oMRGWOTS © 0 esecciiiicsie 50c 
New .U. S, History Out- 
line Book for Student 
OF Teacher .ccccsceced Se 
Numeral Frame, each..50c 
Peg Board, each...... 125¢ 
500 Round Pegs........20¢ 
Pencils: Red, Blue or 
white, each ......+.-. 8c 
Six colored pencils 414 in. 


15c; dozen good lead pencils, No. 2 or No. 

3 lead, 55c; drawing pencils, dozen, 60c. 
Domestic Science for the Grades—contains 

reliable recipes and rules for serving.....2 15e 


_ Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 


Primary Arithmetic Cards for Teacher...20c 
New Primary Number Cards for Teacher 25c 
Primary Arith. Cards for Seatwork......26c 
Intermediate Arith. Cards for Written Work 18c¢ 
Carbon Paper, 20x30, 1 sheet, 12c; 3 for 30c 
12 _Sheets ‘Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22 20c 
RUBBER TYPE PRINTER— 
%. in.,. with figures, ink, pad, 
‘ spacer, etc., 
fibre box, 
3 Ibs., $2.20 
postage not 
paid. 
Capitals, % 
inch, 1 Ib., 
60c, postage 
not paid, 
1-inch “type, 4 lbs., $3.55; postage extra. 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., 1l-in, high, fine to 
paste for charts, over 2,000 characters,..30c¢ 


Popular es 
Sepia, 16 x 20—Washing- ~. 













ton; Lincoln; End of Day; 
Christ at Twelve; Sistine 
Madonna; Angelus; Glean- / 


ers; Windmill; Mother and 
Child; Dance of the Nymphs; 
Homeward. Each 35c; 3 for 
$1; Order any 1c picture or 
any half-cent picture of above 
Latta’s Brown Prints of 
Washington and Lincoln, 16x 
20, each 20c; both for 35c 
50 Popular Pictures, “ec size, assorted... .20c 
Intermediate Language Pictures, per eet; .20c 
48 Indians in native angus with names, 


Ti MOOR TORR schesmadncobnccechs nace 
10 Indian Post Cards in "Colors blovidvoct 8c 
Common Birds in Colors, 7x9, 13 for..... 25¢ 


Latta’s Drawings to Color 


50 Drawings to Color, assorted, 6x9 ...25¢ 
16 Three Bears Drawings to Color, 6x9 15c 
16 Gingerbread Boy Drawings, 6x9 ....15¢ 
16 Cock Robin Drawings to Color, 6x9 15c¢ 
16 Hiawatha Drawings to Color, 6x9....15c 
16 Eskimo Drawings to Color, 6x9...... 15¢ 
16 Circus Drawings to Color, 6x9 ...... 15¢ 
16 Farm Story Drawings to Color, 6x9..15¢ 
16 Pioneer Story Drawings to Color ....15¢ 


_ 
So 
a 


12 Conventional Borders, 5 inches high 
Art Gum, to clean drawings, package....1l2c 
Stars; Hearts; Dots; Diamonds; 
Pumpkins; Jack - o’ - Lanterns; 
Witches; Black Cats; Turkeys; 
Santa; Holly; Chick; Butter- 
flies; Flowers; Easter Lily; 
Flags; Maple Leaves; Birds; 
Any Initial. One kind in a 
WOM,” FOP DORs dcccsccesas 15¢ 


Latta’s Seatwork Book. .30c 

How I Did It is a new 
book of 320 pages, in which 
hundreds of teachers tell of 
original schoolroom devices 
that have proved to be suc- 
cessful. Price ......6. 60c 
Teach paper Folding....35c 
Teach Basket making...35c 
Ideal Domino Cards...2ic 








Allies’ Flags to Color..15c 

10 Children of Other 
Nations to Color....15c 

Sewing Card Floss .....15c 


) Teach Clay Modeling...35¢ 
Modeling Clay, 5 lbs. 25c; postage extra. 
Plastine, mixed in oil, Red, Cream, Brown, 
Blue, Green, pound, 38c; postage extra, 
Parson’s Practical Drawing Book........20¢ 
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Important Announcement 


Teachers Placed on 


a Cost Basis 
No Registration Fee 


National Teachers Agency 


General Offices, Evanston, Illinois 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 

1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York 
Southern Building, Washington 
Steger Building, Chicago 


H. H. Kingsley, Superintendent of 
Schools for thirty years, Manager 
of the Public School Department. 


If you are available for a position of 
any kind, anywhere in the United 
States, now or later, do not fail to 
write us at once, filling out the special 
application blank below, and sending 
Tg the General Offices, Evanston, 
isc 


Grade Application Blank 





Name 


ee 
eee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee eee eeeeeeeest 


Education—give particulars, schools 
attended, etc. 


ee ee ee ee ee 
ee | 
ee oy 
a 


ee 


Experience—gtate positions held, 
grades taught, when, where, how long 
in each place. 


ee 
eee ee meee eee were wee ee eeeeeeeeeeeees 
ee ee ee 
eee eee eee meee ere eee eres eeeeeeeeeeese 
ee 


ee 


How long have you taught? ........ 
What grade or grades do you prefer? 


ee 


MIRED. WOOOIVORL Ts. ccccs 00:0 ss > ee 
Salary eupected? «ss ci2o6s. ove sseits 
Age? 
Height? 


eeeeeeeene 


Give names, addresses and official po- 
sitions of a few persons acquainted 
with your scholarship and teaching 
ability. 


a) 
2) 
er 
ee 
eo 
er 

ee 


ee 


Terms: No registration fee. A com- 
mission of five per cent of the salary of 
the first year is charged upon accept- 
ing a position through the Agency, 
with the understanding that there 
will be a refund pro rata to each 
teacher paying a commission, for the 
difference between the actual cost 
after all expenses are paid and the 
commission already paid. 


See eee er eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Lippincott’s Horn-Ashbaugh Spelling Book. 


(Complete, Grades I to VIII.) By Ernest Horn, 


Ph.D., Professor of Education and Director of 
the University Elementary School, The State 
University of Iowa; and Ernest J. Ashbaugh, 
Ph.D., Associate’.Professor of Education and 
Chief of the Bureau of Educational Tests and 
Measurements, The State University of Iowa. 
Cloth. . 105pp. J. B.: Lippincatt Company, 
Philadelphia. § 

The Horn-Ashbaugh Speling Book is 
designed for use in all of the ele- 


mentary grades. The vocabulary of the 


which Dr. Horn made of nine scientific 
investigations of the words used in 
writing letters. These graded lessons 
contain a minimum list of 3998. words 
found to be used most frequently. Be- 
ginning with grade three there are in 
each grade supplementary lessons 
which include 580 additional words less 
frequently used. These supplementary 
lists are distributed by es so that 
pupils who finish the minimum work 
for any grade will have additional les- 
sons to study for the remainder of the 
year. The text also provides for thor- 
ough and efficient review. Each re- 
view list is made up on the basis of the 


sistent errors, and the method of test- 
ing insures that each’ pupil will elimi- 
nate his own peculiar errors. Another 
noteworthy feature of this-speller is 
the standard number of errors listed 
at the close of each lesson so that pu- 
pils and teachers may compare results 
with those of other grades and with 
those obtained in the country at large. 
Definite directions are given to teachers 
that the lessons may be taught with the 
highest possible degree of efficiency, 
and a discussion for the pupil’s use is 
included, that he may be intelligent and 
responsible in his attack on his own 
spelling problems. 

Nature-Study Agriculture. (A Textbook for 
Beginners.) By William T. Skilling, M. S., 
Supervisor of Nature Study and Agriculture, 
State Normal School, San Diego, Calif. (In 
“New World Agriculture Series.”) . Illustrated 
with 266 engravings from photographs and 
drawings. Cloth. 882 pp. $1.68. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

With a view partly to relieving the 
teacher of unnecessary burdens in 
presenting a subject for which there 
is an increasing demand, and. partly 
because the favored project method 
requires considerable initiative on the 
part of the pupil, this book has been 
made as nearly self-teaching as pos- 
sible. It is arranged in such a way 
as to make analysis of the text easy 
and to provide in small.compass out- 
line suggestions for testing the pu- 
pil’s grasp of the subject. Carefully 
selected lists of experiments and ob- 
servations, and illustrations that show 
how to conduct them, constitute an ex- 
cellent guide to. practical work in 
school and at home, based upon the 
fundamental principles discussed in 
class. The book is written with a 
view to use in all grades above the 
sixth, 
cal Determination of Objectives in 
Education. By David Snedden, Professor of 
Education, Teachers Coll: Columbia. Univer- 
sity. Cloth. 322 pp. $2.50 net. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia. 

It would be futile, in the small space 
available, to attempt to give more than 
a hint of the contents of this scholarly, 
searching, and .constructive examina- 
tion of our secondary-education to-day. 
Dr. Snedden asks, in effect: “What 
changes in viewpoint, method, and cur- 
riculum are needed in order to edu- 
cate boys and girls to be the best — 
ble American citizens—useful and ha 

py, because properly equipped for life?” 





lessons is taken from a_ compilation | 


most careful scientific study of per- 
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Home Office, 





Utah Office, 





Largest Western Agency 


BOISE, IDAHO SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH = B 


orthwestern Teachers Agency | 
ERKELEY, CALIFORNIA | 


Free Enrollment) 
See Free Enrollment Blank on Page 4 in March Issue. 
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ROCKY INT TEACHERS’ 





TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS! Come To Headquarters 


WRITE TODAY FOR “THE ROAD TO GOOD POSITIONS” AND ENROLLMENT CARD 


Unexcelled Service — Free Enrollment 


x . OTHER OFFICES : 
AGENCY PORTLAND, ORE. MINNEAPOLIS 
410 U.S NAT BANK BLOG DENVER. COLO North W. Bank Bidg. Lumber Exchange 
she se LOSANGELES _ KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
ng taal ty Sheth a speieet Chamber of Commerce : CHICAGO 





W. OM FIELD REPRESENTATIVE Largest Teachers’ Agency In The West 











Last season we received official 
University. 


same service they use. 


318 Journal Building 


7000 Western Reference Teachers Wanted! 


requests from employers in forty-three states and four foreign 

countries for nearly SEVEN THOUSAND teachers for schools and colleges from Kindergarten to 
Our ninth year of recommending only when asked to do so by employers direct. 
This is why our members are usually chosen. They are wanted. If you want a position with the 
ive employers who depend upon our Professional Service for 
enrollment. Commission payable out of first and second months salary. 


The Western Reference & Bond Association 


Kansas 


ers you must use the 


City, Missouri 











Better Positions ! 


Better 


Free Registration. Unsurpassed Facilities for Service. 


WRITE US IF INTERESTED IN ANY KIND OF TEACHING OR ADMINISTRATIVE 
POSITION. SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN GRADE TEACHERS. 


American Educational Service Bureau, 28 F. Jackson Boulevard, Chieago 


Pay! 














Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 
Enroll in Our Agency 

1—Those who desire a better locality. 

2~—Those who want a better salary. 
8—Those who possess average or more than average ability. 
Write Manager E. A. Freeman, for booklet. 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 

Handicraft Building, 89 So. Tenth St. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 











CHICAGO, ILL. DENVER, COLO. 
Peoples Gas Bidg. Gas and Electric Bldg. 





MINNEAPOLIS, 
The Plymouth Bldg. 


Eventually you’!ll join our Exchange. 
I EAC | E RS Because we successfully promote 
Teachers to Bettgr Positions. 

FREE ENROLLMENT—ALL OFFICES—REGISTER NOW 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ 


EXCHANGE 


MINN. BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Berkeley Bank Bldg. 











THE PHOENIX TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


is in touch with many HIGH SALARIED POSITIONS in the SOUTH-WEST. 
GRADES $1,000 to $2,200. HIGH SCHOOL $1,500 to $2,000. ENROLL NOW. 


PHOENIX TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Torrance McRuer, Mgr., GLENDALE, ARIZONA 





MRS. FRED DICK, Manager. 
O. A. SAUNDERS, Field Representative. 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 303'304 Kittredge Building 


16th and Glenarm Street 
Denver, Colorado 





SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


AT HOME and familiar with conditions in Arizona and New Mexico, The Land of Sunshine and Opportunity, where 
COMPETENT TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED and PAID. 


Write: Anna Banks Woods, Secretary, or J. R. McCollum, Manager, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


“A Teachers’ Agency 


That Works” 





ARKANSAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





Uses unique and 


vigorous methods, places teachers in Grammar Schoo 
throughout the year. It will secure a superior position for you. A.C. 


V. L. WEBB, Manager, . ‘The South presen o; ities to the am- 
604 Boyle Pulding, Lite Rock, Arkansas tog teacher aie yeeommend anche pon 
THE ACME TEACHERS’ AGENCY “artanra“aa: 


ithe sei.cobes: 











TEACHERS 


Desiring promotion fill out and mail today to 
EDUCATORS-AGENCY, 1450 Y. M. 0, A. Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Without cost please send list of 
nent eed by Beptanber LIE ro ea 














SOR Pew eee renee eeeeeeereeeeeer 











Dept. A. 


TRAVEL THIS SUMMER | 


An old established firm has a few positions for summer work for women teachers. 
Work along lines of education and travel. Salary from start. Affords income of at least 
$200 monthly. Must be over 28. Write for particulars. Send brief description. 
F. C. RODGERS, 913 Garland Bldg., CHICAGO. 














Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continued on page 6. 
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ly attracted to him. Whenever anyone men- 

tioned his name, a thrill of inexpressable hap- 

piness surged through me. And once, when 
the newspapers wrote up the story of how he had 
saved’ a youngster from drowning, I clipped out 
his picture and pasted it in my scrapbook. Oh, how 
I cherished that picture, and dreamed over it, and 
wondered, and hoped... ... 

If I could only meet him—if I could only see him, 
and talk to him, and tell him how much I admired 
him. I felt, somehow, as though I had known him 
all my: life. I just knew that to meet him would 
be to kindle an immediate friendliness, a respon- 
sive feeling. 

Then, one day, came a glorious. surprise. An 
old school chum of mine from whom [I had not 
heard in a long time, invited me to a little informal 
dinner at her home. “Ted Farrell will be here,” she 
wrote in her letter “and I know you will be glad 
to meet him.” Glad! It seemed to me that I had 
nothing left to wish for in all the world! 


E VEN before I met Ted Farrell, I felt strange- 


I Begin My Happy Preparations 


Exulting with joyous anticipations, I began to 
plan and prepare for that wonderful day when I 
would meet Ted. Of course, there was nothing in 
my wardrobe that would do justice to the im- 
portance of the occasion. I paid a visit to my dress- 
maker and confided in her, impressing her with 


the utter necessity of the new gown being the pret- - 


tiest one she ever made. 

“I’m going to meet Ted Farrell,” I laughed jest- 
ingly—but I’m quite sure that she noticed how 
élated I was. 

Well, at last the day of the dinner arrived. My 
new dress was extremely becoming. My hair seemed 
to fall in particularly charming waves. Happiness 
had: brought a warm are to my cheeks, a keen 
brilliance to my eyes. felt, as I surveyed myself 
in the mirror, that I had never looked so pretty 
before, never felt so well-poised—and confident. 


All My Joy Is Shattered! 


Helen was delighted to see me. “Come,” she cried 
gayly, “let me introduce Fate to my guests.” 

As I entered the big drawing room I felt unac- 
countably restless. I knew Ted immediately. He 
was, standing near the window talking with Helen’s 


_ mother, In a frenzy of impulsive eagerness, I did 


something which I’did not know was incorrect, but 
which caused the others to laugh at me. 

It was over in a moment. Before I realized what 
had happened, I had committed an awful blunder, 
an unforgivable breach of etiquette! All my hap- 
piness, my weeks of planning, my anticipations 
vanished in a maze of miserable humiliation. I 
wanted to run wildly from the room, to hide from 
the amused glances of the guests. And most of 
all I wanted to cry. 

In my confusion I failed dismally in acknowl- 
edging the introductions that followed. Helen acted 
just the least. bit disappointed—although she tried 
hard to be kind to me, to put me at ease. I noticed 
that several of the guests glanced at each other. 
And I: began to wish fervently that I had never 
come—or that I had at least prepared myself by 
reading up somewhere about introductions and how 
to avoid impulsive blunders in etiquette. 

Then, vaguely, I realized that I was being intro- 
duced to Ted—actually being introduced to Ted 
Farrell! But all the pretty phrases, the pleasing 
sentiments I had ners to say were forgotten. 
Instead, I mumbled something about being “glad” 
and “happy.” But I hurried away so that he could 
not see how miserable I really was. 


I Spend a Miserable Evening 


Oh, how unhappy I was when I realized what a 
mess I had made of the meeting that was to have 
been-a triumph! Here I was in the very same room 
with Ted—just as I had always hoped and dreamed 
of bein; nd yet I dreaded to look at him! I had 
planned to tell him all about my strange attraction 
for him and about the newspaper writeup, and the 
clipping. But how could I speak to him after that 
ridiculous blunder? Oh, if it had only not hap- 


pened! 

Later, at the table, I felt uncomfortable and ill at 
ease whenever anyone looked at me or spoke to me. 
I was ly wretched. I began to wonder how 
soon it would be permissible to leave without ap- 


pearing rude. And instead of conversing’ happily 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


ice | Paid for 
One Little Mistake ; 


with Ted, as I had hoped , 
to, I avoided his every ? 
glance. Z 

I was glad when the time 
came to leave. I wanted to 
be alone to drown my mor- 
tification in a go long 
cry. When I saw Ted ap- 
proach me smiling, I won- 
dered, in panic, whether it 
were proper for me to offer 
him my hand or just say 
“Good-night.” I hesitated a 
moment—and then with a 
stiff little nod hastened 
away. 

That — I cried as 
though my heart would 
break. , I knew that I could 
‘never ‘face Ted Farrell 
again after the miserable 
blunders I had made. And 
bitterly I reproach myself 
for not knowing better. “I 
will get a book of etiquette 
the first thing to-morrow 
morning,” I promised my- 
self grimly. “And I’ll make 
sure that a thing like this 
never happens again.” 


I Buy the 
“Encyclopedia of 
Etiquette” 


__ The very next day I sent 
for the famous “Encyclo- 
pedia of Etiquette.” de- 
termined to find out just what was the correct thing 
to do and say at all times, under all conditions, so 
that I would never again suffer such a mortifying 
evening. 

I had always Pome myself upon being cultured 
and well-bred. had always believed that I knew 
just how to act—that I followed the conventions of 
society to the highest letter of its law. But, oh, the 
serious breaches of etiquette I was making almost 
every day! 

Why, the first chapter I read proved that I knew 
pitifully little about dinner etiquette. I didn’t know 
the proper way to remove fruit stones from my 
mouth, the cultured way to use a finger-bowl, the 
correct way to use napkins. And before I finished 
that first chapter I found out what I should have 
said when I overturned the cup of coffee. If I had 
only had the book before! 


Etiquette at the Dance 


I glanced over the chapter called “Etiquette at 
the Dance.” In a few moments, I discovered that 
I had been making some very bad blunders indeed. 
I had never known whether it were proper for a 
woman to ask for a dance; whether she could re- 
fuse a dance without reason; whether it were proper 
to wander away from the ballroom with a fiance. I 


had never known how many times a young girl may - 


dance with the same partner without breaking the 
rules of etiquette. 

And when I read the chapter on introductions, 
the very mistake I had made was pointed out! If 
I had only read this a ysiee before, I would never 
have made that awful blunder. Instead, I would 
have been able to establish an immediate and friend- 
ly understanding between Ted and me. 

I found that I actually did not know how to intro- 
duce two people correctly! I didn’t know whether to 
say: “Mrs. Brown, meet Miss Smith,” or “Miss 
Smith, meet Mrs. Brown.” I didn’t know whether to 
say, “Bobby, this is Mr. Blank,” or “Mr. Blank, this 
is Bobby.” I didn’t know whether it were proper for 
me to shake hands with a gentleman upon being introduced to 
him, and whether it were proper for me to stand up or remain 
seated. Every day people judge us by the way we make and 
acknowledge introductions. The “Encyclopedia of Etiquette’ 
pn nl it all so clear to me that I can ‘never make a mistake 


To the Young Man and Woman— 


I would like to give you a bit of advice. The world is a harsh 
the illiterate in the art of etiquette. 
the company of brilliant 
win respect for one’s self, it is 
essential for the woman to cultivate charm, and for the man to 
be polished, impressive. Me Crate oe te date an 
etiquette is it possible for the woman to be g and the 
man to be what the world loves to call a gentleman. 
I will never forget that miserable 
many other miserable evenings that followed because of the 
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\ I wanted to run wildly from the 
room, to hide from the amused 
\ glance of the guests, 


memory of it. I can never face Ted Farrell again—Ted Farrell 
whom I had always longed to meet and talk to—and impress. I 
am to write my story here—glad to help other happy young 
people from shattering their hopes and gladness by blundering 
in the important art of etiquette. My advice to men and women 
who desire to be cultured rather than coarse, who desire to im- 
press by their delicacy of taste and finesse of breeding, is—send 
for the splendid two-volume set of the “Encyclopedia of 
Btiquette.,, 


‘Encyclopedia 


of Etiquette” 


In Two Big Volumes 
Sent FREE for 5 Days 


The Encyclopedia of Etiquette is excellent in 
quality, comprehensive in proportions, rich in illus- 
trations. {It comes to you as a guide, a revelation 
toward better etiquette. It dispels doubts, corrects 
blunders, teaches you the right thing to do. 

» There are chapters on etiquette at the wedding, etiquette at 
the ball, dinner etiquette, dance etiquette, dress etiquette— 
etiquette problems that must be faced almost every day of your 
life. And each one is solved for you so thoroughly, so exhaus- 
tively, that you will always impress by your absolute knowledge 
of the correct and the cultured. 

’ For a short time only the complete and extensive two-volume 
set of the “Encyclopedia of Etiquette” is offered at the 
special price of $3.50. Don’t wait until the happiest day of 
YOUR life, the day YOU have planned for and looked forward 
to is spoiled by a blunder. Don’t delay—send for your set NOW, 
before you forget. 

| ‘The coupon below entitles you to a 5 days’ FREE examination 
of the two-volume set of the “Encyclopedia of Etiquette.” At 
the end of that time, if you decide that you want to keep it, 
simply send $3.50 in full payment—and the set is yours. Or, if 
Ne not delighted, return the books and you won’t be out a 
cen: 

Send for your set today! You need send no money—just mail 
ne ouepee. Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 295, Oyster Bay, 

ew York. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
Dept. 295, Oyster Bay, New York 

You may send me the complete two-volume 
set of the “Encyclopedia of Etiquette.” After 5 
days I will either return the books or send you 
$3.50 in full payment. This places me under no 
obligation. 


PUES |5 0.6 oa G2dlsg COON ela WON orb a UE Ye oe Ee 
ME aL ei cae hee eas Chaban eeeae wa ‘ 


Orders from countries other than the Un!ted States are payable cash with order. 
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Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you can do 
withit. If yeu are ambitious to 
learn practical drawing for 
profit. The Landon PICTURE 
CHART Method will teach you in 
your spare time, at home by mail. 
fhe Charts are easily understood 
by boys and girls of school age. 
Drawing teachers also can im- 
prove their ability and learn a valuable 
wall Seatee mbilty to yp 

vi our al orig- 
iat oicharea: Nottie ike i aed 
~ been used before. Send sketch of 
Uncle Sam with 6 cents in stamps for 
full information, test lesson plate, examples of students’ work one 
evidence of what you too can accompli Please state you 


The Landon School 


453 National Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


(Music Lessons 














| \UNDER MASTER TEACHERS - 





By Mail et Conservatory Course 
Wonderful home study music 


Ende sed by Patlere a oak. * mers and com, 


An | mit ee Tee 
pose, are interested in— 
Voice, pees lusic, ome. Cornet, 
Mangoes Guitar, Banjo, or Reed d we will send 
oar Free Catalog'with lcialls ofcourse you want. Send now. 
VERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
315 pone Myers Bidg. Chicago, 


FREE BOOK LEARN PIANO! 


This Interestin Free Book 


shows how you come a puilied 
player of piano ord -~ anat rter 
ual cost, It shows w = esson with 
a export | is wortha in other les- 
ns. uinn’s femous Written 
Me hod inclu 8allof the many import- 
ant modern Sieiamennniial in teaching music. ings 
home the great advantages of conservatory study: For the beginners 
- experienced Phere. 8 Endorsed by great Artists. Successful 









rated. Allmusic free. ma granted. Wri ey bt i 


auin CONSERVATORY, Stato Was, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25 


MUSIC, \eurtone FREE 


Piang, Orogn. Violin, Mandolin, ¢ — Guiter, B jo, ig. Ete. Beginner 
‘J 
rome Sri, eenee pout fe pet ay te cover comet 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Building, CHICAGO 

















Salesmanship, Shorthand, 
$78 to to e180 @ month, 
testimonials and Par- 
Menti ion Course preferred. 
oaeue’s HOME-STUDY Sonect, 
500 Brown Bidg., 








DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete. [12th year.] For 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers, home- 
makers, etc. Which? Illustrated 100-page booklet, ““THE 
PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,” Pe PREE. 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W.69th St., Chicago 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


10 cents for 288-page book 
Stuttering tering, “its Cause — ure. " “ie “i ie Ay q 
self after stamme w & . Bogue, 
So10 yo Bidg., 1147 N. fill. St., yr", diaapelie 


TAMMER wore 


Kill the fear of stammering. Re-education the 
key. The a — Hatfield Method fully 
outlined in , dependable, worth-while 
bok HOW TO STOP STAMMERING.” It 
has inspired thousands. Order a copy today. 
TRE HATFIELD INSTITUTE, 109 N. Dearborn, Chicago, Illinois 











TEACHERS: If any of your pupils 


STAMMER 


prea ae mara ae ter oe 


Sag eae peace 


five, yaatesten Secs Aint tee 


The North-Western School, 23H Grand Ave, Milwaukee,Wis. 











. one d European t ren 
can an eac 
guide and coach 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


He proceeds to discuss, candid ‘> 
judicially, the subjects now taugh 
junior and senior high schools. 

nizing that progress must involve the 
discarding of certain. educational 
“faiths” that have become more like 
superstitions, the author states the 
true “objectives” of both the so-called 
liberal and ‘the vocational curriculum, 
and endeavors to show in what respects 
reorganization would be of benefit. 
Throughout, Dr. Snedden speaks as 
the educator who is concerned in the 
aims and methods which will produce 
results that he, as a sociologist, can ap- 
prove. 


By Gertrude L. Stone, Instructor, State Normal 
School, Gorham, Maine, and M. Grace Fickett, 
Instructor, State Normal School, Westfield, 
Mass. Illustrated. Cloth. 151 pp. D. C. 
Heath & Company, New York. 


The essential facts pertaining to 
eight of the important inventions of 
the nineteenth century are simply and 
interestingly set forth in this recent 
volume of the Stone and Fickett series. 
The stories are admirably adapted to 
the child’s point of view and are writ- 
ten in the same pleasing style which 
characterizes the other juvenile books 
of these authors. The inventions dis- 
cussed are: the sewing machine, the 
telephone, the electric light, the vulca- 
nizing of rubber, the modern printing 
press, the daguerreotype, the reaper, 
and the electric railroad. 


Elementary Home Economics. (First Les- 
sons in Sewing and Textiles, Foods and Cook- 
ery, and the Care of the House.) By Mary 
Lockwood Matthews, B.S., Head of the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics in Purdue Univer- 
sity. Illustrated. Cloth. 343 pp. $1.40. Little, 
Brown, and Company, Boston. 


Arranged for use in the seventh 
and eighth grades of elementary 
schools, this book is based on_ the 
“project plan.” The lessons in Part 
I, which deals with the selection of 
clothing and garment-making, are 
planned with the garment as the proj- 
ect; and those in Part II, dealing with 
foods and cookery, are outlined on the 
meal basis, making the meal the proj- 
ect. An especially valuable feature 
of the book is found in the “Home 
Problems and Questions” through 
which the work of the home and that 
of the school may be co-ordinated. 
Since the text is divided into sections 
instead of lessons the teacher may use 
only such parts as suit the time al- 
lowed for the work of Home Eco- 
nomics in her school. 

Character Training in Childhood. By Mary 
S. Haviland, Research Secretary of the Na- 
tional Child Welfare Association. Illustrated. 


Cloth. 296pp. Small, Maynard & Company, 
Boston, 


Although this book is written chief- 
ly for the guidance of parents, it pro- 
vides many a pointer toward. success- 
ful management of young children in 
school. Teachers may do a real service 
by lending it or recommending it to 
parents of their acquaintance. As- 
suredly any volume has a mission that, 
in a plain, straightforward, graphic 
manner, seeks to impress upon all 
perents their responsibility for giving 

heir children the right sort of start 
And this, as is only too slowly being 
recognized, is dependent not on parental 
“instinct” alone, but on_ parental 
knowledge of how to gain the desired 
ends. A list of the chapter headin 
will define the scope of the book: “The 
Physical Basis of Character,” “Earl 
Habit Forming,” “Growth Throug 
Play,” “Growth Through _ Study,” 
“Growth Through Work,” “The Child 
and His Nasaiiaied » “The” Religious. Ed- 
ucation of the Child.” As illustrations, 
over thirty posters are reproduced. 
These emphasize, very forcefully, the 
chief ideas that the author desires to 
impress. 
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Albert Teachers’ Agency 


25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 





Good Salaries for Grade Teachers 


In 1920 the average salaries secured for Grade 
Teachers by The Albert Teachers’. Agency 
was $1412. Maximum $2100. 28 per cent 
of the number placed secured over $1600. 


We are having equally good results this year. We can place 
every grade teacher who is a Normal or College Graduate, with 
or without experience. 

Where ? 

In High Class Private Schools. 
In Public Schools in Cities large and small,—in the Middle 
West, in the Far West, in the East and in the South; in Choice 
Residential Suburbs; in progressive new towns with the best 
school buildings and equipment, and money with which to pay 
good salaries, 


We have the patronage. It is up to you to get well located. , 
Write fully about your training, wishes, etc. 


25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York City, New York. 
Symes Building, Denver, Colorado. 
Peyton Building, Spokane, Washington. 


Other Offices: 























FREE REGISTRATION 


CLARK Tschezs Agene? 
. EVERY Office WORKS for EVERY Registrant— 
No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk 





CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE, MD. 
64 East Van Buren Street Flatiron Building 110-112 E, Lexington Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SPOKANE, WASH. 
N. Y. Life Building Globe Building Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL., California Bldg. 














A Somewhere there is a position Minn 
STUDIED Somewhere there is a teacher eapo lis 
amg aan We know where the position is Teachers’ iets 
TEACHER You tell us where the teacher is. 602 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Mee Le ehn ee pie lp ag ned peter apes 
& position in the oj where m 
stn the act her RU anna te TEA ae, * counts and service is pthc pt rewarded. 


The State it of Ed Che: » W;: Em- 
Wyoming Needs Teachers. 7poSi* ne Burewa. Neither pecan obey depovebebiee rs ys mano ator 
Sh eaeel pehonte Cit as Minimum requirement, six weeks training in an accredited normal in addition to high school 
graduation. cata ey sapecte heros ape tence whe Adécess : State Teachers’ Employment Bureau, Capito! Bldg., Cheyenne, Wye. 


Normal Graduates zit ‘gscigieanon shies “wre teas BP salle te 
PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENGY Seiten aie ate oe 


o, position ot 00 our Year. It is 
Northwestern Teachers’ Agency and Supply Co. 
SEAT ALLS TTA, oa eT Pesto | We et 


ORTH, Mgr., 535 New ork Block, Ses eattle. 
DENVER ° 


Fisk Teacuens acency ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY 


Adams-Smith Teachers Agency, 122 So. Michigan Bvd., Chicago, Il ii. 


IncLupING McCuLLoucH TEACHERS AGENCY. This Agency does a personal, discriminating, professional business 


EDUCATIONAL CLASSICAL, HISTORICAL and MODERN  For--HOME 


The New York Nermal Art School SCHOOL 
435 W. 119th Street, New York City LIBRARY 
































Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continued on page 8. 
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Learn fo Play or Sing in Spare Time at Home—Every Step 
Made Simple as ABC by Print-and-Picture 
Lessons That You Can’t Go Wrong on 





Try It On Approval 





Entire Cost Only a Few Cents a Lesson—and Nothing 
Whatever to Pay Unless You Are Satisfied 


How often have you wished that you 
knew how to play the violin or piano—or 
whatever your favorite instrument may 
be—or that you could take part in sing- 
ing? 

How many an evening’s pleasure has 
been utterly spoiled by the admission “I 
can’t sing,” or “No, I am sorry, but I can’t 
play”? 


At all social gatherings someone is 
sooner or later sure to 
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New Method Makes Music 
Amazingly Easy to Learn 



















7 to 10 years old have quickly be- 
come accomplished players or singers 
under my direction by mail. Also 
thousands of men and women 50 to 70 
years old—including many who had never 
before tried to play any instrument or 
taken a lesson of any kind—have found 
my method equally easy. My method ‘is 
as thorough.as it is easy. I teach you the 
only right way—teach you to play or sing 
by note. No “trick” music, no “num- 
bers,” no makeshifts of any kind. 





I call my method “new’—simply be- 
cause it is so radically different from the old hard-to-under- 
stand ways of teaching music. But my method is thoroughly 
time tried and proven. Over 250,000 successful pupils—in all 
parts of the world, and including all ages from boys and girls of 
7 to 8 to men and women of 70—are the proof. Read the enthu- 
siastic letters from some of them, which you will find printed at 
the right—samples of the kind of letters I am receiving in prac- 
tically every mail. My files contain thousands of such letters. 
Largely through the recommendations of satisfied pupils, I have 
built up the largest school of music in the world. 


But I don’t ask you to judge my methods by what others 
say or by what I myself say. You can take any course on trial 
—singing or any instrument you prefer—and judge entirely by 

your own progress. If for any reason you are 





suggest music. When 

the others gather 
around-for the fun, the one who can take no 
part feels hopelessly out of it—a wall flower 
—a mere listener and looker on! 


Or those long and lonesome evenings at 


home, when minutes seem like hours—how yieno 

quickly the time would pass if you could Viclin 

spend it at the piano or organ—or in making Drums and Traps 

a violin “talk” or in enjoying some other in- Banjo 

strument. : Tenor Banjo 

And now—at last—this pleasure and sat- — 

isfaction that you have so often wished for Flute 

can easily be added to your daily life. Saxophone 
*Cello 


‘No need to join a class or pin yourself 
down to certain hours for lessons or practice. 





LEARN TO PLAY BY NOTE 


FOR BEGINNERS OR 
ADVANCED PUPILS 


not satisfied with the course or with what 
you learn from it, then it won’t cost you 
a single penny. On the other hand, if you 
are pleased with the 
course, the total cost 
amounts to only a few 
cents a lesson, with 


















SUCCESS 


Harmony and 


Sicht Singing | Your music and every- | [srS...ous remade over 

ight Singing thi ] included. — | $200 with my violin, Your 

Guitar ing also P included. lessons surely are fine.”’— 

Ukelele When learning to play _| Melvin Freeland, Macopin, 

Hawaiian or sing is so easy, why ai + sdsiuia aie a 

Steel Guitar continue to confine i know nothing chavs the 

. ornet or music, Dut no 

arp your en) oyment of Sr play shee any pease 

— . . = son wan, 

corset music to mere listen- Denmark, Col. Co». Nova 
1ccolo ‘ 9 Wh cotia. 

ing? not at 
Trombone 4 y. “I want to extend the heart- 


least let me send you 
my free book that tells 


iest approval of your Piano 
Course. It has done more 








No need to pay a dollar or more per lesson to 

a private teacher. Neither the question of time nor expense is 
any longer a bar—every one of the obstacles that have been con-' 
fining your enjoyment to mere listening have now been removed. 


My method of teaching music—in your spare time at home, 
with no strangers around to embarrass you—makes it amazingly 
easy to learn to sing by note or to play any instrument. 


You don’t need to know the first thing about music to begin— 
don’t need to know one note from another. My method takes 
out all the hard part—overcomes all the 
difficulties—makes your progress easy, 
rapid and sure. 


Whether for an advanced pupil or be- 
ginner, my method is a revolutionary im- 
provement over the old methods used by 
private teachers. The lessons I send you 
explain every point and show every 
step in simple Print-and-Picture form 
that you can’t go wrong on—every step 
is made as clear as ABC. My method 
makes each step so easy to understand 
and practice that even children only 





for me than years of other 
lessons.”’—Moxie N. Lewis, 
319 Jefferson, Neosho, Mo. 


“The folks at home are de- 
lighted to hear me play the 
Organ so well. You havea 
wonderful system of teach- 
ing music.”—M. F. Allard, 
Caraquet, N. B, 







you all about my 
methods? I know you will find this book 
absorbingly interesting, simply because it 
shows you how easy it is to turn your wish 
to play or sing into an actual fact. Just 
now I am making a special short-time 
offer that cuts the cost per lesson in two 
—send your name now before this special offer is with- 
drawn. No obligation—simply use the coupon or send 
your name and address in a letter or on a postcard. 
Instruments-supplied when needed, cash or credit. 


U. S. SCHOOL 


OF MUSIC 
65 BRUNSWICK 
BUILDING 
NEW YORK 































President 
U. S. School 
of Music, 65 
Brunswick Bldg., 
New York City. 



















Please send me your free 
book, “Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home,” and particu- 
lars of your Special Offer. 
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The whole world is calling today for trained 


nurses, Never before were there such oppor- 
tunities in this profession of service, 

The -Illinois Training School for Nurses, 
oldest in the West, connected with the famous 
Cook County Hospital, offers to qualified 
women a thorough course exceptional 
excellence which they may complete in thirty 
months. 

Write Miss Mary C Wheeler, R.N. 

Superintendent,a personal letterand 

- her tell you about the course’ 
the opportunity for you, 


ILLINOIS TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
517 South Honore Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














Why Be a Wall Flower? 
Now you can learn dancing, in yourown home, by 
mail! from the greatest dancing 
instructors in the country. No 
longer need you stay at home 


or sit idly by at parties and 
dances. Join the fun, _ 
SAMPLE 25 
LESSON Cc 
Additional lessons 50ceach. Learn 
dancing at home with Moving Pie- 
| tures. Moving Picture Machine 
free. Instructions and di 
teach you eyery step. Just follow: 
the pictures. Anyone can learn. Teach 
the children, Waltz, TwoStep, Fox Trot, 
One Step and the new College Rock. 
Write today for free book. Address 
A.M. SYSTEM OF DANCING INSTRUCTION 
Dept. 35, 290 Broadway, New York 



































“’: You can easily play quaint, 
dreamy Hawaiian music or 
latest songs on the Ukulele and 
, gain a host of friends thru its 
popularity. For years this institu- 
‘tion has made thousands of suc- 
cessfal students thru Prof. Harry J. Clarke’s spay of 
instruction which enables you to = the Ukulele i: 

own home in a few geeks. ITH E 

GENUINE nyo sg te) 

FREE, ALSO MUSIC, EVERYTHING—NO 
EXTRAS, Write today for interesting story of Hawaiian 
Music, FREE, You will love i 
Hawaiian Institute of Music, 300 W. 34 St., Dept. 26Y, New York 


IN YOUR SPARE TIME AT HOME 
W FOR BUSINESS 
2e%. FOR PROFESSION 


‘Sindy le la 
y law wh only institution which gives 


System as wesatren for mae at resident casseset this College. 
a today demands a eS law for those who want 
the legal profession. fe coach you 

consattaizon 
privileges. Complete 24 volume a tbeay a2 boolks) Soar prepared 
by leading professional and Jaw trained busi men, Organized "9 


Low enrollment fee, easy terms. Write for f free | iHustrated book 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 35 Morton Bidg., Chicago 


Debates and Orations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; de- 
bates on either side of any subject, about 1, _ 
words: one dollareach. Addresses forall 
prepared to order. All work done by Giles 
graduates. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Let us know your wants. Subjects 
for debates, orations, and essays free. 


COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
LEARN GREGG 


suontuann. Al HOME 
COMET OME. “Typewritien geresnal OF 21 +h 
Bie fet me Te 


= Fargo School of of Business, In Inc. 9 ; Fargo, N.Dak. 
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UKULELE 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Problem of Americanization. By Peter 
Roberts, Ph.D. Cloth. 246pp. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 
Those immediately interested or en- 
aged in Americanization work will 
find in this book a most practical and 
valuable discussion of their problems 
and many helpful suggestions to aid in 
the solution of these problems. The 
author outlines the training of the 
Americanization director; treats of the 
factors which should influence his work 
among the foreign-born; submits a pro- 
gram and a plan of organization in 
which the essentials of Americaniza- 
tion are treated under five heads, viz.— 
teaching English, naturalization, lec- 
tures and entertainments, recreational 
activities, and advisory councils; and 
points to the goal toward which Amer- 
icanization workers should strive. The 
writer is well qualified to discuss this 
subject with authority, having been an 
Americanization director in the Y. M. 
. A. In his work during the past 
fifteen years he has been brought into 
contact with all kinds of American im- 
migrants in every state in the Union. 
Construction Work for the Primary Grades. 
By Edward F. Worst, Director of Elementary 
Manual ‘Training and Construction Work, 


Chicago. Illustrated. Cloth. 291 pp. $2.25. 
The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


This book, the last in Mr. Worst’s 
series of teachers’ handbooks for con- 
struction and manual training work in 
the grades, is designed for use in the 
first three grades. Three distinct types 
of problems are introduced: those re- 
lating to schoolroom administration, to 
the child’s play, and to the home. The 
work is divided by months and is cor- 
related with number, language, read- 
ing, writing and drawing. The mate- 
rials used include paper, clay, yarn and 
splint, and among the processes are 
those of paver cutting, tearing, measur- 
ing, block printing, clay modeling, box 
making, book construction and weav- 
ing.» Many suggestions are given for 
games, gifts, souvenirs, and for holi- 
day and schoolroom decoration. 


Other Books Received 


aw, Organization and Curricula ef Schools. 

. Sleight, M.A., D. Lit. (In: “The 

ei Educator's. Library.”) Cloth: 264pp. 
Longmans, Green and Co., New York. 





Queen Nature’s Fairy Helpers. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 120pp. $1.00. Lloyd Adams Noble, 31 
W. 15 St., New York. 

Training for Librarianship. By J, H. Fri 
M.A., Editor-in-chief, “Special Libraries.” wins 
“Lippincott’s Training Series.’’) Illustrated. 
Cloth. 224pp. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 


Seven Ages of Childhood. By Ella »yman 
Cabot, Author of “Ethics for children,” Cloth. 
321pp. $2.75.. Houghton Mifflin, Company, 


Boston and New York. 

Pieces for Every Day the Schools Celebrate. 

By Norma H. Deming, Principal of Horace 
Mann School, Minneapolis, and Katharine I. 
Bemis, Teacher of English, Franklin Junior 
High School, Minneapolis. Cloth. —_349pp. 
Lloyd Adams Noble, 81 W. 15 St., New York. 
Geography—Physical, Economic, Regiona’ 
By James Franklin Chamberlain, Ed. B., S. B., 
formerly Chairman Department of Geography, 
University of California, Southern Branch, 
Los Angeles. Illustrated. Cloth. 509pp. J. B 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
Nursery School Education. Edited by Grace 
Owen, B. Sc., Principal of the Mather Train- 
ing College, Manchester. Illustrated. Cloth. 
176pp. $2.60 net. E. P. Dutton and Company, 
New York. 


Woodwork ——, oo . er ag 
an Cretering. 282pp. Stain: 

ing and Polis! (3 in e Woodworker 
Series.”’ All illustrated. Cloth. $1.50 net 


each. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
The Rivals By — Breage 54 Sheridan. 
Edited William Lyo: Lampson Pro- 

Foser of Evglish Literature ai at Yale. (in “Liv. 
ing Literature Series.’ Illustrated. Cloth. 
10000, ees The Gregg Publishing ew 








TELEGRAPHY 


MORSE AND WIRELESS 
taught thoroughly. Big Salaries. Splendid 
Opportunities. All expenses low; chance 
to earn part. Largest School in America, 
establis 46 years. Catalog free. 


DODGE INSTITUTE, 15th Street, Valparaiso, Ind. 





Many good teaching positions still open 


— N.J., ., and N. Y. Freeenrolimen: 
Modern T 


WESTERN CANADA $92 ie. Nocmal. Selary $146 to 


$120 per month, Engagements Feb., Mar., April, May till 
Xmas. WESTERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, WINNIPEG, CANADA. 


TEACHERS wan ae ote ae os noel, Goad 
free enrollment. 5 Sity Mo. 
board exchange, Kansas Chicago. “iz Sead 
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Be One of Us 


said Sir Thomas Lipton, 
the famous yachtsman, to 

our Dr, Mackenzie, and so say 
we to you. 

Try the premier educational 
agents of America. Noadvance 
fee for grade or other teachers, 
Albert Teachers’ Agency 


Dept. A. 437 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 










































ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
H. R. SOPER, Proprietor. 505 Fifth Ave, (42nd St.) New York 
‘QUALITY and SERVICE.’’ <A Comprehensive Organization. 

NO FEE unless a Satisfactory Position is accepted. Registration form mailed on request. 


Rochester, N. Y., 643 Park Ave, H.C. Reeves, M 
BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago, Iil., 122 So. Michigan Ave., E. O. Jones, Bantyes. 














70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency mew York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to coll Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. rity PRATT. Mer. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, PR WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Sxc. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INc. 


APEL STREET, ALBA 








daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


9 THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
EMPIRE TEAS SERS, AGENC Y, INC. ESTABLISHED NINETEEN. YEARS 





SYRACUSE, N. Y. BOUSOES inthe BAST andoften AD ADVANGE S SALARIES THIRTY to 


L. C. MacMillan, Prop. MAY ONDERDONK, B Feet 


THE BEST POSITION FOR EACH TEACHER 


Careful, individual study of each teacher’s qualifications and a conscientious a oh * Foc the 
of position in which each teacher can achieve the greatest success. Enrollm 
Loek Ss 
EDUCATIONAL 


beth Teachers’ Agency, Box 387, Philadelp 
BERNICE A, DRYER AGENCY, stiavaz 


My agency offers to teachers secking positions fn public and private sc’ Te heey a 
d its Department. Write for application blank to iss Mi Marion Secretary, Educational Dept. 


P ENN | EDUCATIONAL BUREA continuous management. Direct recommendatio: Well pi 


repared 
E REGISTRATIO teachers in great demand. 205 C 7th Street. J Allentown, Pa. 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — yamestown, N. Y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 — NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 
CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS? AGENCY, Sirti?" Secttes” choc, 


for grad d high schools, for September. tions open ; salary 
Wanted—Teachers in igrades $900 to $1600: High school $1000 te $19 to $1900, 0. NO DIK anless unless appointed. 
Personal service guaranteed. Write immediately, sending qualifications. Oswego Teachers Agency, Box N, Oswego, N.Y. 


HE IDEAL REGISTRATION PLAN ilmosiccietesa: sendy wien wriias 
OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A. J. Jolly, Mgr. 410 Broadway, CINCINNATI, 0. — MENTOR, KENTUCKY 


TEACHERS URGENTLY NEEDED 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
649 Union Arcade, Pittsburg, Pa. 


THE WAY TO |THE C | oe | ICAG ‘@) TEACHERS’ 


THE BEST | $1 West Lake Street. Suite 205 AGE NC Y 
POUSTLLONS ipiIRECT TO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES: U.S. AND CANADA 


THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY “*"="s7mea'st 


NO REGISTRATION FEES C. M. MecDANIEL, MANAGER NO ANNUAL DUES 
Choice positions filled throughout the year. Send for registration blank NOW. 


PHOTOGRAPHS IMPORTANT 
To Accompany Your Application For Position 


We make real photos 2x84” in size and style recommended by 
School Officials from any good original photograph. 25 for $1.50 
delivered promptly. Send photo and Money Order or Check to 


National Photo Co., 711 Third Ave. So. Dept.i, Minneapolis, Minn. 























42nd year. Oldest Teachers Agency in the + owl oe under one 












































RAL EXCHANGE BUILDING 
S. MICHIGAN AVE, 


























| Doncing\oce Eos 


FISK TEACHERS mae 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Big demand for teachers all over the 
country. No iy go fee during 
March for grade and rural teachers. 











LS 





SELL gin? oo has = ae = 
twen: years, works earnestly, persisten su 
full information address é 


members, ‘or 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Manager, NASHVILLE, TENN. 






































———— 





N. Y. 
We have GOOD POSITIONS < HesOD TEACHERS at GOOD SALARIES" on calls coming 
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New Gem Souvenir 


schools In-all parts of the Un 
schoo a 

that plemte and wide, 

that plome and # 


a ualltyeney 


ancient” fe guaran 


otf 





. B— if 
each additional t name, 


For a More Complete List 











New Gem souvenir is an innovation in this 


eprinted from famous authors. 
e cards are tied with a silk ribbon. 
Arranged ithe w = =, ype d for the souvenir Is 
26 each additional one. 


hg 
in 2 8 Bor to the “Gem” card, a second back a's 





popular number this month * our Presi- 
* names, name of tc, dent Semate The design is exactly as represented 
Male - his wey the price is $2. ool, per dozen in the cut and bears Ree seme fos icture of of 


4 our new President, 
anor the WS on nas oer eee back card on which may 


names may be used in 
lace “Gem’ d ‘Gem” your pupils, etc., and the Peat and back cards are 
ar ae 5 a with handsome silk ribbon from which the 


Arranged this wa; 
the first dozen and 420 4 lor each souvenir above oan ¥ ‘be ended. All the materi 
the dozen. he fact that 


are ott the bet uu = secure Lo 
handsome and timely souvenir at such a reasonable 
Commencement Programs rice should be a great inducement. Size 4x 
ce can ter Prccany' che. dan Ane it Pro- ches. ‘ 
. Class Day Programs, etc. Just drop us a card Price $1.76. per dozen or less. Additional ones 
Lom we will send Ate and prices by return mail. 12c each. 


POPULAR SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 
JOHN WILCOX PUBLISHING C0., Inc., Cooperstown, N. Y. 


cates, NS dargtutntes’yoon norotedes Nols sngle Ky yp So New 


been much higher this pear. more than a quarter of a century we 


hav added, been | 
igh than fn u La] our past stan 
quantities our would 

uf: cat remembrances, furnishing. th 


ited States an Possessions. are recogni 
souvenirs in America. ng of experience have tau ht us how to make souvenirs 


en is to 
and cords — n your souvenirs are silk tens and of ie best quality ob- 
A Saeed oe anh the chee, ntasseled, cotton cord used b 
satisfaction or refund your money. 
N. B order a poor thn > evanttey of souvenirs than 
if you have 26 pupils’ names prin ited ai 


should add 12 cents to the amount of your remittance. This applies to all Souvenir. 
of Qur Souvenirs See Our Advertisements in the 
MARCH and APRIL Issues. 


President Souvenir 


Floral Souvenir 


desig 
not a booklet 


a single been cheapened, 
“" Soe Me peleatortas souvenirs in large 


them. in eget noreasing weenie to 
.T the largest 
the quantities that mean low price and 
other souvenir 


you have puplie names, add one cent for 
but 13 souvenirs you 


Blue Bird Souvenir 





If we were able to reproduce the color work of 
this remarkable souvenir we would need no descrip- 
tion to impress you with its beauty. The wonderful 
color work makes it appear as if the designs were of 
: => flowers instead of printed. This souvenir is a 

single card and the names of pupils, etc., may be 
beauty tith gsht epee ~ ax 5% fe, fe ent nt pace printed on the back. Or the card may be used 
arm sore designs assor , eee > in- without printing, 














expensive he usual printing, names of pu ue, hout 
te acher, school date, | ete. » on _ pages wit we epeclal printing on back, Ce each. 
‘Fare Message’’ he last page. A very pop: With special printing, $1.26 per dozen and 10c 


ular souvenir. 
Cuithout phote 4% or tess for 91.75. 420 tor "OO saeional ons. 
each one In excess of 12. Ribbon hangers may be added at a cost of one 


With photo, sa or less for $2.26. 16c for each cent each and they make the souvenir much more 
one in excess of 12. desirable, 


JOHN WILCOX PUBLISHING Co., INC., 


Department 5, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
LARGEST PUBLISHERS OF SCHOOL SOUVENIRS IN AMERICA 




















x 





Prang Liquid Tempera Colors 
are invaluable for the contrasting effects so 
necessary in designing and color balance. 
Send for our color card and further facts 






PHE-AMERICAN:CRAY ON COMPANY 


FSTABLISHED 1835 
SANDUSkY O)snl®) NEW 


YORK 





SPECIAL SALE OF “MODERN” DUPLICATORS 
THE “MODERN” DUPLICATOR-PRINTER 
Made without glue or gelatine. 


bai this simplified a * 
xo ie Aa feig hig device ioe 
‘a 


beongpeng: «Diet a - | an 
hrst ‘one with ‘pen ant and ink, cil or typewriter, using 
copying ink ah ee 


Soler at aan = 


SAID The “Ki of ALL Composition Duplicators 
The “Ford” of ALL Duplicating Dev’ 
vertised Duplicator and 


wi 
ie 














The New, Model “SPECIAL SHRER | 94 xi4 
ichee and 


rint on paper un, to sine, oF or x 
in ts, We are going to sel the f Soe Mot AND se 0,00 Fg". Pk 
en’ ” 
PHERD de mentny RO cach, and charge the difference to ad 
ag Is advertisement, will Include with icator, two bottles 
os caaee he wood hs bana ige Bn Paper, directions, 30 DAY MONEY BACK RO PUUARANTEE. otc. 
Just print your name and address on bottom of this pege; mail to us with check or money order, and we will 
















do pag oe 
1d 60,000 licato: ond our manufacturing capacity. These 5,000 me 1 
we Machines le 00, Destiatte Twit wevule ire thinking it pression Re are ordering. If you do not 
nesta one ‘RI Pp We send nf po sd and «publishers of i Norma at fast stuieot for eoeot ona ll bd 0. D. or 
~ ex aageels prepaid. OUR REGULAR | © 
339 Fifth Avenue, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


charge = fled 0 op 
GUARANTEE. 
G. C. DURKIN, REEVES a 








Business Men and Kindergartens 


The National Committee for Cham- 
ber of Commerce Cooperation with the 
Public Schools has just issued a report to prepare for good office positions. 
containing the results of its investiga- We train and place you before you pay 
tion concerning the kindergarten situa- us. Study at home or at our college. 
tion throughout the country. The fol- Address: Greenfield Business College, 
lowing is quoted from the report: Department 25, Greenfield, Ohio. 

“The advantages that come from 
piay both in terms of normal physical TYPEWRITERS DELIVERED FREE 
growth and development, and from the} w Post. | Underwoods, Rerningtons. L. C. Smiths, 
social training which can be secured no- may ey Se “ior 
where else to so great advantage,  Geeemane Seemtahes,, anette, ene 
should be guaranteed to all American 
boys and girls. Superintendents of HOME STURT SPECIAL RATES 
schools and chambers of commerce pecs Gramepar School, High School, Civil . Socrthaen 
throughout the country need to bring Fag Lo eh. “For Brocta Pirates, eopiy 
to the attention of the public the needs CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 
re the a and to es a to un- 

erstand that money spent on education Per 
is in fact an investment in the eco- Training School for Nurses 
ra and social well-being of our coun- Michael Reese Hospital 

S ceredited by the Illinois State Department of Registration a 

To spend $3,500,000 a day on our Biscation: # year course. Practical and Thoore a! Giese ine 


criminal classes, and neglect to check Tor its 


W { » TEACHERS 
e STUDENTS 
































edu oat ‘0 room, 
and yo 4 allowance during trajning Classes —— Jan- 
uary, 





crime at its source is a short-sighted I’ and September. Yor further information apply to 
policy, unworthy of a nation of our in- iM. MN. Bockonsie, 3x rintendent of Nurses. 





telligence. 











School For Nurses 
The Mount Sinai Hospital 


Three year course, Theoretical and Practical = 
Work. Privilege of Specializing in third year. = 
For information, address = 


SUP’T. OF SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 





New York City School Tax 


Thomas W. Churchill stated recent- 
tters. | ly that the percentage relation between 
New York’s tax budget for school 
uses ape ‘i tax eo yoe ra b - mg a 
large has decreased from in ‘ . 
to 16.17 in 1921. The appropriation 246 - 12th St., Mibwauheo, Wis. 
for the current year is $27,000,000 less 
than the Board asked for, ‘and. $6, 000,- MAHE J MONEY N URSING! 

rain ce reatd dby hospitals 


000 less than was appropriated in 1920. 

d private patients, We hel find empl tat 
He claims that this curtailment was in- a pay. Be now isjour opportunity te become a train- 

rse, varn oO er wee. oO a 

tended to permit increases to various 5 atten in ‘your aunne time, Graduates of our Tisining 
municipal departments, and declares Course get, diploma approved by bestdoctors. Hospital 
that 3 ay: = e < the me can gnog for catalog, State ite are. imeriogn Training School 
now saved only by removing from | for Narses } Ile Street, Chicago, I 
the mayor the temptation to control the PLAYS Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain. 
policies of the department of education LA ments. Catalogue Free. 
through appointment of Board mem- | Ames Publishing Company , Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 


bers, and by removing from the Board WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 


of Estimate every vestige of power to 


control the amount of money raised for oon “NO cite 
the schools or the purpose for which | sute% i Selec a, pie 
the money will be spent by the schools.” riage mL. 


iM 
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Souvenir of Our School 


Yes, we put the photo on inside page opposite pupils’ names. 


OUR new 1921 Souvenir No. 3, herewith illustrated, is neat, tasty and 
pretty, steel die design engraved in colors, 3%x6% inches, tied as 

shown, with 8 insert pages of splendid and appropriate composition nicely 

illustrated. How do you like it? : 


You Send To Us 


name of your school, (in case your school is not known by name we use 
“public school” for a heading) district number, township, county, state, 
names of pupils, teacher, and if desired, the school board. 


Photo Souvenirs 


ree years ago we began our custom of mounting photos on ye le page, opposite names of pupils, 
thus ba photo aff teacher and names of pupils together and b neve the to on ag page, 
it is always clean and bright. ‘This arrangement has proven to be just what the ers Wi 
If photo order is desired, send to us the photo you wish reproduced, whethes of ales 4 3 school- 
house and we will copy from’ it a photo for each souvenir and return original with your order. A post- 
card photo is a convenient size to mail oy copy, but we can copy from any je to size desired. We 
use a sp esign for photo of teacher. 
In_case wn order is not desired, we use the same design, showing a schoolhouse with landscape 


instead of photo. 
ast filled many orders with both photo of teacher and schoolhouse which makes a 
very Soon gr nd. ‘desirable souvenir. We have a special design for this arrangement. 
hould you — photo of both teacher and schoolhouse, add 2c extra to the following prices for 


each photo souvenir. 
Prices Postpaid for No.3 


Without Photo, 10 or less, $1.40; number above 10, 10 cents each. 

With Photo, 10 or less, $1.65; number above 10, 12 cents each. 

Bismple: F If 25 5 are ordered, without photo, the first 10 will cost $1.40 and the next 15 $1.50, 
or 

For 25 with # i, the first 10 will cost $1.65 and the next 15 will cost $1.80 or $3.45 for 25. 

Envelopes with a very Terie & d , printed thereon furnished for these souvenirs for 10 each. 

If less souvenirs are o' y, names to be printed, add 20 for each name in excess. 

Remit with your order, prefersbiy, ty P O. Money Order. 

Write plain, readable c adv and we will give you correctly printed souvenirs. 

If you order —_. as vertiscment we will strive to please you; if you prefer. tc see samples, we 


will be pleased to s 
Mansfield is scanner on "these Trunk Line Railroads, giving us 32 daily mails which is a great 


advantage to us as well as to our patrons, 
COLONIAL PRINTING COMPANY, Box H, MANSFIELD, OHIO 




















Best Entertainment Material 


Universal Physical. Education— 
What Does It Offer? 


For the Nation 
Increased productive power and. a 





















Closing Day Exercises 











FOR USE IN ALL THE GRADES 


lower: death rate. 
Physical fitness for defense in an 


AND IN RURAL SCHOOLS emergency. 





a oe zg Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon Juvenile delinquency reduced. 
CLOSING “DAY This is a book that every teacher will want to own; in Discontent and lawlessness reduced: 
EXERCISES. fact it is an indispensable aid in planning a program for -co-operation and sanity promoted. 
ee permerre the last day of school. The volume has been made expressly as an answer to For the Individual 

WAL ATION game “SONG | the hundreds of inquiries set.. yearly to the editor of the Entertainment De- Good health 
: partment of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for suggestions as to an interest- # - - 
ing closing day program. There is no similar book on the market. The variety Physical power and skill for Success- 
of material and the usable suggestions are infinite. The exercises given in the ful work. 
: first five parts consist of various features, which, if desired, may be inter- ui 
: changeably. The specimen parts are real p of ere are Mental alertness. 
ee more than forty suggestive programs. There are nearly 200 selections in all. Perseverance and endurance. 
: Part 1—June Voices ; Exercise for a Primary School of Three Grades. Self-control. 
Part II—A Tribute to Mother and Home; Exercise for a School of = Ist 5 Grades Unselfishness. 








Part 1V—Joy in Country 


Part VI—S, 
Part VII— 














192 Papen: 


PartlI—Vacation Echoes ; Exercise for a School of the First Five Grades. 
Living ; Exercise for a Village School of. Eight Grades. 
Part V—A Eulogy of Our Country’s Flag ; Exercise for Grades Five to Eight. 
imen Parts for Graduation. 

uggestive Programs for Closing Day Exercises in All Grades. 
Part Vill—Plays for Closing Day Programs. 


Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 


Co-operation under leadership. 


Many of the nations of Europe and 
Asia, in spite of their poverty, have 
taken national action for the promo- 
tion of universal physical education. 
They realize that whatever else they 































Little Plays and E-xercises—In Three Volumes 


Each volume of this series contains twelve or more delightful short Plays and Exercises. Some 
with Drills,Marches and Music, They have been written by authors especially qualified for prepar- 
ing school plays and are principally adapted for younger pupils. Every play tried and proved before 
publication in this form, The following are the plays in each volume: 


VOLUME I. The Rainy Daisies and Parasols; Mother Goose Conven- 
tion; Fairy Sunshine; The Flower’s Party ; Harvest Time; The Real 
Santa Claus; Mother Goose Party; The Fairies’ Revelry; Japanese 
Reception ; Little Mothers; Christmas Secrets; Red, White and Blue. 

VOLUME II. Christmas Joys and Christmas Toys ; The Lost Reindeer; 
Mother Earth’s Party ; The May Queen; The Old Woman Who Lived in 

Arbor Day Wishes; The Captive Jack 

Frost; *Mother’s Visiting ; The Magic Charm ; The Enchanted School- 


aShoe; The Turkey’s "School : 
room; In the Palace of Kriss Kringle. 


VOLUME III. A Christmas Carol; An Interview with Santa Claus; 
The Truly Believers; A Visit to "Sania Claus; The Golden Key; An 
Arbor Day Panorama; Choosing a Valentine; Modern Minutemen ; The 
Fairy Garden; Robin Hood's Party ; February Fairies; Vacation Time; 


Thanksgiving "Entertainment. 


Price, 35 Cents Per Volume, Postpaid. 


must neglect they cannot afford to fail 
to provide the best possible training. of 
the youth for health and normal physi- 
cal development. 

The cost of universal physical educa- 
tion in the United States would be 
saved many times over. through in- 
creased productive power and the re- 
duced cost of care of dependents, not 
to mention the incalculable dividends 





INSTRUCTOS BUTERTAINwENT SRRIRG 
eee ee 


tented people. 
all who believe in. universal .physical: 
education—here and now—will prevent 
delay.—National Physical E ucation 
Services 


Workers in the leisure time field will 
find many invaluable suggestions in the 
seven reports of the Cleveland Recrea- 





























Other Popular Titles 


Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. 

Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 
Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools. 120 pages.. 
Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. 96 pages...... 
Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lucia M. Wiant. 48 pages.. 
Health and Grace Giving Exercises. 


Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 
Choice School Speaker. 


Poems Worth Knowing. 124 pages...........0.e- 


Poems of Peace and War. 


Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. 184 pages. 
Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound.......... . 
The Year’s Entertainments. 364 pages, cloth bound..... 1.25 


SELECTED FROM THE INSTRUCTOR 


tion Survey which have appeared -un- 


ENTERTAINMENT SERIES der the titles Delinquency and S re 


Time, School Work and Spare Time, 

192 pages....... .35 Wholesome Citizens and Spare Time, 

192 pages...... .35 The Sphere of Private Organizations, 

192 pages wee | 4 The Commercialization of Recreation, 

nat re, 35 Public , Provision for Recreation, 

; and A Community Recreation Program. 

35 The comprehensiveness of the material 

.30 brought together, the vast amount of 

Wiant. 80 pages., .30 general information which is condensed 

128 pages .e 750/580! Gp to tear meperss and the broad appeir 

9 30 cation possible.from: many of.‘the con- 
128 pages.....eeserereeeee = clusions drawn make them of universal 
-30 || interest. Copies of the reports may be 

1Z8B PADES.:6 6:0 ieie vis syialvsiey 9600 secured from the Cleveland Founda- 


tion, 1215 .Swetland ..Building,. Cleve- 
land, bitin for ‘fifty cents. 
















F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. Order from Nearest Point. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 




















in good citizenship and a happy, .con-_ 
The active support of |’ 
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ANNOUNCING 


A Project Curriculum 


By Margaret Elizabeth Wells. $2.00. 


Dealing With the Project As a Means of Organizing 
en 


school teachers 


wean e the en her work 

ma‘ teachers to in- 

troduce rece glen ements of the er eaggine par 
children into 

bes etna caretaee Gano of study, 


Miss Wells has made‘a valuable contribution 
to the improvement of the elementary school. 





Sociological Determination of 
Objectives In Education 


By David Snedden, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. $2.50 net. 

The criteria of educational values examined 
from the m viewpoint—a shelf of 
testing acids for the educational laboratory. 





Redirection of High School 
ingen 


By H. G. Lull and H. B. Wilson. $1.60. 
Analysis and synthesis of the modern 
Shed eareaite. on: the social core, fie 
the project-participation ideal, 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia 

















Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads, Steel Points 
Easy to insert with the fingers and will hold 
i fault ere ak yt 
for free samples for 
Sold by Hardware, Sta’ 
Drugend Photo Sapply Store ier 


, Moore Push-Pin Company . 
17-5 Berkley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Thought Questions ? 


Answers 


- You need. this “wonderful. book— 
need it right. away. It will ‘solve 
art problems—help you and‘your 

shen 9 depen Scbiscies 


press 
you $1.0, Sond ths uniaant ox iva ‘pister 
k will be sent and you can pay the postman. 


THE YOHARTHOM CO. 
Dahigren, Hlinois. 




















poe Our students ra made 39. 50 
Goy’t exams. Sample lesson, illustrated og 
‘GVILSERVICE CORRES. SCHOOL, PHILA..PA. 





Lincoln-Jefierson University. fO".Si... 





» La » Mi i. and 
Pasig Lar Masia, Phecmney oon deren ce 
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CRAYOLA CRAYONS 


for ; 
CUT PAPER WORK 


This is the month when chil- 
dren delight in making May 
baskets and cutting paper birds, 
butterflies and other forms. 


CRAYOLA CRAYONS will 
help to give a greater interest to 
the subject, and greater beauty 


to the cut forms. 


In showing children how to 
color these the use of LEC- 
TURERS CRAYONS will cre- 
ate additional interest. The two 
crayons mentioned belong to the 
family of 


GOLD MEDAL 
CRAYONS 


Write for our brochure on blackboard 
drawing and for sample colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
~ 81-83 Fulton Street, 
New York City 


Progress in California 
Educational authorities in California 
are expecting t results from a re- 
cently ado constitutional amend- 
ment,, which ‘was characterized by 
State Supt. W. C. Wood as “the most 
important school measure submitted to 
a. people of California since the first 
constitution was adopted in 1849.” 

The amendment as adopted provides 
that hereafter the State shall con- 
tribute out of its treasury toward the 
support of the public schools an amount 
which shall be not less than $30 per pu- 
pil per year in average daily attendance 
in the elementary and high schools, and 
that the counties must raise in addition 
at least $30 per pupil in average daily 
attendance in the elementary schools 
and at least $60 per pupil in average 
daily attendance in the high schools. 

The amendment also provides that 
all of the school moneys contributed 
by the State, and 60 per cent of the 
school moneys raised by the county, 
must be used for the payment of teach- 
ers’ salaries. With the: moneys pro- 
vided by this amendment California 
will be able to establish a State-wide 
minimum salary of fully $1,300 a year. 


The Inter-Denominational Commit- 
tee on Week-Day Religious Instruction 
has issued a report on a countrywide 
survey made on the subject. The move- 
ment is under way in about thirty cities 
in ten states. In Batavia, IIl., 92 per 
cent of the pupils up to the 9th grade 
in the public school have been enrolled 
for instruction weekly in their various 
faiths. In Elmira, N. Y., the Bible 
with music has been made an extension 
course in the high school department, 
with supervised examinations and a 
syllabus of study based on the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s constructive series 
of text books. About 86 per cent of the 
students in the Van Wert, Ohio, schools 
are enrolled, while Toledo has an en- 
rollment of 2, 800 children. The move- 
ment is ees, in Grand Rapids, 








Rochester, N. Y., Gary. 
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Flags, Large Framed Pictures, 


Pencil Sharpeners, FREE! 
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PICTURES. "on? also a fall I of Religious Pictures which a: 
tiven as premiums for One Gros Sales. “Weits for illestiated Folder eiving fail information. 
We o not even a particular time limit on the ples, and will gladly grant thirty or even sixty days in which to complete 
the sale if . Asanind Mf ory returns, however, we will present every school remitting for pencils within 
fifteen days from receipt of goods a Large Carbon Brown Picture of General Pershing and one of Marshal Foch free of cost. 
These Two fine pictures are given you entirely feabss -in addition to the » regular premiums selected for the pencil sale. If you 
already have pictures of Pershing and Foch, you may sub one of Ri it and Wood if you so desire. We also include 
in every box of pencils sent out a handy little Souvenir for the Teacher’s Desk. something that will be found useful every day 
and will last a lifetime. If convenient please mention Normal Instructor-Primary Plans when ordering, giving date of Magazine. 


SEND FOR YOUR PENCILS TODAY. REMEMBER, WE DO NOT ASK ONE CENT OF MONEY IN ADVANCE 


| THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO., CAMDEN, NEW YORK | 








































FILE CLERKS 
CUSTOMS CLERKS 





- Do it Today. 


MANY OTHER POSITIONS : 
CLERKS AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


INTERNAL REVENUE CLERKS 
CLERKS AT PANAMA CANAL 
CITY POSTAL CLERKS 


Fill ont and mail the attached coupon now. You must act at once. “4 


We will immediately send you full description of the positions open to you, 
with a full description of the work, hours, vacation, salaries, and dates of 
the Spring and Summer examinations in your section. ¢ 


‘Tomorrow may be too late! 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 
WANTS TEACHERS 


Si2j2tO TO S2S3O0O A YEAR 














4 


Hundreds Railway Mail Clerks Wanted.—Pleasant Work Traveling Continually. 4 


$1600 TO $2300 A YEAR ip 








SHORT HOURS 
PLEASANT WORK a 
RAPID ADVANCEMENT © procures neat 2% 
PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT 

LONG VACATION WITH PAY +: 


~~ Franklin 
Institute, 


as Gentlemen: —Kindly send 
me, at once, and entirely with- 

< out charge or any obligation on 
} my part, list of U.S. Government big 
4 paid positions now open to teachers. 
Advise me also regarding the salaries, 
hours, work, vacation and date, of the Spring 
i” and Summer examinations in my section,send- 
7 ing me also free sample examination questions. 


oe Ce 
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COMMENCEMENT 


370 PAGES OF PLANS, HELPS, SUGGESTIONS 
A creditable and successful commencement is assured if 


The Commencement Manual 


by Edith F. A. U. Painton, the. latest. book of its kind, is 
angle of the subject is covered. 
the very feature or selection to assign each student for his individual Com- 
mencement effort, as well as many class features and entertainment novelties. 
Educators and students will find it a mine of Commencement wealth. 


CONTENTS: Salutatories (16); Valedictories (12); Histories (7 entirely 
new forms) ; Prophecies (8 exceptionally original features) ; Class 
Class Flower (9); © . 
Presentation of Diplomas (5 forms) ; r ; 
Class Poems (10); Class Mottoes with Essays (9 English and Latin) ; Suggest- 
ed Mottoes (107); Class Plays (4); Suggestions for Novel Programs, Class 
Trial, Drama, Biography, Journey, Commencement Times—Last Edition, 
t Circle, Minstrels, Funeral Pow-Wow, etc., Baccalaureate Sermons (4). 
cloth binding, gold lettering, clear attractive type, Illustrated, 370 pages. Price, postpald, $2.00. 
DENISON’S PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 

Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Monologues, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Operettas, Shadow Plays, Speak- 
| ers, etc. Our Plays and Entertainments are particularly suitable for schools. A large selection, Some- 
i Every teacher should have one of our new Catalogues mailed free. 


Denison’s Plays and Entertainments are known everywhere, 
| Tho Imprint ‘‘Denison” signifies quality. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., 152 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


consulted. Every 
The harried and perplexed teacher finds here 


lors (8 
lass Yell; The Will; Grumbler; 
Class Drill; Cartoon; Class Songs (4) ; 


Debate, Reunion, Conven- 
Beautiful 


Established over forty years. 




















effect. 





sults. 





Rev. J. H. Ralston, D. D. 


Secretary of the Corres- 
pondence Department 





8 BIBLE STUDY 
COURSES 
Synthetic Bible Study 

—a fascinating study of 


the contents of the whole 
Bible, “‘really in a class 


by itself. 

Practical Christian Work 
—for soul. winners and 
workers in exceptional 
forms of Christian service. 

Bible Doctrine N 
—a biblical course in 
the great doctrines of 
the Christian faith. 


Bible Chapter Summar 
—a unique method of 
becoming acquainted 


with every chapter in 


the Bible. 
introductory Bible Course 
—true to its name. 
Evangelism 
—nothing in _ modern 
evangelism overlooked. 
Christian Evidences 
—an old subject brought 
up to date. 
The Scofield Bible 
Correspondence Course 
ges Ge comprehen- 
sive, tested for a quarter 
of a century, and taken 
already by ten thousand 
students. 














No matter what your occupation, you can 
study the Bible by correspondence. One 
student who has taken several courses is do- 
ing all his studying on the street car going 
back and forth from his place of employment. 


Another student says: “I am sure money 
ean never buy the blessings which I have re- 
ceived from taking that course (Scofield). It 
is certainly a wonderful course. In a week 
or two I shall enroll in another course. I 
would like to go through them all.” 


Another says: “I wish to express my deep 
appreciation of the Synthetic Course. It has 

m the means of a marked change in my 
life. It is truly wonderful.” 


Trained Bible Students 


i are more and more in demand for Christian 
service at home and abroad. Whether in the 

home, church, school or the business world, 
this training is of inestimable value. 





New Students Enrolling Fast 


Business in the Correspondence Department of The 
Moody Bible Institute is far from dull in this time of 
business depression. 
and other adverse conditions have, of course, had some 
The long delayed advance in the prices of our 
courses, made necessary to bring them nearer to the 
cost basis, went into effect September 1, 1920. 
heavy advances in the advertising rates of some publi- 
cations of large circulation made it necessary to dis- 
continue using them, and others also had to be dropped 
at least temporarily because of failure to produce re- 


The general falling off in buying 


Then 


Nevertheless, new enrollments for the months of 
October, November, December, 
1921, numbered 1,164—384, or 24.8 per cent less 
than for the corresponding months a year ago, and 171 
less than for the four immediately preceding months, 
5 June, July, August and September, 1920. 

Due to the large volume of new enrollments in the past year, the figures for 
the number of students now under instruction show a gratifying increase. Jan- 
uary 31, 1920, the active students totaled 5,550; on January 31, 1921, they 
numbered 7,325—an increase of 1,775, or 32 per cent. 

We praise God for every one of the 1,164 new students, and for the large 
increase in the total number of active students, and ask all who read this ad- 
vertisement to unite with us in prayer that the Holy 
Spirit shall give to thousands more a vision for en- 
larged and more efficient Christian service, through 
the splendid training awaiting them by enrolling for a 
Moody Bible Institute Correspondence Course. 


Some Gains in View 


Are you tempted to think that you cannot afford 
the time or the money? 

No loss is incurred but great gain from the small 
outlay required to undertake systematic study of God’s 
Word with the help of such eminent Bible teachers as 
Rev. James M. Gray, D. D., 
and others who prepared the Institute’s Correspon- 
dence Courses. 

The best of all remedies for doubt concerning the 
Bible is reverent and systematic study of the Bible. 

To fill empty pews with devout worshipers, “fill up”’ 
on the Bible and lead the hearers into intelligent, .com- 
prehensive knowledge of its marvelous, life-giving, 
life-sustaining, life-glorifying contents. 


1920, and January 


Rev. C. I. Scofield, D. D., 


To transform an unsatisfactory Christian experience, to change defeat to 
victory, to mount up where vision is enlarged, the footing sure, capacity for 
service gloriously increased and the sense of partnership with the Lord Jehovah 
a daily reality, “STUDY to show thyself approved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed rightly dividing the Word of Truth.” 


You will be a personal pu- 


Enroll Now! pil—time, place and amount 


of study under your own control. The prices 
are very low—the courses are not sold for 
profit, There is no better time to start than 
NOW. Send the coupon at once for Free Pros- 
pectus describing our eight courses in detail. 


fetes eeec erases veseane ees 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


The Moody Bible Institute, 
Dept. 4575 153 Institute Place, Chicago. 


r) 

i 

: Send me your prospectus giving complete 
i information regarding your eight courses in 
4 Correspondence Bible Study. 
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_ Educational Notes 


Reports from normal schools and 
training classes show increases in many 
instances: which are quite encouraging. 


The New York Assembly has passed 
a bill requiring a course of study in the 
public schools in the use of ‘the ballot 
and the ballot box. 


Dr. M. Carey Thomas, for many 
years president of Bryn Mawr College, 
will shortly retire, having reached the 
age of 65, beyond which no ‘president 
of the college may hoid office. 


Over 116,000 people used the Cleve- 
land school buildings outside of school 
hours during the month of February. 
There should be more of this use for 
community purposes in city, village 
and country. 


Music instruction in the rural schools 
of Ohio is taught on a large scale. It 
receives. special attention in ten cen- 


county, under the supervision of two 
special music instructors employed on 
the circuit plan. 


Yale University will have as its new 
president, in succession to Dr. Arthur 
T. Hadley, James Rowland Angell, a 
distinguished psychologist and educa- 
tor, son of the late President Angell of 
the University of Michigan. Dr. An- 
gell is the first president of Yale to be 
chosen outside the alumni body of 
that university. 


With scores of children in the big 
New England shoe cities of Manches- 
ter, Brockton and Haverhill unable to 
go to school because they are unshod, 
Manchester (N. H.) school teachers 
and principals have taken the initiative 
and voluntarily pledged contributions 
that will insure a monthly sum of more 
than $200 for-the purpose of: purchas- 
ing shoes for their pupils. 


Chicago is working out a plan of 
feeding the school children in the 


being given three and five-cent meals 
daily. The children get soup, bread, 
milk and dessert’for’a nickel ‘while a 
cent buys any one thing but the milk, 
which costs. two cents. These ‘school 
lunches have proved so successful that 
more of them are to be established. The 
school board buys at wholesale and re- 
ports that “the receipts cover the pur- 
chase of ‘food.” 


By a vote of 300 to 128, the girls of 
the Classical High School of Spring- 
field, Mass., favored the adoption of a 
uniform school costume, of white middy 
blouses and dark skirts... The question 
had previously been considered by sev- 
eral hundred mothers, without decision. 
While the students will be largely gov- 
erned by this vote, the school authori- 
ties say that it will not be compulsory. 
The West Springfield School Board has 
recommended a simple uniform costume 
for girl students, but no. action has 
been taken. 


Henry Norris Russell, professor of 
astronomy at Princeton University, has 
been ng ym § awarded the gold medal 
of the Royal Astronomical Society of 
London. This is the greatest honor 
that can be given to any astronomer, 
for it is awarded to that man whose 
achievements and career entitle him to 
be called the foremost astronomer of the. 
year throughout the world. Professor 
Russell’s most notable achievement is 
known a8 the “Russell theory of stellar. 
evolution.” + & 





How to Pass Examinations 


PREPAREBY STUDYING PASTEXANINATIONS = 
with answers 


These past examinations re- 
See reeenrees Start 


@ 


“QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOKS” ~ 
11 of them containing 14 subjects. Price complete postpaid $2.50. 








tralized one-room schools in Marion | 


schools. Already 50,000 children are | 
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Domestic. Science 
THE SIMPLEST. _- 
TEXTBOOK is , 

. ELEMENTARY . 
HOME ECONOMICS 
By Prof. Mary L, Matthews 
of Purdue University 
Recitation and laboratory work in Foods 
and Cookery, Sewing and Textiles, 

and the Care of the House. 
More than a hundred illustrations. 
Published in January, 1921. Matling price, $1.40 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 











Pass Any Examination 
BY USING 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


40 SUBJECTS. 
uestions, each subject 40 cents. 
nswers, each sub; 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 1244% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 











117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Mohammedans developed the science 
of Algebra from the game of ‘‘Dominos’’ 


> i\NGO—— 
a purpese you play 


TRADE MARK 

The card game that combines Pleasure 

and Instruction for young and old alike 
Interesting, instructive and a simple way of 
perfecting one in the art of speaking French 
or Spanish. Especially helpful to the student. 

75 cents a set postpaid. 
Special prices to teachers ordering in quantity. 
Write today. 
ATKINS & CO. 


827 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 
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Teachers’ Efforts Are 
Better Rewarded 


Every teacher’s effort is better rewarded if chil- 
dren have the active minds that are nurtured by 
healthy bodies. The necessity of play and physi- 
cal development in education has long been 
established ; the necessity of proper, scientifically 
built playground equipment follows as a matter 
of course. 


As the installation and direction of playgrounds 
often rests on the teacher’s initiative, a proper 
knowledge of playground equipment and play- 
ground planning is of decided advantage. 


Get Catalog “L” 


This catalog is really a text-book on playground | 


equipment and playground planning. Regardless 
of the limit of your appropriation or whether you 
plan a new installation or extension, you will find 
in catalog “L” any number of suggestions that will 
make your selection and recommendations easier. 


Medart Engineering Service 


When you send for catalog “L” please give us a 
brief outline of your problems and get without cost 
or obligation of any nature, the benefit of our fifty 
years experience in the building of gymnasium 
and playground equipment of the highest class. 


We are particularly fitted to recommend plans 
for playground installations and extend to all 
teachers an invitation to avail themselves of our 
services. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Potomac & DeKalb Sts. . St. Louis, Mo. 


New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
San enasinn Rialto Bldg. 








} The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 





a He kag of Work, and. Special 


Satisfact 
Money Back, and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY Us.” 


W. FISHER. COMPANY, 118 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 


PLAY. Ratortalsments OY Ss 





Catalogue of nett ~~ 
FREE 
' SAM’L  PRENCH, 28 West 38th. N New York. 


zs pete cere 


FREE for the asking. Pin with any 
letters ,-numerals,.or Sterling silver or 
Rolled Gold Fate, ro cach nett p ‘doz. 
} BMBLEM GO., 858 Greiner Bldg., Pa. 
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SOUVENIR NUMBER 20 





CLOSING DAY SOUVENIRS 


Elegant Gifte from Teacher to Pupils at Close of School 


SEIBERT SOUVENIRS have been distributed by teachers to pupils all over 

the United States during the last twenty-one years. ‘To-day they are more popular 
n ever, 

We have gotten out 21 different designs in all and we might offer you 21 different 
styles to select from. Instead, we offer you two designs, our latest productions, 
which we believe is a better idea than to try to sell you something that has been 
on the market for years—something that is out of date 

SOUVENIR NO. 20. This souvenir is printed and engraved in beautiful! 
colors and silver. The design is exactly as shown in illustration. Cover is heavy 
pebbled stock. It is tied with a silk cord. Size of Souvenir 344x6%, inches. -The 
inside contains eight pages of good heavy paper on which we print the following: On 
first page“appears a very appropriate greeting from teacher to pupils. Two pages 
are taken up with a splendid poem entitled “The Close of School’ and a number of 
maxims, especially written for our souvenirs. We print for you the names of i 
school, district number, township or city, county, state, teacher, scholars and school 
board which matter you must send us with your order. This souvenir is furnished 
with or without the photo of teacher... If photo is wanted it will appear on the out- 
side just as shown by cut. If photo is not wanted, the Statue of Liberty, engraved 
in colors, takes its place. You will make no mistake in ordering this souvenir. 


See the second cover page of the March issue of this paper 
for a full description of all of our souvenirs. 

SAMPLES will be sent free. A stamp will be appreciated. It is not necessary, however, 
to see a sample before ordering as thousands of teachers send us orders without seeing samples. 
We positively please them or return their money. 

BEAR IN MIND. Our souvenirs are not_of.the cheap printed kind,” They are steel engraved 
and are made up similar to the highest grade Christmas cards. 

PHOTO SOUVENIRS. hotos are wanted on souvenirs, be sure to send us a photo of 
yourself or schoolhouse, Saale wrapped and with yotir name on the back. We will make a 
small photo for each souvenir. Your photograph will be returned uninjured. We can copy a 
small or large photo, but if you want the best results, send a good clear photo. Remove and 
send picture only if your photo is enclosed in large folder. It is easier to replace it than to 


mail the large folder. 
PRICE OF SOUVENIRS hooks. di uriet Crumbe' on nship or 
sc. ool, iatric' nun r wnent or 
40 or less without photo $1.76, additional ones 9c each. | <1i7;,°9untyy, tater, teach or, aehohars, 
10 or less with photo $1 ~~, additional ones 11c each. 3rades or year will also be prin 
Extra photos can be had at 50c per dozen. desired. 
The above price iaded | S envelo 


for enclosing each CLUB OFFER. If one or more of your 
souvenir. This envelope is made of transparent paper, aoe ia duels ondend ate wouea, ee cae 
All of our goods are sent postpaid. 














































send in their orders with yours, we will 
allow a a per cent discount on 


entire lot. 


REMITTANCE must accompan; orders. Send P. O. or Express Money Order or registered letter if possible. 
Stamps and personal check accep’ 4 ag when other forms of 


SEIBERT PRINTING CO., Box 80, Dover, Ohio 


























Truancy in schools goes with physi- 
cal or mental defects to a large extent. 
At least that is the statement made by 
John W. Davis, head of the Attendance 
Bureau of the New York City Board of 
Education, who says that out of 5,100 
truants examined last year more than 
4000 were found to have such defects. 
Another cause and one sometimes more 
easily remedied, is given as “worn 
shoes and clothing. ” “One of the first 
things we do for many truants is to get 
them good shoes, for many a child is 
kept from school by real self-respect, 
rei fear the other children will jeer at 

im. 


An unsuccessful effort was made in 


‘| the recent Ohio legislature to repeal the 


teachers’ retirement law. This law, 
which is only two years old, provides 
that, after thirty-six years of service 
in the Ohio schools, a teacher may re- 
tire at the age of sixty—and must re- 
tire at the age of seventy—thereafter 
receiving retirement pay equal to about 
half the salary last earned. This re- 
tirement pay comes out of a fund to 
which the law requires active teachers 
to contribute 4 per cent of their sal- 
aries. As the fund is new and not yet 
able to carry all its obligations, boards 
of education are required to contribute 
an approximately equal amount out of 
public moneys at their disposal. 


Teach Children to be Kind to 
Animals 

One of the most important things to 
teach children is to take good care of 
their household pets; to remember , to 
feed them and to give them water to 
drink at regular times if possible. 

We are only doing right if we treat 
every living creature as we would wish 
to be treated ourselves. If you drive 
a horse, think how you would like to be 
treated if you were that horse. Treat 
your dog and cat as you would like to 
be treated if you could change places 
with them.—Humane Education Press 
Bureau. 





























FREE CATALOG N CLASS 
- Either pin illustrated mate ‘with peel equal Ag 
amount of lettering, - or twocolorsenamel, 35% 
Silver plate, 25¢ ea., $2.50doz. Sterling silver, 
> 50c 00 doz. Ld 3 ot nn emcee a 
BASTIAN BROS, 7 
Bastian Bidg.- 217 Pomeuten, N.Y, 


No, N907 No. N 
Ok. Gold $1.10/10k. Gold 
Ster. Silver 75c\14k. Gold 3. soliak. Gold $7.95 





















TEACHERS | CLASS PRESIDENTS! § : i 
Buy Di rom the Manufacturers. — ga? | 


¢ 5 . No, N936 
and Rings loaned to Grammar, High, Sunday ire tings. meet 10k. Gold $2.50 
School and College class officers or faculty. i a a and prepay tra: ortat tion charges! Ster. Silver $1.46 
Make sample selection from FREE catalog s livery gua rantesd. Send for samplen ‘of Engraved Com- 
of 300 designs from 20¢ to $20 each, mencement evitations. Galion Cards, Etc. 


METAL ARTS CO. CHAS S.STIFFT “anuracturer 


Rochester, N. Y. LITTLE ROCK,ARK. 
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Our leading salesmen; who a few years ago were maxing meager salaries 
teaching, are now earning between $10, §00 and $15,000 annually. 


We need live young men and women teachers everywhere for vacation 
and permanent work. Write for our free BLuz Boox; which tells what 
other teachers are doing in this work. 


FRANK J. MACKEY, New Crerar Library Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
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VALPARAISO 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Founded 1873 by Henry B. Brown 


HE Summer School of Valparaiso University will open May 31, 1921 and will continue twelve 
weeks, An exceptional opportunity is offered to combine the summer vacation with study at 
a most reasonable expense. During the summer session there will be beginning, intermediate 
and advanced courses offered in the following departments: 
Preparatory, High School, Arts and Sciences, Education, Home Economics, 
Music, Fine Arts, Public Speaking, nae Engineeri ring, 
Chemistry and Pharmacy, Physical Ed fucation 
Special professional and advanced courses for teach principals and supervisors 
The expenses are the lowest. Tuition $25.00 for the term of twelve weeks. Board—The University 
maintains a cafeteria, where the best of board may be obtained at lowest prices. Rooms $15.00 to 
$20.00 for the term. 
Bulletin giving plete infor 


DANIEL RUSSELL HODGDON, Sc.D., LL.D., President, 


Old College Building 





tion concerning courses, etc., will be mailed free, address 
Valparaiso, Indiana 
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Study PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP at One of Our 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


1921 
New York, N.Y. Portland, Oregon Greeley,Colo. Cedar Rapids, lewa 


THE PALMER METHOD 


Embodies the Right Mechanics and Pedagogy of Practical Handwriting 

The Palmer Method has become the standard thruout America, because it produces 
satisfactory results. If you don’t believe it, inquire; or better, try it and see for yourself. 

We reach the Pupil thru the Teacher. We increase the Teacher’s market value and 
diminish her labor. There are many thousands of grateful teachers thruout the United States, 
to whom the Palmer Method has spelled Opportunity and Success, 

You are all vitally interested in the Efficient Teaching of Practical Penmanship, The Big 
Ideas and Modern Methods which this fundamental subject hs developed in recent years constitute 
the most radical educational reformation of our generation. ASK US FOR CATALOG. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 
623 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. PITTOCK BLDG., PORTLAND, ORE, 
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UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


State Summer School for Teachers — July 5—August 12, 1921 
‘“*THE COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL EAST OF THE ROCKIES’’ 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
| ART ENGLISH HOME ECONOMICS 
CIVICS FRENCH LATIN PHYSICAL TRAINING 
)} EDUCATION HISTORY MATHEMATICS SP. SH 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE SECRETARIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
Excellent opportunities for week-end mountain outings. 
Room and Board at moderate prices. 
The detailed announcement of the summer school giving full particulars regarding courses, 
fees, credits, dormitories, excursions, etc., will be sent upon application to 
THE DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 























PROJECT METHOD 


June 21—SUMMER COURSE—Jaly 30 
Three Depts. — KEINDERGARTEN—PRIMARY— PLAYGROUND. 
Address, PESTALOZZI FROEBEL Ls a COLLEGE 
Box D, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard CHICAGO 


AND HOME EDUCATION 


(Accredited) 
Formerly Chicago Kindergarten Institute 


1921 Summer School 
June 25th to July 30th 
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“Evanston-Chieago 
SUMMER SESSION 


—0On the Shore of Lake Michigan— 


raity C: along the shore of Lake 
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in Accounting, Advertis- 
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Lyceum Arts 
Conservatory (Inc.) 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 20—August 1 (Six Weeks) 
ELIAS DAY, Director 
“Thorough Preparation Sor a Definite Work.” 

















The Des Moines Meeting 


The 1921 meeting of the National 
Education Association will be held at 
Des Moines, Iowa, July 4th to 8th, A 
very large attendance is promised by 
all the indications. The central loca- 
tion of Des Moines and its easy acces- 
sibility to the many thousands of teach- 
ers of the Middle West will have much 
to do with this. The largely increased 
membership of the past year, and the 
representative control of the Associa- 
tion now in operation will also have 
its favorable effect upon this attend- 
ance from the entire country. 

Des Moines is certainly most favor- 
ably located for this meeting, and well 
able to accommodate it. There are 
thirty hotels in the down town district 
within a radius of five blocks and con- 
venient to Convention Hall. In addi- 
tion, other rooms are available in 
apartments and private homes, A 
well-organized local committee is at 
work, and the city will give generous 
welcome to the teachers of the country. 
For reservations and other information 
address Chas. F. Pye, 407 Youngerman 
Building, Des Moines. It is urged that 
all reservations be made through the 
committee, and that these be made as 
early as possible to relieve the commit- 
tee of extremely heavy work in the 
days immediately preceding the conven- 
tion. 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of 
the International Kindergarten Union 
will be held in Detroit, May 2 to 6. 
The headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Statler, and sessions will be held at the 
Statler Convention Hall, the Wood- 
ward Avenue Baptist Church and the 
Central High School Auditorium. Re- 
duced rates of one and one-half fare 
on the “Certificate Plan” have been 
granted by the Central and Trunk Line 
Passenger Association, and other As- 
sociations are expected to take similar 
action. A varied and valuable program 
is arranged. Miss —_ C. Vande- 
walker of Washington, D. C., is presi- 
dent of the Union and Miss Mary Mur- 
ray, Springfield, Mass., corresponding 
secretary. For information in regard 
to accommodations write to Miss Helen 
ee “gad tte 745 Webb Ave., Detroit, 
ich. 


The eleventh annual Nebraska State 
High School tournament was held at 
Lincoln in March. There were 201 
teams enrolled, as against twenty-one 
in 1911. Over 1400 men took part in 
the three hundred or more games 
played on the six playing floors pro- 
vided. Twenty-six basket ball teams 
contested in the afternoon and evening 
of the final day for supremacy in their 
respective classes. This is the largest 
tournament of its kind ever held in the 
United States. 





Thirteen universities in the United 
States have enrollments over 5000, in- 
cluding Columbia (with 23,793), Cal- 
ifornia, New York, Illinois, Boston, 
Minnesota, Ohio State, Wisconsin, 
Northwestern, Chicago, Harvard, 
Washington State, and Cornell. 









A Teachers’ Opportunity 
This Summer 


A Special Summer Course to meet the aegis of 
teache: ers of Payson! cannes 


and of 
other . bpaebese who desire instruction fore their 
potest and ~ E) This course, 
6, combines pleasant vacation 
work with eaitts- building. damentals of 
bject ‘ht. Gymnasium drills and ex- 
, tennis, athletic divers- 
ons, Large, well equipped buildin ree for 
catalog of Special Summer and Regular C Jourses. 


AMERICAN gm PHYSICAL 
EES @ Eases 
Accredited Co-educational 


Dept. N5 4200 Grand Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

















PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


FOR WOMEN 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


SIX WEEKS—June 27 to August 6, 1921 

TEACHERS! Why not become more efficient 
individuals, add to your usefulness as teachers 
and INCREASE YOUR SALARIES? 

OUR TEACHERS’ COURSES IN ALL 
BRANCHES OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
— GYMNASTICS AND DANCING — ARE 
ACCEPTED BY SCHOOL BOARDS FOR 

PROMOTION CREDIT, 

SCHOOL IS ACCREDITED BY STATE DE- 
PARTMENTS OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
AND CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

Experts in all Departments. Exceptional Danc’ 

with MADELINE beep mm AZLITE 
Assistant Chalif Normal School of 

School Dormitory, conveniently located. 

SUMMER CAMP in Wisconsin open JULY and 
AUGUST for girls from nine years of age and upward, 

For catalogs address.the REGISTRAR. 

Established 1903 
CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Box N.I. 430 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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% in other quarters of ‘the year. 


Fiteratare, schools provide courses in Arts, 


6 cine, and 


Ideal place for recreation as well as study. 
: If, tennis, rowing, 
and Lake Michigan within 


1st Term—June 20—July 27 
2nd Term—July 28—Sept. 2 
Write for complete announcement 


The Unisersity of Chicaga 
BOX S11I—FACULTY EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





% The Summer Quarter } 
Courses are the same in education- # 
al and credit value as those offered 3 


The colleges, the graduate schools and the 7 


, ete, Two great parks % 
walking distance, % 
» Students may registerforeithertermorboth, # 
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Music and Dramatic Art. 
Work taken during summer will be on 
courses. Diplomas and Degrees. Write 
COURSES OPEN MONDAY, JUNE 27, 1922 8 - — ; 
For book of Campus views and detailed escription of courses address Address Registrar, Dept. N.1. 
WALTER = SCOTT, PRESIDENT, | 600-610 Lyon & Healy Bidg.. CHICAGO 
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School Souvenirs 
Style No. 8 Souvenir _ 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


OUR 1921 SOUVENIRS meet the requirements of the most artis- 


tic and refined taste. 
that speed the halcyon years of 


They are pleasing reminders of ha 
childhood. - They are the 


h 


py days 
armoni- 


ous blending of the engraver’s art and the printer’s skill. Our Sou- 


venirs Bear Your Name, the Names of a 


your Pupils and the 


Names of your School Officers, in clear new type; and when so 
ordered, you can have a Photograph of yourself or that of School 


Building on first cover page, as desired. 


Souvenir No. 8. Booklet consists of cover 
and two inserts united with silk ribbon. Size 
nearly 4x7 inches when folded. Cover is of 
heavy ripple linen finish stock, embossed in 
three colors from steel die plates, and in de- 
sign as noted in photographic reproduced en- 
graving printed on this page. Photo for 
this style is nearly 2x3 inches in size and ob- 
long in form. Description of inserts is noted 


. in another paragraph. 


Inserts: Both styles of Souvenirs have two 
inserts of best quality white paper. Farewell 
greeting, and an appropriate Close of School 
poem and a number of Maxims appear on the 
several pages. Greeting and other matter 
printed on the insert pages was written ex- 
pressly for our booklets, and the printing 
plates are engraved. from pen drawings. The 
poems and maxims are appropriately illus- 
trated with etchings. 


Send Following Copy: 


Name of School, District Number, Township, County and 
State, Name of Teacher, Co. Supt., School Officers, and 
Names of Your Pupils. Grade or Year printed if desired. 








Prices. Either Style. 


Envelopes included 
Plain 


Qua. 
10 
12 
15 
17 
20 
22 
25 
27 
30 
32 
35 
37 
40 
42 
45 
47 
50 











size photo and from a group: 
jured, : 


Samples Are Furnished 


When Photos Are Wanted 


Send photo of yourself or of your school building. Write 
your name and address on back of photo. We copy any 
Photos returned unin- 


will be appreciated, but not absolutely necessary. 


The Ohio Printing Company, 


1.75 
1.93 
2.20 
2.38 
2.65 
2.83 
3.10 
3.28 
3.55 
3.73 
4.00 
4.18 
4.45 
4.63 
4,90 
5.08 
5.35 


Additional Copies: 
Plain 9c each 
With Photo lle each 


Photo 


1.95 
2.17 
2.50 
2.72 
3.05 
3.27 
3.60 
3.82 
4,15 
4.37 
4.70 
4.92 
5.25 
5AT 
5.80 
6.02 
6.35 


Assured Delivery 10c 
Orders replaced if lost 


Samples will be mailed upon request; a postage stamp 








Box N, 





15 


Specials for May, June, July, 
and August 


GUMMED PHOTOS: Send any photo and 24e and we 
will send you 12 copies of same in a convenient size, 
nearly 114x214, gummed ready to attach to card, appli- 
cations or to give to your friends, 25 for 40c, 


POST CARDS: Copied from any photo, in oval and 
square cut-outs, fine work; can supply with or without 
the postcard side printed, Doz, $1.00. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS or announcements at reason- 
able prices: Send for samples and state how many 
wanted—fine imitation engraved effect. Samples for 
two cent stamp. 


CALLING CARDS: Your name printed in text. type. 
equal to engraved work, fine stock, in ladies or misses 
or gents sizes, packed in neat box; 12 for 40c, 25 for 
60c, 50 for $1.00. 


LIBRARY LABELS: A very neat label about 144x2% 
inches in size, engraved heading, and fancy border with 
YOUR NAME and other lines printed. Just the thing 
to paste in your books, you will not lose any books with 
your printed name inside: Gummed paper, ready to 
stick on. 100 for 50c, 250 for $1.00, 500 for $1.7&. Labels 
printed for school libraries at same price. 


AMATEUR PHOTO FINISHING: Send any 6 negative 
roll and 50c and receive 2 finely finished prints from 
each negative. 12 to roll or pack, send 75¢ and receive 
2 prints from each negative. Prompt service, 


CHRISTMAS MATERIAL: If you are interested in 
printed to order Christmas Cards, or Booklets, Souvenirs, 
write for our 1921 line of samples and catalog. 


Uhrichsville, Ohio 








Zaner Method Writing 


Arm Movement 


SUMMER SCHOOLS--1921 
Columbus, Ohio June 20 to August 26 
Chicago, Illinois June 25 to July 15 
Denver, Colorad June 20 to July 15 
Trenton, New Jersey July 5 to July 39 


Methods t 8 and ing hing 
e cs) rvising and Teac Publi 
School Writing, "Penmanship Psychology, Peda- 
geey and Practice, Public School Drawing and 
ormal’Commercial Courses. 

; ‘ DEMAND 
Cupertigors and oeial Teachers ot eet 
ing; a » an ommer 1 jects 
Gieiter Demand Than Ever Betore. ere ag 


SALARIES JUSTIFY SPECIALIZATION 


For complete Information’ address . 
Zanerian College of P Columbus, Ohio. 
Home of Zaner. Method. Writing. 


PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi-Froebe] Teachers College 
June 21— SUMMER SCHOOL —July 30. 
College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 
3 Departments — 1, ne Feculty Fine Primary, 

ec 


Box B, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
fT BUSINESS COLLEGE COURSE udve 


pc mae TO wend $100 eae ys Graduates 
laced in ns. ‘AILS FREE. 
Brown's Home Study School, 314-S, Peoria, Ilis. 


Pass Eighth Grade Examinations 























SAVE TIME grade 
examinations, The 48 book of 
) Nebraska 8th given 


of each 8th grader. Over 1800live 
Peay ew all 8th grade subjects. 
gato 4 or more 35 cents 





booked aia rae of this county, and 
bene E. Provipencr, Kr. 
OSCAR WARP . - ° MINDEN, NEBRASKA 









r * and “‘Permo- 
dello’? THE PRANG COMPANY 
1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 30 Irving Pt., N. ¥. 








Who are “Superintendents” ? 
The report of the committee ap- 


pointed a year ago to recommend a separate 
plan for the election of officers of the “In Rem 
Department of Superintendence, pres- on nige 


ented and adopted:at the Atlantic City 
meeting, provided that: 

“Membership in the Department. of 
Superintendence shall be defined to in- 
clude state, county and city superin- 
tendents (1000 population and above), 
assistant superintendents and all state 
and national officers of school adminis- 
trations who are members: of the Na- 
tional Education Association.” 

The report also declared that the De- 

partment shall provide its own system 
of financial support and shall be finan- 
cially independent of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 
_ It was provided in the report taat 
nominations for the elective officers be 
made from the floor on the first day of 
the annual convention, that ballot 
boxes be open from 11 A. M. to 6 P. M. 
on the third day of the meeting, and 
that the result of the ballot be an- 
nounced. on the last day. 





The. United States makes up only 
one-seventeenth of the .world, but 
spends as much on. education as the rest 
of the world combined, according to. a 
statement made by United States Com- 
missioner of Education P. P. Claxton. 
“In 1870, fifty years ago, $63,000,000 
was spent in this country on elementary 
and secondary education; in 1920 we 
spent $1,015,000,000. In 1870 we spent 
$201,000 for the preparation of teach- 
ers; in 1920 $27,000,000.” However, it 
should also be remembered that, accord- 
ing to the statistician of the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, the following also 
is true: In the year ending June 30, 
1920, every person in the United States 
paid an average of $50 to the govern- 
ment. Out of this sum $1.50 went for 
public works, $1.60 for administration 
of government, $46.40 for war, and—50 
cents for education, public health, and 
development of resources, 





colors; 


they are 
s for 1921: “ 


with teacher’s name, etc., 
Send at once 16 cents for two samples 
Poems which we print upon the ribbons. A Gift is given with every order. Club Orders: A dicount 
of 10 per cent will be allowed. If yo haze ordered once you willorder again. Order atonce forthe first time te 
beauty in the Heavy Ribbon Book Add 3 cents for i when the irs are ordered, 


The “Dainty” and Beautiful Souvenirs for 1921 


are the attractive poems which are printed upon the Heavy Satin Ribbon Book [Marks in seven 
useful and not forgotten. 
lowers of Memory,’’ ‘*Wishes Three,’’ ‘‘Try, Try Again,’’ 
mbrance.’’ We can select the poem for you if you wish. Give date of school closing. 
ist: Ten or less large size marks with name of School, District, County and Teacher's 
65, each additional one 14 cents each, size 25¢x9 inches. Ten or less next size marks 
$1.45 and additional ones 11 cents each, size 1%x9 inches. 


Can be furnished in assorted colors if desired. 


, large and small including catalogue and paper slips of 





If too late to send for samples, we will select for you at once and guarantee satisfaction. 
BROWN & BROWN 


DEPT. 52 DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








Test This Great Song Book 






who writes, so sen 


for yourself. 


Everyday Songs 
is a book that is especially prepared for 


beginners and younger 


tains nearly 200 graded songs—a tremen- 


dous value for 5 cents. 


Also a Book of Poems 
The “zor Famous Poems” sells at 25¢ 
each. A rarely good collection, esp 2 
cially for school use, at a very low 
price. No free samples. 


at OUR Expense 


Try it a week—a month. Note the easy keys 
for childish voices, the cheery old songs that 
all pupils like to sing, the helpful facts about 
music that aid the teacher so greatly in giving 


Send Today for Your Free Copy 


We will send a copy free to every teacher 
| at once and judge it 


the pupil a real under- 
standing of the subject. 
See how concise and 
complete are the sugges 
tions to teachers, and 
how easy it is to teach 
even backward pupils 
with the aid of a prac 
tical yet simple book like 
this Everyday Song Book, 
Prices: 
5c each in 100 lots, F. O. B. Chi- 


cago. $1.00 dozen, prepaid. Less 
than 12 at 10c each, prepaid. 


The 101 Best Songs 
A splendid song book for older pupils, 
selling at 7c each in 100 Bes hes 
known song book in the world. Send 
for your free sample. ’ 


dren, and con- 


CABLE COMPANY, 1216 Cable Building, CHICAGO 





The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers, 
‘Write for catalog ©, 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 
HEKTOGRAPH MFG. & 

co. 

















CATALOGUE 
Send 15 cents for Oar 
64-Page Catalogue 
ot 1600 ministure 
illustrations, 





$13.50. 


icture 


‘Ihe Perry Pi 


BOX13, MALDEN, MASS, Two Cent Size 


Bird Pictures in Natural Col i: 3 
Three cents each for 15 or more. err oA hah Ten Cent Size 


Large Pictures for Framing. Price $1.75 for one- $1. 
ARTOTYPES, “arse Picture gg yt i 


One Cent Size 
8x3%. For 50 or more, 


5%x8. For 25 or more. 


10x12. For 5 or more. 
(Madonna of the Chair. Raphasl 





_ DUPLICATOR ‘ 
948 W, 17th Ot, N.Y. City 
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Unless stamped 
like this it is not 
an Educator. 





May 1921 























Neat laced Educator, 


for growing boy 


Keep your Scholar Hygiene 100% 


EACHERS! Clean hands, clean face, 

pearly-white teeth, etc., are fine—per- 
sistent young users of soap and dental cream 
become more numerous each day. 

But how about correct posture? 

Cramped posture often means cramped 
feet. There’s the chance for much education 
on the subject of Right Shoes. 

The Rice & Hutchins Educator Shoe cor- 
rects the posture-evil. Scientifically built to 
fit the growing feet, with full freedom for 
toes and tendons, it can never cause corns, 
callouses, bunions, ingrowing nails, fallen 
arches, or any other cramped foot trouble. 

Educators “let the feet grow as they 
should,” straight, Supple, and shapely... And 


* Jet. grown-ups’ bent’ foot-bonées: ere, 
‘out'in joyous Comfort. 9 9. res: mrs ik agai 
. Find out how, eebtelookangs Educators are, eet 


. 
“ 


Ask your own shoe dealer, But remember— 
all broad-toed shoes are not Educators. For 
your protection, look on the sole ‘for the 
famous EDUCATOR trade-mark. 


Write for 
r ‘Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet’’ 


Full of useful information, particularly for 
teachers. Send for it—free. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc, 22 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


RICE & HUTCHINS 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
BY 


THE F. A. OWEN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


DANSVILLE 
NEW YORK 


Entered at the Dansville, 
N. Y., Post-Office as 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 
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F. our boys and girls are to 
become useful and patriot~ 
ic men and women , they 
must learn to be good little 
citizens; that is, they must 
learn to respect authority, 
whether it 1s of their parents, 
their school teachers, or that 
of the policemen of their 
town; they must learn all 
they can in school, anddo 
what they can to im prove 
their neighborhood ,their town 
and the great country to 
which they owe so many 
blessingS- -- - 
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SCHOOL SEATS—POSTURE—HEALTH 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTION BY M. V. O'SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 
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spection in public schools, 
people are beginning to ap- 
preciate the important part 
which school seats play in 
the physical development 
The statistics of deformities 





of the young. 
of growth have been compiled in a number 
of American cities, and they are impres- 


sive, even oppressive. A considerable pro- 
portion of school children are afflicted 
with curvature of the spine. This difficulty 
becomes more common as we go up the 
grades and into the high school. In most 
colleges and universities to-day, careful 
examinations are made of the physical 
condition of entering students, and curva- 
ture of the spine is so frequent as to make 
it imperative that we discover and elimi- 
nate the cause, if possible. This deformity 
handicaps an individual not only because 
it injures his appearance, but it may also 
interfere with the proper functioning of 
vital organs. 

It is, of course, known to all readers that 
the spinal column is made up of a series of 
small bones or vertebrae. The spinal cord 
extends down through them, and branch- 
ing off from the cord are nerves which pass 
out between each pair of vertebrae to mus- 
cles and vital organs. Now it happens 
sometimes in curvature of the spine that 
the vertebrae press upon the nerves and 
prevent their proper functioning with the 
result that there is more or less serious dis- 
turbance in the organs which these nerves 
govern. 

What is the relation of school seats to 
curvature of the spine? It is shown in the 
illustrations on this page how a desk which 
is too high may develop curvature. Sup- 
pose a pupil during the: growing period 
uses, four or five hours each school day, 
thirty-eight or forty weeks each year for 
eight to twelve years, a desk which is so 
high that in order to rest his arm on it he 
lifts his shoulder and so pulls the spine out 
of alignment. Ordinarily the right shoul- 
der will be raised too high, and the left 
will be kept too low. It is probable that 
any child who maintains this posture in 
school year after year will acquire some 
degree of curvature. Even if no curvature 
results there will be inequality in the 
height of the shoulders, which will prove 
a handicap to an individual in later life. 

Older pupils often use desks which are 
too low. It is practically certain then that 
they will bend over their desks, and they 
will be in a cramped posture several hours 
every day. Photographs have been made 
of schoolrooms throughout the country, in 
which almost every pupil is seen bending 
over his desk. In such a position the lungs 
are constricted; the shoulders are pressed 


forward, which tends to develop the famil- 
iar round shoulder; and, most serious of 
all, the circulation in the brain is retarded. 
When children keep this posture in school 
day after day for years, they are likely to 
become either neurotic or dull. The writer 
has visited schools in which many of the 
children were in this cramped position, 
and the teachers complained about their 
inattention, and even their stupidity. It is 
probable that no individual can be alert, 
keen, and aggressive who remains in a 
bent-over posture four or five hours every 
day. If we add to this the fact that, when 





Seat too high. Child ts unable 
to rest feet on floor and leans 
over on desk for support 


the lungs are so constrained as to prevent 
deep breathing, lung disease is likely to 
develop, we can appreciate the immense 
importance of pupils’ using desks which 
will enable them to sit upright. 

Often one sees a room seated in such a 
way that each desk is too far from the cor- 
responding seat. When this is the case the 
pupils will bend forward most of the time. 
The way to overcome this difficulty is, of 
course, to have the top of the desk adjust- 
able, so that it can be pushed back when 
the pupil wishes to leave his seat, or the 
seat itself should revolve so that the pupil 
can turn out into the aisle and get free 
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Distance between seat and desk 
too great. Pupil assumes a 
position in which lungs and 
other vital organs are cramped 





Too great a space between seat 
and desk, causing pupil to 
stoop too much and inducing 


round shoulders 





Desk and chair too small for 
pupil’s size, causing lower limbs 
to become cramped 








from his desk. There is an added advan- 
tage in having the seat swing, in that it 
tends to keep pupils from developing mus- 
cular tensions. Anyone who sits in a rigid 
seat will be apt soon to take on the rigidity 
himself, whereas if he sits in a revolving 
seat there will be suggestion of greater 
freedom and ease, and he will not so 
quickly become muscularly tense. Schools 
provided with such seats are less likely to 
show restlessness and strain at the end of a 
day than schools provided with fixed, im- 
movable seats. G 

Some readers may now be asking: “How 








Distance between seat and desk 
too small, causing pressure on 
stomach 








How curvature of 
the spine is devel- 
oped 


Desk too high for child, caus- 
ing elevation and a correspond- 
ing curve in the spinal column 














Right adjustment of desk and 

seat as to height and spacing, 
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can any school provide seats and desks 
adapted to various pupils when they differ 
so much in size?” There is no way to 
solve this problem except to have seats and 
desks that can be adjusted. It is impossible 
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to have only one-sized seats and desks in 
anv schoolroom and meet the requirements 
of the majority of pupils. Take forty chil- 
dren chosen at random and they will differ 
widely in every measurement,—in knee 
height, elbow height, sitting height, and 
standing height. The accompanying 
graphs show variations in these measure- 
ments in four first grades of a city in the 
Middle West. The figures on the left in- 
dicate the number of pupils of a given 
measurement; the figures at the bottom in- 
dicate heights in inches. Take the six- 
year-old children in the first grade: one 
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child is 3814 inches tall; one is 50 inches; 
and the others ranges between these ex- 
tremes. Most of the children are between 
46 and 48 inches tall. The seven-year- 
olds range between 43 inches and 50 inches 
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Knee Heights in Four First 
Grades 
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in height. The eight-year-olds range from 
44 inches to 5314 inches. There is a simi- 
lar variation in the second grade, and in 
all the grades. Now put all the pupils in 
any grade in seats of the same size, and it 
can be appreciated that some of them will 
be poorly accommodated. 

In knee height the first grade children 
vary all the way from 9 3-5 inches to 15 
inches. The majority of them are between 


19 


11 and 13 inches, but it can be seen at a 
glance that they differ widely, and if they 
should all be provided with seats (and 
desks) of the same height most of them 
would be very poorly accommodated. As 
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Elbow Heights in Four First Grades 


a matter of fact, the seats and desks in 
these first-grade rooms are all too high. It 
is a common fault of school seats in the 
first grade that they are too high for the 
majority of children. On the other hand, 
the seats for the children in the eighth 
grade are as a rule too low. 

Any reader who will study the graph 
showing the various measurements merely 
of first grade children in the city referred 
to will be impressed with the fact that in 
any group of school children there will be 


wide differences in all measurements. This 
(Continued on page 67} 


Individualized Instruction in Public Schools 


BY CARLETON W. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This atticle embodies the sub- 
stance of a talk given by Superintendent Wash- 
burne before the Principals and Superintendents 
Section of the Illinois State Teachers Association. 
A more detailed discussion of the principles of in- 
dividualized instruction, by the same author, will 
be found in the September 1920 issue of The 
Elementary Sehool Journal (University of Chicago). 


HERE is no doubt in the minds of 
T school people as to the desirability of 
fitting the schools to the individual pu- 
pils, but until recently it has seemed as if 
public school conditions rendered this a prac- 
tical impossibility. Most experiments in in- 
dividualizing instruction have been carried 
on by private schools, or schools differently 
organized from the standard public school. 
They have therefore succeeded only in show- 
ing the desirability of individual instruction, 
without showing its feasibility. 

Two things are necessary to show whether 
or not a public school system can be 
adapted to individual differences. One of 
these is a plan; the other is a demonstra- 
tion that the plan will work in an actual 
public school system. These two require- 
ments have been met in Winnetka. The 
Winnetka schools in no sense hold them- 
selves up as models to the rest of the school 
world. We are modifying the details of our 
procedure every day, and the material which 


we are using is sometimes crude. But in 
spite of our imperfections we are promoting 
children individually by subjects as a result 
of carrying out a plan each step of which is 
both safe and practical. 


SPECIFIC GOALS 

The first step is the recasting of the course 
of study in terms of specific goals to be 
achieved by the pupils of each grade. These 
goals are not an outline and are never in 
terms of pages to be covered nor time to be 
spent. They are definite statements of the 
skills to be achieved, facts to be known, and 
habits to be acquired. The goals in arith- 
metic in our fifth grade include a definitely 
stated degree of speed and accuracy in the 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division of fractions and decimals. Pupils 
and teacher are not told merely that they 
must cover fractions and decimals. They 
know exactly the types of examples that 
they must be able to do, the rate at which 
they must be able to do them, and how ac- 
curate the result must be. The goal in silent 
reading is a definite speed and comprehen- 
sion score. In oral reading it is a definite 
rating on the Gray scale, and so on through 
all the subjects. Pupils, teachers, parents, 
and supervisory officers all know exactly 


WASHBURNE, Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 


what the minimum requirements are for 
each subject in any grade of work. 

There is nothing dangerous about the 
formulating of one’s goals, there is nothing 
radical about it, and the efficiency and in- 
terest of the pupils and teachers will in- 
crease in proportion to the definiteness of 
the goals set before them. It is possible 
through the setting of minimum goals to 
permit greater freedom of method to 
teachers than one can permit under a more 
general course of study. It is also possible 
for the teacher to exercise her own initia- 
tive and originality in rounding out and go- 
ing beyond the minimum goals set in the 
course of study. 


CRITERIA OF TESTS 


The second step is the devising of tests 
which will show accurately whether or not 
a pupil has reached his goals and will indi- 
cate clearly the remedies to be applied for 
any weaknesses brought out by the tests. 
The standard tests now on the market some- 
times will do this, but for the most part 
they are inadequate. They are written 
more from the standpoint of the supervisor 
and school surveyor than from the stand- 
point of the individual pupil and his teacher. 
They sample and strike an average instead 
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A Second Grade Room in Skokie School 


of covering the ground completely. Even teacher should not individualize the work of correspondingly large amounts of written 


the so-called diagnostic tests diagnose only 
general weaknesses and seldom give a clear 
indication of how these weaknesses can be 
overcome. One of the most difficult phases 
of individualizing the course of study is the 


in spelling and reading. « In these two sub- 
jects the goals are already definitely estab- 
lished, tests are already available which are 
specifically diagnostic, and the practice ma- 
terial is in the subject matter itself. All 


preparing of individually diagnostic tests.V one needs is a bookkeeping system. 


Fortunately, however, a series of such tests 
has now been prepared and while it is not 
yet available in published form a complete 
description of the tests will shortly be pub- 
lished (in The Journal of Educational Re- 
search) which will enable any inter- 
ested principal or’ superintendent to mime- 
ograph copies for use in his school. It may 
be worth while to summarize the criteria 


which have been used in making these tests, 


They are: First, completeness. Each test 
must cover a complete group of teaching 
units. Second, the test must be diagnostic. 
The answers must show at once just where 
the pupil’s weakness lies. Third, the tests 
must be easily given under standard public 
school conditions. Fourth, the scoring must 
be both simple and accurate. 


PRACTICE MATERIAL AND BOOKKEEPING 

The third step in the developing of an in- 
dividual system is the preparation of devel- 
opment and practice material which can be 
placed in the hands of the children them- 
selves, and which will make it possible for 
them to correct the defects shown by the 
diagnostic tests, or to prepare themselves 
beforehand for the taking of these tests. 

The fourth step is the devising of a sys- 
tem of bookkeeping that will not be cum- 
bersome, but that will indicate at a glance 
just where any pupil is in any subject, and 
what weaknesses he has to correct. This 
step is not as necessary under a class sys- 
tem as it is under an individual system, but 
in so far as it is feasible, it is certainly safe. 


SPELLING AND READING 
While for the individualization of several 
subjects, such as arithmetic and written 
language work, considerable preparation 
must be made along the lines of the steps in- 
dicated above, there is no reason why any 


Since reading and spelling are so easily in- 
dividualized that there is no excuse for any- 
one’s administering them under the class 
lockstep, and since the individualization of 
them illustrates the general principles un- 
derlying all individual work, it may be 
worth while to describe in some detail how 
‘spelling and reading are taught under the 
individual system in Winnetka. 

Spelling was the first subject which we 
put on an individual basis. The goals in 
spelling are definite—the mastery of a cer- 
tain number of commonly used words form- 
ing the course of study in spelling. In Win- 
netka we use the words of Ashbaugh’s Iowa 
scale, but it would be equally possible to use 
any spelling book. The test of spelling should 
not be what some of the scale makers are 
making it: a sampling process to rate spell- 
ing ability. From the teachers’ and pupils’ 
standpoint a spelling test should include all 
the words in the course of study. 

The fundamental difference between the 
individual method of teaching spelling and 
the class method is that under the individual 


system we first test and then study. At theV 


beginning of the year a teacher dictates, 
twice through, the entire spelling list of the 
year. This may occupy fifteen minutes a day 
for a week or two. She then corrects 
all the spelling papers and checks in 
each child’s book all the words which he has 
missed in either of the dictation tests. Since 
the words on the child’s paper are in the 
same order as the words in the child’s book, 
the checking process is easy. The child 
therefore studies only the checked words. 
The time saving under this system is 
enormous. Some children will miss as few 


as ten or fifteen words in their whole year’s 
course of study. They are thereby saved 
the useless studying of a large number of 
words and the teacher is saved the correction 


material. Even the poorest speller in the 
class never misses all of the words, so even 
his time is economized. 


TESTING THE SPELLING 

The method of testing the spelling where 
each child has a different list of words will 
obviously differ from the method commonly 
used. Our procedure is to divide the chil- 
dren of the room into pairs. One member of 
each pair dictates to his partner the checked 
words in his partner’s book that have been 
studied the day before. Then his partner in 
turn dictates the other one’s checked words. 
During the spelling period therefore there 
is not perfect quiet, but under good teachers 
the noise never amounts to confusion or dis- 
order. 

For the daily work each child corrects his 
own paper. This daily work is simply 
practice for the weekly test, If a child 
cheats in the correction of his own paper, 
he gains nothing thereby, as he is not marked 
on his daily work. On the contrary he can 
very readily be shown that he loses by an 
effort to cheat himself, in that he jeopardizes 
his chances of passing the weekly test. 

The weekly test is given on Mondays, the 
children not having had their spelling books 
in their hands since the preceding Friday. 
The checked words of the whole past week 
are dictated by partners to each other, just 
as is the daily work. But this time the pa- 
pers are immediately collected by the teacher 
who corrects them. Words rightly spelled 
in these weekly tests are stamped O. K. in 
black in the children’s books by the teacher. 
This indicates that they are off of the child’s 
course of study for that term. Words missed 
in the weekly test are the first words studied 
during the following week, and are retested 
each Monday until O. K.’d. 

The method of study and testing differs 
in one other particular from that in many 
other schools. The teacher keeps the chil- 
dren’s spelling books, only passing them out 
in time for the daily dictation practice tests. 
After the children have finished these daily 
tests they retain their spellers in order to 

(Continued on page 64) 









Mme. Vigee-Lebrun 


PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AND HER DAUGHTER 


Like other little French girls, Marie Anne Louise Elisabeth Vigee started out in life with a long name; but now, 166 
Years later, she is known usuall;) by her married name, Mme. Lebrun. When Marie was only eight years old, her father, 
seeing a sketch she had made, told her, ““You will be a painter, if there eVer was one.” A\t fifteen she was so well known 
that the French royal famil;), including Queen Marie Antoinette, had her paint their portraits, and before long she had 
become the most successful portrait painter in Europe. As you study this picture (the original of which hangs in the 
Louvre), do you wonder that Mme. Lebrun was so popular? Who could help being attracted by the grace and beauty 
of the figures and the affection expressed in the faces and attitudes? How do you think the artist managed to paint her 
own portrait? Why is this picture appropriate for Mother's Day, which comes in May? What are the mother and 
daughter looking at? What is the shape of the “composition” ? Is this a picture you would enjoy having in Jour own 
home? Why do you feel so about it? (Small pictures for class use will be found on page 54.) 
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BY JAY B. NASH, Superintendent of Recreation Oakland, California 


HO knows the price we are 
paying for city life to-day? 
Who knows what the results 
[8 will be in health, in morals, in 
citizenship? Who will an- 
alyze and record in terms of 
REAL EDUCATION the advantages and dis- 
advantages offered by city life, as com- 
pared with country life? I have in mind the 
country life of twenty-five years ago, before 
the days of too much machinery and too 
much rapid transportation—the period be- 
fore the country began to try to ape the 
tawdry side of city life. 

How many of us recognize the background 
of the following lines or even remember who 
wrote them? 


Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 
Seats of my youth, when every sport could 
please: 

How often have I loiter’d o’er thy green, 
Where humble happiness endear’d each scene! 
* cS * 

How often have I bless’d the coming day, 

When toil, remitting, lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train, from labour free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree! 

While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old surveyed; 

ee Ce 

But times are alter’d; Trade’s unfeeling train 

Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain; 

Along the lawn, where scattered hamlets rose, 

Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose, 

And every want to luxury allied, 

And every pang that folly pays to pride. 

Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 

Those calm desires that ask’d but little room, 

Those healthful sports that graced the peace- 

ful scene, 
Lived in each look, and brighten’d all the 
green— 

These, far departing, seek a kinder shore, 

And rural mirth and manners are no more. 
Oliver Goldsmith, “The Deserted Village.” 


Society was formerly stratified along per- 
pendicular lines. All came together on big 
play days, Sunday school picnics, barn rais- 
ings, taffy pulls, butchering and threshing 
days. Games which are the heritage of the 
race—blackman, prisoner’s base, run-sheep- 








Elementary School Boys Ready for Track Meet, Oakland 
Note numbers, range in size of boys, neatness of suits and posture. 


run—were passed down from father to son. 

But times have changed. Society is now 
stratified horizontally. Little Johnnie, aged 
four, gives a party to which only other little 
Johnnies come; little Susie, aged ten, has a 
party to which only little Susies are invited; 
likewise in high school and college days. 
And, most notable of all, when Father and 
Mother have a party the first question is 
“Who will stay with the children?” It is 
taken for granted that the children cannot go 
to the party, partly because “they would be in 
the way,” and partly because some parents 
habitually attend entertainments that they 
would not regard as suitable for their chil- 
dren. Many city parents, especially, always 
leave their children at home when they go 
out for pleasure. 

The school is the one universal community 
institution and can be the cement to solidify 
the community, if the teacher has caught the 
vision. 


FOR THE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


It is advisable to outline a program in advance for 
a single school or for a number of schools. A big 
dinner, games, competition, exhibit of school work 
well arranged—all of these inter- 
est not only the children but the 
school directors and parents. - 


COMPETITIVE EXHIBITS 


These might be arranged in 
writing, drawing, manual train- 
ing, domestic science problems, 
school or home projects. Ex- 
hibit racks can be arranged on 
wagons or trucks, and screens 
and other accessories may be 
kept from year to year. Schools 
whose work shows to disadvan- 
tage will be quick to respond to 
better things another year. Chil- 
dren would be interested in plac- 
ing on exhibit their favorite pets 
or in demonstrating their favorite 
hobbies. 





Boys’ ATHLETIC EVENTS 
(See bibliography at end of article.) 
85-Ib. Class—High Jump, Running Broad Jump, 
Standing Broad Jump, 50-yd. Dash, 
Relay. 
100-Ib. Class—High Jump, Running Broad Jump, 
Standing Broad Jump, 100-yd. Dash, 
Relay. 
Unlimited 
Class—High Jump, Running Broad Jump, 
Standing Broad Jump, 100-yd. Dash, 
Relay. 
(By “class” is meant that the boy must weigh un- 
der the weight specified.) 
A few games of Basket Ball, Volley Ball and 
Baseball will liven up the day. 


Girts’ ATHLETIC EVENTS 
(See bibliography.) 
Under 12 years of age: 
1. Running Events: Relays, Potato Races, etc. 
2. Net Ball, End Ball. 
8. Kick Ball, Nine Court Basket Ball, Soccer. 
Over 12 years of age: 
1. Running Events: Relays, Potato Races, etc. 
2. Volley Ball, Tennis, Hand Ball, Baseball, Bas- 
ket Ball, Soccer, Field Hockey, etc. 
Volley Ball or Bat Ball will liven up the day. 


ADULT ACTIVITIES 

The men will play Baseball or pitch horseshoes and 

the women will join in on Volley Ball. It will do you 
(Continued on page 68) 





The Winding of the Maypole Will Always Have Its Appeal—Oakland 





Community Play Day—High School Girls, Oakland 
Note numbers, neatness of appearance and posture. 
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[DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING THESE TWO BASKETS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 72] 
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The Prisoner of the Thorn-Bush 





OMMY BROWN THRASHER 
«f} and his wife, Tibbie, were al- 
most the last birds to arrive 
sy in the grove next to the or- 
4 chard. It was nearly the last 
of April when they returned 
from Florida for they disliked to come early 
enough to find raw spring winds, leafless 
boughs, and sunshine that was too weak to 
warm a bird’s feathers. 

“Now, you would think that, arriving so 
late, they would have found all the good nest- 
ing places taken. But Tommy and Tibbie 
soon found exactly what they wanted—a 
big thorn-bush on the edge of the grove, the 
favorite home of brown thrashers. It was 
too prickly a nursery for any other bird ex- 
cept possibly Tommy’s cousins, the catbirds, 
who had chosen a tangle of rosebusnes 
near by. To Aunt Jenny Wren, another 
member of their family, who preferred to 
nest snugly under the gable of the farm- 
house porch, Tommy and Tibbie explained 
the advantage of building among the 
thorns, where any nest robber would get un- 
mercifully scratched if he tried to disturb 
them. 

Feeling thus secure, they wove their 
bulky cradle right where the thorns were 
thickest. Its framework was of rough 
twigs, filledsin with vine tendrils, bark, and 
leaves, and lined with horsehair and fine 
rootlets. By the middle of May it was 
ready for Tibbie’s eggs, and soon there were 
five in it—long, whitish beauties, evenly 
mottled with light brown spots. 

It was a glad day for Tommy when the 
brooding began. His song was richer and 
sweeter than ever, and that was 
saying much, for he was one of the 
finest songsters in the grove. For 
this reason, people sometimes 
called him the “brown thrush,” 
though he was not even distantly related to 
that family of beautiful singers. After his 
song was over, he always became very shy, 
disappearing under the thorn-bush to 
scratch for grubs, beetles, worms, and 
spiders, and jerking his prominent tail quite 
in the manner of his Aunt Jenny Wren. 

Neither he nor Tibbie had reason to be 
ashamed of their looks. They had lovely 
coats of bright orange-brown feathers with 
white under parts heavily streaked with 
black. Their long bills curved downward 
and their wings were short, but with their 





unusually long tails they measured a good : 


foot from beak to tail-coverts. 

When the five nestlings were hatched, 
they were funny-looking mites, with large 
yellow bills and long yellow legs. They were 
good babies, seldom uttering more than a 
low chirp when they were hungry. Tommy 
and Tibbie were kept busy filling their 
wide-open bills with cutworms, moths, grass- 
hoppers, and caterpillars. Tiny, the young- 
est of the brood, was also the hungriest and 
the liveliest. When she was not busy eating, 
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she would climb the walls of the nest, grasp- 
ing the rough twigs and stretching her long 
legs and sprouting wings to make them 
strong. Though less daring than she, the 
other nestlings tried to follow her example. 

Tommy’s hardest duty was that of guard- 
ing the nest, for besides its many bird ene- 
mies, he often caught two pairs of human 
eyes peeping into it over the top of the thorn- 
bush. They belonged to the two little bird- 
lovers, Nan and Tim, who were visiting 
Grandpa’s farm. Tommy always tried to 
drive them away with a loud “smack,” which 
was his cry of alarm, and sometimes he flew 
at them with harsh squawks, making a great 
show of attacking them with his beak, 
though he was really too gentle and polite 
a bird to do them harm. 

When the babies were eight days old, a 
dreadful thing happened. Restless little 
Tiny, stretching herself up the walls of the 
nest, poked her downy head too far over the 
rim, lost her balance, and turned a somersault 
into the spiny tangle of the bush. In falling, 
she struck a snarl of old hemp twine that 
the wind had blown in among the thorns, so 
that the harder she struggled to get loose, 
the more hopelessly en- 
tangled she became. 

Her lusty cheeping soon 
brought Mamma Tibbie 
bustling to her aid, and 
scolding, “You naughty 
child, how often I have 
warned you not to lean 
out of the nest! Now 
you are in a fix!” 

Vainly she pulled at 


































Tiny’s wings, until Papa Tommy, hurrying 
home with his mouth full of beetles, came to 
the rescue. After endless tugging, they suc- 
ceeded in freeing one of Tiny’s wings, which 
was crully torn by the thorns, but the other 
wing and her feet were bound more tightly 
than ever. Attracted by her cries of dis- 
tress, other birds of the wood soon flocked to 
the scene to offer sympathy or advice. But 
as none of them could suggest any way to 
help, the distracted parents were relieved 
when they all went home. 

“What shall we do?” wailed Mamma Tib- 
bie as darkness came on. “If she stays out 
here all night the hawk will eat her!” 

“No hawk would dare venture into this 
tangle!” said Tommy, trying to comfort his 
mate. “Don’t worry. I'll sleep beside Tiny 
all night. ‘To-morrow we shall find some 
way to get her out!” 

But they found no way to free the little 
prisoner. They fed her regularly with the 


other nestlings and encouraged her as best: 


they could. Meanwhile, they had their hands 
full teaching the other four how to fly. Soon 
after May had given way to June, the whole 
family left the nest to wander all day in the 
wood, where the wild berries, a 
favored food of the thrashers, 
were fast ripening. Tommy and 
Tibbie took turns at visiting the 


(Continued on page 68) 




























































This outline may be 
given to pupils to trace 
and color with paints 
or crayons, using as a 
guide the description 
given in the story. 
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H, how happy Mother Duck 
felt, and how important, 
too! And why not? She 
was sitting on her nest, 
watching for her young 

23 brood to hatch from the 
eggs she was keeping warm. The nest was 
in a snug retreat near a river that ran 
through the farm. Mother Duck was get- 
ting tired of her task—it seemed to her 
the little ones were a long time coming out 
of their shells. But at last one happy day 
one shell cracked, and then another, and 
then another, and from each egg came a 
tiny feathered duckling. ‘Peep! Peep!” 
they cried, looking about them wondering- 
ly, “how large the world is!” And indeed 
it seemed so to them, though of course they 
saw only a small speck of it. - 

Then the mother counted her brood. 
She was very proud of them all, except one 
who was very different from the others in 
size and appearance. He was so ugly 
Mother Duck was ashamed of him. She 
examined him carefully. 
clare!”’ she cried, “I don’t believe he is a 
duckling at all! I wonder if he is.a tur- 
key? J’ll soon find out when we gu in the 
water.” And that great event happened 
the very next day. 

Mother Duck led her brood down to the 
water and jumped in herself with a big 
splash. “Quack! Quack!” she called to 
the young ones. “Come in!” And one 
after another the little ones jumped in, the 
ugly duckling with the rest. He swam 
beautifully, and Mother Duck was greatly 
pleased. “Indeed, he is no turkey,” she 
said, “he is my own child. See how well 
he swims!” 

After a bit she made them all get out of 
the water and follow her. “I will intro- 


duce you to the farmyard,” she said. “Keep 


close to me and you will be safe. Come, 
here is the duckyard. Bow your heads 
to that old duck with the red rag on her 
leg. She is the grandest duck of them all 
and it is a great honor to know her.” As 
the ducklings obeyed, a spiteful duck in 
the yard flew at the ugly duckling and bit 
him-in the neck. ‘Let him alone,” cried 
Mother Duck, bristling. ‘‘He is not harm- 
ing you.” 

The old duck with the red rag on her 
leg looked the brood over. “They are all 
pretty but the big one,” she said. 


“Well, I de-. 


The Ugly Duckling 


BY SUSIE M. BEST 


His mother defended him. ‘He is not 
pretty,” she agreed, “but he has a good 
disposition and swims even better than the 
others.” 

All the visiting ducks had a fine time ex- 
cept the poor ugly duckling, who was bit- 
ten, and pecked, and pushed, and beaten 
and made fun of, not only by the ducks but 
by all the poultry. He was so unhappy that 
at last he ran away. “Everybody hates me 
because I am ugly,” he wept. 

Then he stole away from the duckyard 
and flew on and on till he came out on a 
wide marshy place where wild ducks lived. 
These creatures treated him very unkindly 
too. ‘Well, of all things! What sort of a 
duck are you?” they asked, looking him 
over wonderingly. “How ugly you are!” 

Just then there came a strange sound— 
“Bang! Bang! Pop! Pop!’ and a number 
of the ducks fell dead. Some hunters were 
shooting the birds with their guns. The 
poor, frightened, ugly duckling tried to 
hide his head under his wing. At the same 
time a big dog, with wild, glaring eyes, ran 
up to him. The dog did not harm him, 
however. He merely sniffed around him 
and then ran on. Splash! Splash! and he 
was in the water. “Oh,” thought the 
duckling, “I am so ugly even a dog will not 
bite me.” 

He kept just: as still as he could for sev- 
eral hours and then when all seemed quiet 
and safe he ran away from the moor as 
fast as he could. 

Toward night he came to a little hut and 
crept into it through the partly open door. 
An old woman and her two pets, a cat and 
a hen, lived in the hut. All three were 
asleep and did not discover their uninvited 
guest till morning. As soon as they saw 
him, the cat purred loudly and the hen 
cried excitedly, “Cluck! Cluck! Cluck!” 

The old woman, whose sight was poor, 
thought the duckling was a fat duck. So 
she made him welcome, for she thought 
now she would have some fine duck eggs. 

The duckling soon discovered that the 
cat and the hen were very important crea- 
tures. The cat was master of the house 
and the hen was mistress. They questioned 
the duckling to find out what he could do. 
“Can you lay eggs?” asked the hen. “Can 
you purr and arch your back?” asked the 
eat. And they were quite disgusted, and 
thought the ugly duckling a very poor sort 


- among the leafless trees. 





of creature when he replied humbly that 
he could do none of these things. ‘But I 
can swim on the water,” he added. “It is 
fine when the water closes over your head 
as you dive to the bottom.” 

“IT don’t see what pleasure there could 
be in that,” said the hen, “and I think you 
must be crazy. The cat is very wise—ask 
him if he likes to swim and dive in the 
water, or ask our mistress, who is very 
clever, if she would like to feel the water 
close over her head. You are certainly 
crazy!” 

“You do not understand me,” said the 
duckling. 

“Don’t understand you!” echoed the 
hen. ‘Nobody could understand such non- 
sense. But I have a piece of advice for 
you. If you want to be of some real use 
in the world, lay some eggs and learn to 
purr as quickly as possible.” 

The duckling knew he could never hope 
to do either of these things, but he did 
keep longing for the water, and one day, 
finding the door open, he slipped out of 
the cottage and wandered off till he found 
a pond in which he could swim and dive 
to his heart’s content. But he was not 
happy, for even here all the other birds 
scorned him because he was so ugly. 

The pond was a comfortable home for 
him during the summer and autumn, but 
when winter came the poor thing suffered 
a great deal. The world seemed very 
dreary; the clouds hung low in the sky, 
and the bitter winds whistled sharply 
A lonely raven, 
standing in the ferns, cried hoarsely, 
“Croak! Croak!” It made the duckling 
feel cold just to look at him. 

As the days passed, the winter grew 
colder and colder and he was obliged to 
swim about on the water to keep it from 
freezing, but every night the space in 
which he swam became smaller and small- 
er and at last one bitter cold night the 
pond froze over completely and the peor 
duckling was imprisoned in the ice. 

The next morning a farmer who was 
passing got the duckling out of the ice and 
carried him home to his wife and children. 
In the warm room he soon came to life 
again, but when the children wanted’ to 
play with him he became very much fright- 
ened and flew about the room wildly. In 
his excitement he fluttered into the milk 
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and over the table and chairs. The woman 
clapped her hands and that frightened him 
so badly that he flew into the butter cask 
and then into the meal. Imagine what he 
Jooked like! The children screamed and 
chased him while the mother struck at him 
with the fire tongs. Luckily the door was 


Calvin 


i AVE you noticed how many 
of the great men of this 
country have begun their 
lives on farms? Many of our 
Presidents and great states- 
men were poor, when they 
were young, and they will always be an 
example to boys and girls of what hard 
work and a determination to do big things 
can accomplish. 

Of course, this does not mean that a boy 
or girl who is born in the city and has all 
the advantages of large schools and li- 
braries, cannot become just as great as the 
country boy and girl. But the effort that 
a farm boy often has to make to get an 
education and to help his family seems to 
develop the qualities that make him well 
fitted, when he becomes a man, to fill high 
office. 

We remember that Warren Gamaliel 
Harding, our new President, worked on a 
farm and had to earn all his pocket money, 
because there were seven brothers and sis- 
ters younger than he to be supported by 
the father who was a country doctor. To- 
day we are going ‘to talk about Calvin 
Coolidge, who was elected Vice-President 
of the United States at the same time that 
Mr. Harding was chosen President. 

Mr. Coolidge was born the Fourth of 
July, 1872, on a farm in Vermont, where 
his family had lived for four generations. 
He was christened John Calvin Coolidge, 
but the first name was dropped and he has 
become known to everyone as Calvin Cool- 
idge. Among his early memories are in- 
cidents of farm life. One day when his 
grandfather had lifted him onto the broad 
back of the old white mare for a ride, he 
slipped and fell, breaking his arm. Later he 
used to get up at 5 o’clock in the morning to 
help with the milking. In the evenings, when 
his work was done, his grandmother used to 
see to it that he read the Bible for a while. 

Calvin went to the district school with 
others of his age and lived as happily as 
any other country boy until he was twelve 
years old. Then his mother died. He 
loved his mother dearly and it is said that 
he always carries her picture in his pocket. 

As a boy, he was very shy. He did not 
talk easily, even with boys of his own age. 
He was quiet and sober and studied hard, 
always earning high marks in his classes. 
When he had completed his studies in the 
district school, his father sent him to the 
Black River Academy and to St. Johnsbury 











pan and splashed the milk about the floor 
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open and the poor frightened creature 
flew out into the snow. 

Now he was again homeless! Oh, how 
he suffered that long, cold winter, half 
starved, and pinched and bitten by the bit- 
ter winds. But the worst times pass over, 
and at last the warm bright spring arrived. 
Then the duckling shook his wings, and 
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finding them large and strong, he spread 
them out and rose high in the air. He flew 
on and on till he came to a lovely garden.’ 
The apple trees were in full bloom and the 
birds were singing gayly. The whole 
world seemed full of joy and love. From 
a thicket near at hand there suddenly 


(Continued on page 67) 


Coolidge—Vice-President 


BY MABEL G. RITCHIE 


Academy, both in Vermont. In 1891 he 
entered Amherst College, Massachusetts. 
Upon his graduation from college, he be- 
gan the study of law in an office in North- 
ampton, Mass. He was the first of his 
family, in many years, to leave the farm. 
Calvin remained rather an untalkative 
fellow. In college he had devoted himself 
chiefly to his studies, taking but little in 





Vice-President Calvin Coolidge 


terest in athletics, but he was awarded the 
first prize for the best essay on “The Prin- 
ciples of the American Revolution.” 

Some years later, when he was asking 
the people of Massachusetts to elect him 
Governor of that.state, he and other young 
men met at Amherst for a college reunion. 
One man bet another that he could not get 
Calvin Coolidge to talk with him for five 
minutes... The other bet he could, and 
found Mr. Coolidge. Thinking he would 
be most interested in the coming election, 
his classmate began asking -him questions 
and talking about it. All he succeeded in 
getting were three short answers from 
Mr. Coolidge, and then he gave it up and 
went to pay his bet. 

Both the lawyers in whose offices he 
studied were interested in the political life 
of Northampton and were elected to city 
offices. In this way Mr. Coolidge came to 
know much about politics as well as about 
law. The people of the city appreciated 
his ability and he was first elected a mem- 
ber of the City Council of Northampton. 


Then he was chosen successively for the 
positions of City Solicitor, Representative 
in the State Legislature, Mayor of North- 
ampton, State Senator, Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, and Governor. 

During this time, he had not been known 
by many persons outside of Massachusetts. 
But in September of 1919, while he was 
Governor, the policemen of Boston went 
on a strike. This had never happened be- 
fore in any city of this country and every- 
one was much interested. The policemen 
by striking left the whole city without any 
protection against wrongdoers. They hoped, ~ 
by joining the American Federation of Labor 
and having other members of the Federation 
strike with them, to enforce their demands 
for higher pay. 

Governor Coolidge did not go outside of 
the state for help. He declared, ‘There is 
no right to strike against the public safety 
by anybody, anywhere, at any time.” He 
said that the policemen had no more right 
to strike than soldiers on the eve of battle. 
He authorized the police commissioner to 
discharge every policeman who abandoned 


his duty and to hire new men. 


Every newspaper in the country talked 
about Calvin Coolidge, after that. His de- 
cision and prompt action were praised by 
all believers in the principles of good gov- 
ernment. He was invited to ‘speak at hun- 
dreds of meetings. But he was not ex- 
cited over all this attention. He quietly 
refused to go about making speeches and 
said his work was to be Governor of Mass- 
achusetts. 

However, at the Republican National 
Convention in 1920, when it came time to 
select a candidate for the vice-presidency, 
to be voted on with Mr. Harding in Novem- 
ber, Mr. Coolidge was more popular than 
any other candidate. In fact, he had been 
talked of as a good choice for the presi- 
dential nomination. 

So this slender, quiet, serious man, who 
has never made any effort to become per- 
sonally popular, will live in Washington 
for four years to preside over the United 
States Senate and help advise the Presi- 
dent. His two young sons, one thirteen 
and the other fifteen years old, will con- 
tinue to live in Northampton and go. to 
school there. Vice-President Coolidge and 
his wife have always lived very plainly 
and simply and they are bringing up their 
sons to be self-reliant, independent, and 
loyal Americans. 
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A POSTER CALENDAR 


Use soft, bright blue for the background. Cut the child and birds from white.{ Mount as shown, adding black pencil lines to represent ropes. 
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Teaching Children to Write Verse 


BY HAROLD BARNES, Supervising Principal Elementary Education, Girard College, Philadelphia 


SWZ ACHING children to write verse 
“| may. seem a criminal waste of 
time to many “practical” people. 
When Benjamin Franklin, in his 
fa early days, essayed the gentle 
# art of rhyming, his father as- 
t sured him that “verse-makers 
are generally beggars.” But who knows how much 
poorer the world may be in its poetical] lore because 
Benjamin abandoned the muse! The latent talents 
of untold thousands of school children have been 
frost-bitten or smothered or atrophied becauge of 
hostile home environment or the stupidity, ignorance 
and indifference of their teachers. Talents, like 
flowers, usually require a congenial soil and at- 
mosphere for their growth and development. 

While the rhyming habit is no sure sign of poetic 
genius, yet the ability to write verse, even lamely, 
is of much cultural value. Even an effort to write 
verse develops a constructive, creative imagina- 
tion—the same creative imagination which, directed 
into other channels, paints the great picture, com- 
poses the grand symphony, builds the great rail- 
way system, fashions the airplane, visions the 
stupendous business enterprise, and _ inspires 
great political and humanitarian movements. 

Verse-making, moreover, brings the learner in 
touch with the masterpieces of English literature 
and, when rightly taught, creates or fosters in him 
a love of harmony, rhythm, color, and beauty of 
form and expression. It greatly enlarges his vo- 
cabulary, teaches him discrimination in choice of 
words and phrases and instills in him an ever- 
growing literary appreciation. It gives every child 
an opportunity for free expression and for the de- 
velopment of latent talents. The aim, of course, is 
not to make poets or versifiers of all the children. 

A discussion ®f the method used in the elementary 
school department of Girard College* in verse- 
making, together with a number of original verses 
by the pupils, will illustrate the plan and the re- 
sults obtained in the working out of this subject. 
For several terms past Miss Mary Peoples, teacher 
of English in the 6A (upper sixth) grade of our 
elementary schools, has obtained excellent results 
in the teaching of verse. 





Creating the Proper Atmosphere 

Recognizing, in the first place, that one can 
write neither prose nor verse intelligently until 
one has something to say and possesses in some 
measure the language tools with which to say it, 
it is necessary to “tune up” for the occasion and 
to create the proper atmosphere for the carrying 
out of the project. The steps of procedure in 
verse-writing have been as follows: 

1. A study of rhyme, rhythm, variety of poetic 
and figurative speech. 

2. The reading of a number of short poems on 
the same subject by different authors: (a) for en- 
joyment; (b) for the purpose of comparing ex- 
pressions used by different authors on the same 
subject. 

3. A study of choice poems with appreciation as 
the aim. 

4, A study of words and expressions suitable for 
a given subject. 

5. An oral discussion by the class of a given topic 
and then the assignment of a prose composition on 
the same topic, preparatory to putting its subject- 
matter into verse, thus insuring thought material. 

6. (a) The oral reading by the pupils themselves 
of their own verses in their own way. (b) Favor- 
able criticism of the poem by the class; also, the 
offering of suggestions by the class for improve- 
ment in rhyme, rhythm and thought. 





*Girard College was founded in 1831 by Stephen Girard, of 
Philadelphia, for “‘poor, white, male orphans,’’ and has a present 
endowment of over $35,000,000. It is the most remarkable in- 
stitution of its kind in the world and is comparable to a very 
high grade private school. Boys are admitted between the ages 
of six and ten and leave when they are eighteen. The educa- 
tional organization consists of six years’ elementary and five 
years’ high school work, all based on the departmental plan which 
begins with the second year, primary grade. The course of study 
has a strongly vocational trend. 





A careful perusal of the steps of procedure in 
learning to write verse reveals the fact that the 
attainment of the “art” is a matter of evolution— 
a training involving weeks and months of earnest 
effort. No attempt is made to have the pupil com- 
pose any verse until the preliminary steps have 
been taken to prepare him for such composition. 
He needs to know something of rhyme and rhythm— 
hence many poems of various types must be ex- 
amined and a careful study made of these points. 


Selecting Poems for Study 
‘in the selection of poems for such study. If this 
subject is properly presented, the pupil, within a 
comparatively short time, will show a surprising 
familiarity with such terms as scanning, number 
of feet in'a line, iambic tetrameter or pentameter, 
trochaic, anapestic, couplet, quatrain, stanza, run- 
on verse, etc. He is able to recognize, in various 


‘poems, figures of speech, such as simile, meta- 


phor, personification, etc., and is able to discuss 
them intelligently. He will follow up this pre- 
liminary work with the directed study of several 
short poems on the same subject by different au- 
thors for the double purpose of enjoyment and of 
comparing expressions used in the poems by the 
different writers. For instance, to give a few il- 
lustrations, the poems “Lost: The Summer,” by 
R. M. Alden, and “Summer and Winter,” by 
Percy Bysshe Shelley; or “The First Snowfall,” by 
James -Russell Lowell, and “A January Snowflake,” 
by Alice E.-Allen. Contrasts and similarities in 
words, phrases and poetic construction; variety and 
beauty of expression and choice of words— these 
are the principal points brought out in the class 
discussion of the poems. This study readily leads 
to literary appreciation. It will be noted that 
poems pertaining to ‘the season in which the study 
is made are more appealing and appropriate for 
the initial effort. Besides the poems mentioned 
above, the following were found to be very fruit- 
ful and effective: “September,” Helen Hunt Jack- 
son; “Autumn’s Mirth,” Samuel Minturn Peck; 
“A Still Day in Autumn,” Sarah Helen Whitman; 
“A November Goodnight,” Ethel Lynn Beers; “A 
Dirge for the Year,” Percy Bysshe Shelley. Other 
poems for other occasions and purposes were 
“Tom,” by Constance Fenimore Woolson; “Ho, for 
Slumberland,” Eben E.: Rexford; “Trees,” “Roofs,” 
and “The House With Nobody in It,” by Joyce Kil- 
mer; “The Recessional,” Rudyard Kipling. 

These are a few of the poems that have been 
studied and enjoyed during the past few terms. 
There are hundreds of other good ones that might 
be used besides or in lieu of the ones mentioned. It 
is to be hoped that when the word “study” is used, 
no one will have visions of grammatical con- 
struction, the construing of sentences and of “an- 
alyzing, diagramming and parsing.” Heaven for- 
bid! Beauty of expression, enjoyment, appreci- 
tion, and inspiration fly out the window when 
these Gorgon sisters appear. 

Browsing around among the various poems and 
discussing their mechanism and beauties puts one 
in a proper atmosphere and in a right attitude of 
mind for constructive work in yerse-making. In 
listening to the discussion of a new poem by the 
pupils one will hear not infrequently from members 
of the class such expression as “That sounds like 
Shelley,” or “That reminds me of Joyce Kilmer,” 
etc. 


Writing Preliminary Compositions 

In preparation for the actual writing of verse by 
the pupils, different topics are suggested by vari- 
ous members of the class. From the number pro- 
posed one is finally chosen by common consent, and 
after a thorough verbal discussion of the selected 
topic each of the pupils writes a composition on it. 
A number of these compositions are read in class 
and commented upon. Then someone suggests a 
line for the first stanza of the new poem to be 


The teacher must, of course, use good judgment, 


composed. The members of the class discuss this 
line as to its wording, its smoothness, the number 
of feet in it, whether it “sounds” right, and whether 
the last word is a good rhyming word. Then the 
question is decided as to how many lines there 
shall be in the stanza and whether the rhymes 
shall be in couplets or whether they shall be al- 
ternate or in some other fixed form of verse. 
Thus, in the beginning, each pupil is helped by the 
suggestions and comments of the other pupils in 
the class. When a stanza is completed by a pupil 
it is read to the whole class, suggestions are given 
for improvement in rhyme, rhythm, wording or 
thought, and favorable comments are made re- 
garding’ its structure and contents. In order to 
increase the vocabulary and to develop a discrimi- 
nation in the choice of words, a certain word is often- 
times suggested to the class and various members 
are asked to give other words, either synonymous 
or in some way descriptive of the word considered. 
For instance, the word “wind” suggests cold, hot, 
warm, biting, shivering, howling, wailing, sobbing, 
shrieking, plaintive, cruel, gentle, etc. It is remark- 


able how rapidly the vocabulary grows under such . 


direction. The interest manifested on the part of 
the pupils is also much out of the ordinary. Noth- 
ing listless, dry or poky about it—as the term 
“verse” may signify to many. 


How Pupils Choose Topics 

For instance, the class became interested in Shel- 
ley’s “Sunrise.” The pupils familiarized themselves 
with the poem as to language, form of verse, 
thought, beauty, etc. Each member decided to write 
some verse on the same subject.. The study of 
Shelley’s poem increased their vocabularies and gave 
them inspiration. Every pupil made an attempt 
and a few s@mples are given below from the whole 
number of efforts, good, medium and indifferent. 


The golden sun is rising, 
It lights up all the sky; 

Not a star is shining— 
Now the sun is. nigh. 


Matthew Ramsey (6A-3) 


The sun has risen far in the East 
With its light so brightly gleaming; 
The last star faded and then went out’ 
And the beautiful sun came streaming. 


Nicholas Monahan (6A-2) 


The sun is rising higher still 

. Above the houses on the hill, 
Above the blue and shining seas, 
And oh! so high above the trees! 


Chester Starr (6A-1) 


There were dozens of other samples on “Sunrise”; 
but “Sunrise” suggested “Sunset” and here are a 
few illustrations: 

See the glowing, setting sun, 
Now its long day’s work is done; 


See its radiant golden beams 
As upon the sea it gleams. 


Robert Brannan (6A-3) 


I sat by my cot in the twilight 
And looked at the sun in the west, 
As it sank behind the mountains 
To go to its place of rest. 


Fred Bartolet (6A-3) 


Here is a real poetic gem, the best, perhaps, of 
all the “Sunset” verses: 
There’s a bit of dainty yellow 
Where the sun goes out of sight; . 


There’s a tinge of golden mellow 
Just between the day and night. 


Harry Cranston (6A-2) 


Isn’t that worth while? It is entirely the work 
of the boy who wrote it. Perhaps Shelley is hav- 
ing some influence. 

Other topics discussed in class and afterwards 
put into verse-form by the various members of the 
classes were “Lullaby,” “Sleepy Song,” “Mother,” 
“Spring” and others. Here are a few samples: 

(Continued on page 71) 
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MAY BASKET 


Directions for making: Use pattern shown, making length across 7 inches, length through the center and including handles, 9 inches. By tying differ- 
ently, three styles of basket can be made. For one, fold across and run cord through openings that come together. For another, fold 
lengthwise and tie as before. The third may have all handles tied closely in the middle and be suspended by a cord. 
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Reverse Drill Adapted to a Patriotic Occasion 


PARKER, Grade Supervisor of Physical Training, New Bedford, Mass. 


BY ELVA M. 





Figure 6 


Reverse Drill as Demonstrated by Pupils of James B. Congdon School, New Bedford, Mass. 


HIS drill is suitable for grammar 
grade children, who may take the 
exercises in the hall or in a 
gymnasium. Some may even be 
taken in the aisles of the school- 
room. A pleasing execution and 
correct physical development and 
control are dependent on attention to details and 
precision in all the movements. Teach each exer- 
cise carefully with emphasis on correct form before 
putting the series together in reverse order. 

A very pretty patriotic drill may be developed 
by introducing a march and using flags. If flags 
are used be careful during the stoop fall position 
that they are held upright and not allowed to 
touch the ground. For ordinary school use the 
drill is popular with the children and stimulates 
concentration in application to bodily movements. 
Waltz music set at medium time inspires and de- 
velops a delightful rhythm in the movements. 

Divide the class into three rows of boys and 
three of girls. The boys form the outside row on 
the left, the girls the outside on the right. Teach 
movements of series A and B thoroughly to the 
whole class. After this is done have all of the girls 
start with the movements in A while the boys take 
the movements in B. Each series of movements 
may be taken 16 or 32 counts by repeating. Re- 
verse the movements, having the girls take move- 
ments in B and the boys those in A. 





CorRRECT ARM POSITIONS 
1. Arms forward or reach position. 
Arms are raised forward, shoulder high, palms 
facing each other and hands clenched. 
2. Arms sideways. 
Arms are raised sideways, shoulder high, palms 
facing the floor. 
8. Arms in stretch position. 
Arms may be brought to stretch position side- 


~ 


1. 
2. 


ways or forward. They are stretched as high 
as possible while the other is extended down and 
apart, head held erect. 


. Arms oblique. 


One arm is stretched obliquely upward as far 
as possible while the othcr is extended down and 
backward, making a continuous oblique line with 
palms facing inward. 


. Arms star. 
’ Arms are in star position when both are halfway 


between sideways and stretch positions. 
CorrEcT Foot Positions 


. Forward or backward. 


Carry foot directly forward or backward about 
the length of one foot. Be sure that the weight 
is equal on both feet. 


. Stride. 


Feet are separated sideways, weight equal, feet 
pointing in the same direction as when in fun- 
damental position. 


. Lunge. 


A lunge position is taken with a slight spring, 
carrying the foot sideways, landing with one 
knee bent and the other straight. The weight 
is carried toward the side to which the lunge is 
made, and the side on which the knee is bent. 


. Stoop fall. 


This is taken in four movements. First: the 
knees are bent sideways and outward as far as 
possible and the hands are placed on the floor 
with fingers turned inward toward each other. 
Second: the feet are stretched backward as far 
as possible and the head held erect. Be careful 
not to let the back drop in at the waist. A 
straight line should be held from the heels to 
the head. Third: the feet are brought back, 
without dragging the toes, to the first position. 
Fourth: fundamental position is resumed. 


. Knees bend. 
In taking knees bend keep the back as straight 
as possible. This is done by turning the knees 
outward. 
Part I 
SERIES A (GIRLS) 
Arms sidewa (Position of girls in Fig. 1.) 
Arms upward in stretch position and h lifted 
from the floor. 


1. Arms forward. 


3. Arms sideways and heels sink. 

4-5-6-7. Continue movements of 2-3. 

8. Fundamental position. “ 
SERIES B (Boys) 


1. Arms forward and knees bend. 
boys in Fig. 1.) 

2. Arms sideways. 

3. Arms forward. 

4-5-6-7. Continue movements of 2-3, straightening 
knees on count 7. 

8. Fuhdamental position. 

Repeat—16 counts. 

Reverse movements—32 counts. 


SERIES C (GIRLS) 


(Position of 


2. Arms upward in stretch position and heels lifted 
from floor. 

3. Arms forward and heels sink. 

4-5-6-7. Continue movements of 2-3. 

8. Fundamental position. 


Serres D (Boys) 


1, Arms sideways and knees bend. 
2. Arms forward. 
3. Arms sideways. 
4-5-6-7. Continue movements of 2-3, straightening 
knees on count 7. 
8. Fundamental position. 
Repeat—16 counts. 
Reverse movements—32 counts. 
Part Il 
Series A (GIRLS) 


. Arms forward and right foot forward. 
. Arms oblique—right arm high. At the same 
time carry weight forward onto right foot and 
lift left heel. (Position of girls in Fig. 2.) 
Make quarter turn to the left, finishing with 
feet in stride position. At the same time arms 
oy raised sideways. (Position of girls in Fig. 
4, Arms oblique—left arm high. Make quarter 
turn to tie left, assuming same position as in 
count 2, except weight is on the left foot and 
the class is facing in the opposite direction. 
5. Arms sideways. At the same time make quar- 
ter turn to the right, returning to position held 


ne 


- 


at count 3. 
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6. Arms oblique—right arm up. At the same time 
make quarter turn to the right. Position the 
same as in count 2. 

7. Arms forward, weight evenly distributed on 
both feet. Position the same as that in count 1. 

8. Fundamental position. 

Series B (Boys) 

1. Arms forward lift and left foot forward place. 
2. Arms sideways and at the same time kneel on 
the right knee. (Position of boys in Fig.. 2.) 

a: ie in stretch position. (Position of boys in 

ig. 3. 

4-5-6-7. Continue movements of 2-3, straightening 
knees on count 7. 

8. Fundamental. position. 

Repeat—16 counts. . 

Reverse movements—32 counts. 


Part III 
Series A (GIRLS) 
1. Arms sideways, jumping to striae position at 
the same time. (Position of girls in Fig. 4.) 
2. Swing arms downward, crossing in front of the 
‘body, continuing upward until position of star 
‘is reached. (Position of girls in Fig. 5.) 


3. Swing arms inward, crossing in front and con- 
tinuing until the arms are sideways as in count 1. 

4, Fundamental position. 

Series B (Boys) 

1. First movement of stoop fall position. 
tion of boys in Fig. 4.) 

2. Second movement of stoop fall position. 
tion of boys in Fig 5.) 

8. Return to position of count 1. 

4. Fundamental position. 

Repeat 3 times—16 counts. 

This movement is not reversed in a mixed class. 

Each movement is held three: counts. 


Part IV 
Before starting this movement be sure that every 
other line is one step forward,.and near enough-to- 
gether from side to side so that. when a lunge and 
bend_is made the lines will be in a position similar 
to, Fig. 6. The movement consists of a sideways 
lunge and€flexion, returning to.-position... Each 


(Posi- 
(Posi- 


‘movement is. held for one measure. 


Serres A 
1. The three rows on the right lunge to the right, 
while the three rows on the left lunge to the 
left 
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2. Those on the right bend to the right, touching 
floor with fingers of. right hand,.while those on 
the left repeat movement to the left. 

3. Resume position of count 1. 

4, Fundamental position. 

Repeat 3 times—16 counts. 

SERIES B 

1. The three rows on the right lunge to the left 
while the three rows on the left lunge to the 
right. 

2. Both sides bend to the side to which they have 
lunged. 

3. Resume position of count 1. 

4, Fundamental position. 

SERIES C 

1. Girls lunge to the left and boys lunge to the 
right. 

2. Bend toward the side to which the lunge was 
made (Positions as in Fig. 6.) 

3. Resume position of count 1. 

4. Fundamental position. 

—_ the three series, lunging in opposite direc- 
tions. 

Repeat Series C—16 counts. 


_ Geography Lessons Based on the New Census 


BY DOUGLAS C. RIDGLEY, Professor of Geography, Illinois State Normal University 





INCE each United States Census 
stands for ten years as the only ac- 
curate count of population, it is of 

4 real importance to get promptly 

from the official Census significant 

facts, classify them, and study 
their larger relationships as a sure 
foundation for accurate comparison during the next 
decade. The following study of American cities, 
based on the Census of 1920, is presented in such 
form as to be made the basis of a few geography 
lessons with classes now studying the United States 
or who have studied the United States previously. 

Round numbers are used for convenience. A list 

of the 68 largest cities, with exact populations, was 

given in NoRMAL INstRUCTOR in December, 1920. 
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CITIES OF 25,000 AND OVER 


NO. PER CENT 
GROUP POPULATION cinlcs TOTAL POP. INCREASE 
B. saaeee 200,000 or more........ ee 22,000,000...... 24.8 
D  \seanes 100,000 to 200,000...... Ds ceases 4,700,000...... 28.8 
B Sasetsu 50,000 to 100,000...... i ey 5,200,000...... 33.2 
4 socsece 25,000 to 50,000..... 266i w cies 5,100,000...... 34.1 
Totals . scccccccccccceccccccocecers ee 37,000,000 
Total Population Continental U. S........ 105,000,000...... 14.9 


The 33 largest cities have about 20 per cent of 
the population of the United States, and the 288 
cities included in the summary have 35 per cent of 
the entire population. It is interesting to note that 
the first two groups of the above summary have 
about the same number of cities, the third group 
is about double the second group in number with 
about the same population as the second group. 
The fourth group is about double the third group 
in number with approximately the same population 
as the third group. Exactly one-half of the 288 
cities included in the summary are in the fourth 
group. 

CITIES OF THE 100,000 CLASs 


Groups 1 and 2 of the above classification are us- 
ually referred to as cities of the 100,000 class, and 
this article deals with these 68 cities as a single 
group. Names of states are not given after the 
names of cities, except in case of possible confusion, 
but pupils should always be required to give both. 
The cities should be located by use of textbook, at- 
las, and wall maps of the United States and 
groups of states. 

In 1910 there were 50 cities of the 100,000 class. 
The 1920 list contains these 50 and 18 additional 
cities. During the decade every one of the 68 cities 
grew in population, the percentage varying from 
less than one-tenth of one ber cent for Spokane to 
201 per cent for Akron (Ohio) and 113 per cent 
for Detroit. Los Angeles made the next largest 
percentage gain with 80 per cent. The increase in 
number of inhabitants varied from 35 for Spokane, 
to: 850,000 for New York City. Detroit made the 
are tae gain, 520,000, and Chicago next with 

’ ° 

Among the 50 cities of the 100,000 class in 1910, 
7 continue to hold the same relative rank. New 
York, Chicago, and Philadelphia still rank Nos. 1, 


2, 3 respectively. San Francisco retains rank as 
No. 11, Minneapolis as No. 18, Birmingham as 36, 
and Dayton as 43. Detroit moved from 9 to 4; 
Los Angeles from 17 to 10. No other of the 50 
cities advanced more than 4 places. Spokane 
moved downward from 48 to 66, Cambridge from 
47 to 63, four others 10 places or more. Of these 
50 cities, 7 retain the same rank, 16 rank higher, 
and 27 rank lower, but all have gained in popula- 
tion. 
THE SIXTY-EIGHT CITIES 


In the following list the 68 largest cities are ar- 
ranged by population and grouped for convenience: 


1..New York City..5,600,000 34..Omaha ......... 191,000 
Pe a 2,700,000 385..Worcester ...... 179,000 
8..Philadelphia ....1,800,000 Hy —— wuss hy 
‘ - syracuse ....... 171, 
4. EMEONE. 5. sccces 993,000 88,.Richmond ...... 171,000 
5..Cleveland ....... 796,000 89..New Haven .... 162,000 
OC. ce EOS wba... 772,000 40,.Memphis ....... 162,000 
7..Boston .......... 748,000 41..San Antonio ... 161,000 
8..Baltimore ....... 788,000 49. Dallas ...:...... 158,000 
9. -Pittsburgh cee 588,000 48-.Dayton ......... 152,000 
10..Los Angeles .... 576,000 : 9 
11.;San Francisco .. 508,000  4¢° Cg metas yt 
12..Buffalo ....... - 506,000 46, Hartford ....... 138,000 
: ” 47..Scranton ....... 137,000 
ee «+++ fevoo9 «48..Grand Rapids .: 137,000 
14,..Washington ...., 487,000 an 
15..Newark ......... 414,000 49. .Paterson ....... 135,000 
“ag A 50..Youngstown .... 132,000 
16..Cincinnati ...... 401,000 ; 
61..Springficld, Mass. 129,000 
17..New Orleans .... 387,000 52. Des Moine 126/000 
18..Minneapolis .... 380,000 ee era, eres . 
19..Kansas City, Mo. $24,000 53..New Bedford .. 121,000 
oe ea 315,000 54..Fall River ..... 120,000 
21. .Indianapolis . 314,000 EY Oe 119,000 
9 56..Nashville........ 118,000 
22..Jersey City ..... 297,000 57..Salt Lake City.. 118,000 
23..Rochester, N. Y. 295,000 68..Camden ........ 116,000 
24..Portland, Ore. .. 258,000 59. Norfolk ,.....00 115,000 
25..Denver ......... 256,000 CE ccoseeees 113,000 
BO. OO Fosse vcde 248,000 61..Lowell .......... 112,000 
27..Providence ..... 237,000 * Tent 
. dy 62..Wilmington ..... 110,000 
28..Columbus ...... 237,000 ¢3.Cambridge <.... 109,000 
29..Louisville ...... 234,000 64..Reading ........ 107,000 
SC. .Be. Paul -.....2 234,000 65..Fort Worth .... 106,000 
81...Oakland -........ 210,000 66..Spokane ........ 104,000 
PEs cM cccccdecee 208,000 67..Kansas City, Kan. 101,000 
ee es 200,000 ieee acsacces 100,000 


STUDYING THE CITIES 


1—Open your geography textbook at the polit- 
ical map of the United States. Find on the map 
the cities of the above list in order of rank, pro- 
nounce the name of each city and the name of the 
state in which it is located. If the city is not given 
on the map of the United States, find it on the 
larger-scale map of the group of states in which it 
is found. 

2—On an outline map of the United States, 
place a cross for each city, so that the two lines 
of the cross shall intersect at the exact location of 
the city. Refer to the map in your geography to 
make sure of the location. Near the cross place 
the number indicating the rank of the city. 

3—With only your outline map before you, see 
whether you can name all the cities promptly, giv- 
ing the name of the state after the name of each 
city. 

4—Make a table to show tne number of states 
having 7 cities of the 100,000 class (write the 
names of states followed by the names of the cities 
for each state); number of states having 6 such 
cities; 5; 4; 8; 2; 1; none. (In listing the states as 
above, the District of Columbia is to be considered 
among the list of states. The complete list there- 
fore will consist of the names of 48 states and 1 
federal district.) 

Make ‘a list of the groups of states as 

shown on the various maps of your textbook. After 


each state-group name write the number indicating 
the number of cities in the group. Add your num- 
bers and see whether the sum is 68. Name orally 
the cities in each group of states, note on the map 
the exact position of the city, and give reasons for 
its location. Read in the textbook what is given 
about each city. 

6—On a map of the Unitea States trace the 100th 
meridian. This meridian divides the land surface 
of Continental United States into two almost equal 
parts. How many of the 68 cities lie west of the 
100th meridian? .How many east? Give reasons 
for this. difference. 

7—Name the cities of the 100,000 class located 
(a) on the Mississippi River; (b) on the. Ohio 
River; (c) on the Missouri River; (d) on the 
Great Lakes; (e) on the Atlantic coast; (f) on the 
Gulf coast; (g) on the Pacific coast. What pro- 
portion of the 68 cities is included in this list? 

8—Which occupations—agriculture, mining, man- 
ufacturing, commerce—tend to develop large cities? 
Give examples and explain. 

9—How many of the 68 cities are (a) in the 
11 Western States? (b) In the 8 Plateau States? 
(c) In the 3 Pacific Coast States? Give reasons. 

10—Select 10 cities in which you are most inter- 
ested and learn all you can about their advantages 
of location and the reasons for their development. 
Use textbook, commercial geographies, cyclopedias, 
and other reference books. 


ARITHMETIC PROBLEMS TO SOLVE 


The large facts of the United States Census are 
of sufficient importance, significance, and _per- 
manence to warrant a careful study. The facts 
concerning 68 cities have great geographical sig- 
nificance. The real meaning of the census reports 
is emphasized and crystallized by having pupils solve 
arithmetical problems based on census figures, 
These problems may be solved as a geography les- 
son or an arithmetic lesson. The total population 
of Continental United States is 105,000,000; of the 
68 cities of 100,000 or over, 27,000,000; of the 33 
cities of 200,000 or over, 22,000,000; of the 35 cities 
cities between 100,000 and 200,000, approximately 
5,000,000. The following arithmetical problems are 
suggestive of helpful arithmetic work based on 
census reports. The per cents may be expressed 
as . bl — and ae decimal place. 

—What per cent of the population of Conti- 
nental United States live: — : 
a—lIn the 68 cities of the 100,000 class? 
b—In the 33 cities of the 200,000 class? 
c—In the 10 largest cities? 
d—In New York City? 
e—In Chicago? 
2—New York State has a population of 10,- 
300,000. What per cent of this population live in 
New York City? 
8—Illinois has a population of 6,400,000. What 
per cent of this population live in Chicago? 
4—Ohio has a population of 7,500,000. What 
per cent live in the 7 cities of the 100,000 class? 

5—Massachusetts has a population of 3,800,000. 

What per cent live in her cities of the 100,000 group? 
6—California has a population of 3,400,000. What 
per cent live in cities of over 100,000? 
7—Akron, Ohio, had a population in 1910 of 
69,000. Find its increase in population,. and its 
porcentwe ¢ ag 
ew York City had a population in 1910 of 
4,700,000, . Find its increase é population, and its 
(Continued on page 67) 
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The Ugly Duckling 


DIRECTIONS: Carbon or hectographed ~ ; 
copies of these outlines may be given chil- 
dren to trace, color, cut and mount. The 
child with the white bonnet has a red dress 
and a red ribbon on the bonnet. Her hair 
is black. The fair-haired girl wears white, 
with orange ribbon and sash. Both have 
white shoes and socks. The swans are 
white with orange bills and black marking 
in front of the eyes. Mount on a strip of 
blue, oatmeal wall paper, 36 inches x 14 
inches. The sky: line and ripples are to be 
drawn with white crayon. The bank is a 
piece of green wall paper, the upper edge 
of which is torn unevenly. 








POSTER SUPPLEMENT.—Because of the frequent 
requests from teachers for our different Poster and 
Mother Goose pages, we have arranged to furnish a 
collection of these in convenient Supplement form. 
The Supplement contains the following double page 

patterns: The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby's 
Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, Polly 
and the Pumpkins, The Japanese -Girl, The Donkey, 
Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work. Also the fol- 
lowing Mother Goose patterns: Contrary Mary; Baa, 


- Baa, Black- Sheep; Little Miss Muffet; The Queen of 


Hearts ; Polly, Put the Kettle On; Jack Horner ; Nim- 


«ble Jack ; Simple Simon; Jack and Jill; Little Bo- 


Peep; Little Polly Flinders ; Wee Willie Winkie ; Daf- 
fy-Down-Dilly ; Tom Tinker's Dog; Higgledy, Pig- 
gledy; Old Mother Goose; To Market, to Market; 
Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater; Ding, Dong, Bell; 
Curly Locks. It also contains a Poster, reproduced 
in full size and in colors, showing how to mount and 
color the patterns. 
Bound in heavy paper covers, postpaid, 60 cents. 
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NCLE SAM has set aside, made readily acces- 
| sible and will preserve “For the Benefit and 
Enjoyment of the People” those awe-inspiring 
regions which constitute our greatest scenic treas- 
ures. “Who will gainsay that the parks contain the 
highest potentialities of national pride, national con- 
tentment, and national health?” asks Stephen T. 
Mather, Director of National Park Service, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. “A visit inspires love of coun- 
try; begets contentment; engenders pride of posses- 
sion; contains the antidote for national restlessness. 
It teaches love of nature, of the trees and flowers, the 
rippling brooks, the crystal lakes, the snow-clad 
mountain peaks, the wild life encountered every- 
where amid native surroundings. He is a better 
citizen with a keener appreciation of the privilege of 
living here who has toured the national parks.” 

Yellowstone, by virtue of the character of its 
scenery, is the most spectacular of our national 
parks. Scattered about topsy-turvy wise, its attrac- 
tions are weird, mysterious and fantastic—many of 
its phenomena are positively unthinkable. One of 
the oldest and the largest of all the national parks, 
its lure is constantly pulling, always inviting. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to point out the variety 
of sublime and amazing sights that this particular 
park affords—its geysers, mud volcanoes, mineral 
springs, and colored pools; its rushing rivers, high 
waterfalls and limpid lakes; its dense forests that 
offer shelter to herds of bison, elk, deer, and an- 
telope; its magnificent “painted canyon.” These are 
all natural wonders, but the Yellowstone attracts 
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not alone because of them. Do you realize that in 
this wonderland as large as the State of Delaware 
there are over 300 miles of the finest automobile 
roads? That one can find here not only several 
famous resort hotels but also provision for thousands 
of campers? In fact last summer 25,000 persons 
lived in the park in camps they built themselves. 
Motorists bringing equipment are not only permitted 
but invited to utilize camp grounds established by 
the National Park Service. Eventually there will 
be fifty such sites to accommodate 10,000 campers a 
day, with every provision for their comfort, con- 
venience and safety. The coming summer there will 
be another added attraction in new ranger stations 
at three main points of interest. These are to in- 
clude large rooms to be opened to campers at all 
times. “Each station,” according to Horace M. Al- 
bright, Superintendent of the Park, “will be a com- 
munity centre where visitors from every state in 
the Union can foregather in the evenings and ex- 
change experiences of the summer’s tour. There 
will be a big fireplace in the end of each room, and 
in the light of the flaming logs the rangers will give 
talks on the birds, animals, flowers, and fish of the 
park, as well as upon the geysers and geological 
phenomena. In the community room there will be 
maps and charts of the region, and information of 
all kinds regarding the Yellowstone and other na- 
tional parks will be available. These rooms in the 
various camps will be invaluable from the educa- 
tional standpoint and will be especially appreciated 
by the thousands of teachers who annually tour the 


Entering the Park from the The gigantic canyon of the 
north, the railroad foll Shosh River on the 
romantic Yankee Jim Cody Road is one of the 
Canyon— made historic sights of America. 
by the famous Wash- Named for Buffalo Bill, 
burn-Doane Expedi- it is naturally sur- 
tion of 1870. rounded by peculiar 
romance and inter- 
est. 





Upper Geyser Basin is the largest geyser basin that 
this world holds. There is not another ‘ 
scene like it—anywhere. 


One of the great de- 
lights of touring Yel- 
lowstoneis the comfort 


Salt Lake’s immense 
Bathing Pavilion, two 
thousand feet from the 


shore, is one of the with which one can 
unique structures of camp out at anelevation 
America. of a mile and a half 


above sea level. 
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America’s Scenic Supremacy Assured 


park.” Thus may pleasure and profit be combined. 

Mr. Albright has the following to say regarding 
the trips within the parks taken by persons who ar- 
rive by train at either Gardiner, Cody, or Yellow- 
stone: “The visitor can secure for $54 a complete 
tour of the park requiring five days and four nights 
and including transportation over road mileage 
varying from 160 to 300 miles, depending upon the 
entrance and exit gateways chosen, and board and 
lodging in fine hotels. If the facilities of the per- 
manent camp system are selected, this tour costs 
only $45. Considering present-day costs and the fact 
that these parks are high in the mountains, these 
rates are exceedingly reasonable.” 

“Camping” in Yellowstone is a term which is 
likely to be misleading. If one chooses to take ad- 
vantage of the permanent camps he will find that 
they afford all of the enjoyable features of camp 
life without any of its characteristic annoyances. 
The sleeping tents are wainscoted in wood to a 
height of four feet, with canvas sides and roof. 
Each tent has wooden doors with locks and 
screened windows. The tents are heated by wood- 
burning stoves and furnished with full-size com- 
fortable beds. The food, wholesome, varied, and 
well cooked, is served in large dining halls. All 
the permanent camps have large recreation pavil- 
ions, with hardwood floors, for dancing and other 
amusements. ‘ 

Regarding the very unusual provisions for the 
reassurance of the nation’s guests in Yellow- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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McDermott Falls and 
Grinnell Mountain, a 
cone-shaped peak at 
the entrance to Swift- 
current and Cataract 
Valleys. 


Several groups of chalets 
provide accommoda- 
tions of an unusual and 
democratic sort, quite 
in keeping with the 
ark, 
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Beautiful Lake St. Mary and its surrounding mountain wall, 
as seen from Going-to-the-Sun Chalet, is unques- 
tionably one of the most inspiring 


i scenes in all the world. 







The new Many-Gla- 
citer Hotel is perhaps 
the largest mountain 
inn in the world. 


Horsebacking over 
- skyline trails is a pop- 
ular pastime. 


Our Great Open-Air Museums 


statement to the effect that the national parks 

are all different—that no two of them‘are alike, 
and yet what a great blessing it is that among them 
they hold every variety of scenic wonder. The truth 
of the statement that their beauties do differ widely ‘in 
character is clearly shown by the center pictures 
given on these adjoining pages. On the one hand, 
Yellowstone presents a geyser-studded. panorama, 
while there is not another geyser in any of our na- 
tional parks; on the other hand, Glacier shows a 
gorgeously beautiful mountain-hemmed lake, the like 
of which does -not exist in any other of our great 
national parks. 

Glacier, snuggled away in northwestern Montana, 
is larger than Rhode Island. It contains some of the 
rarest specimens of mountain sculpture to be found 
anywhere. Between these mountains, in the forested 
valleys, where vari-colored wild flowers grow in pro- 
fusion, are 250 blue and green mountain lakes, many 
beautiful waterfalls and scores of rushing streams, 
while up in the “high spots” are the eternal, slow- 
moving fields of ice which give the park its name. 

This segment of the Rocky Mountains, abutting 
for thirty-five miles the Canadian boundary and ex- 
vending fifty miles south to the railroad, contains, 
within 1500 square miles, more rugged mountain 
peaks, more glaciers, more picturesque lakes, more 
streams and waterfalls than exist anywhere else in 
America in so condensed an era. 


Ne infrequently one hears a half-regretful 


Mary Roberts Rinehart, noted author, writes as 
follows regarding Glacier National Park: ‘Here the 
Rocky Mountains run northwest and southeast, and 
in their glacier-carved basins are great spaces; cool 
shadowy depths in which lie blue lakes; mountain- 
sides threaded with white, where, from some hidden 
lake or glacier far above, the overflow falls a thou- 
sand feet or more, and over all the great ‘silence of 
the Rockies. Here nerves that have been’ tightened 
for years slowly relax ....... Here are mead- 
ows of June roses, forget-me-nots, larkspur and In- 
dian paintbrush growing beside glaciers, snowfields 
and trails of a beauty to make you gasp . ; 

.I have traveled a great deal of Europe. The 
Alps have never held this lure for me. Perhaps it 
is because these mountains are my own—in my own 
country. Cities call—I have heard them. But there 
is no voice in all the world so insistent to me as the 
wordless call of these mountains. I shall go back. 
Those who go once always hope to go back. The lure 
of the great free spaces is in their blood.” 

For longer than there is any record, the territory 
comprising Glacier Park belonged to the Blackfeet 
and Piegan Indians. It was purchased from them 
by the government in 1910, and the Blackfeet Reser- 
vation now adjoins the park. Geologically as well as 
scenically, Glacier is of tremendous interest. How- 
ever unscientifically-minded one may be, he is here 
brought face to face not only with glaciers them- 
selves but with the titanic sculpturing work done 












All Dissimilar 


thousands of years ago when the great ice cap 
that covered the northern United States moved 
south. 

The visitor sees a land of enormous hollowed 
basins or “cirques,” separated from one another by 


_ saw-tooth edged walls that are almost perpendicu- 


lar and rise 2,000 to 4,000 feet above the floor of the 
basin. These walls arethe result, chiefly, of a great 
geological upheaval known as the Lewis Overthrust. 
This ridge extends along a line parallel to the Con- 
tinental Divide and practically forms the eastern 
boundary of the park. 

The Continental Divide itself passes through the 
center of the park, within the confines of which are 
eighty-three named mountains having an altitude 
of from 7,000 to 10,000 feet, and four exceeding 
10,000 feet. From the summit of Swiftcurrent 
Mountain over forty of these peaks can be counted. 
The visitor is close to the mountains all the time. 
Yet if he wants comfort he can enjoy the scenery 
from his automobile or from a launch, and provisions 
for lodging and feeding the traveler are ample. 
There are several excellent hotels and at many 
points “chalets” which supplement the hotel accom- 
modations and which by their name and architecture 
emphasize the resemblance of this region to the 
Swiss Alps. 

If one is eager for exploration, there are count- 
less fascinating trails to follow, on horse or afoot. 

(Continued on page 73) 
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i ip you a trellis where an ‘immense our grandmothers made dippers to 







amount of vine is wanted quickly? Isn’t. hang beside the “old moss-covered 

there around your home a:tree, a fence, bucket” at the well, and large 

or the side of a building that could be made spoons and ladles to stir every- 

more attractive all summer by dressing it in thing—from kettles of mush, over 

a Yash IW =a rich greens and bright-colored, unique fruit? the log fire on-the hearth, to the 

Age ead Wit b/ WW} y Don’t you want to grow something that can be great kettles of sugar-water, boil- 

LZ fH | made useful in many ways; that can be formed ing over similar fires down in the 
AD 











into a great variety of novelties that will last maple grove. An old book, de- 
for years; that can be made into toys and play- scribing household’ utensils of 
things for the kiddies? long ago, tells of “gourd shells 
Then grow Gourds—lots of Gourds. They converted into vessels that served 
are rapid growers, attractive in leaf and flower ‘as ‘bottles to. hold: water, and as 
and‘ almost bewildering in variety of ornamen- baskets to hold victuals, with cov- 
tal and useful fruit. ers of the same.”- ae 
Besides the pleasure you will derive from The Hercules’-Club:Gourd grows 
using the fruit, will be the hours of outdoor joy to:be from three. to-four. feet long and can be 
in watching the vines grow, bloom, and enlarge made into many: articles: of use and ornament. 
their wonder-what-this-one-will-be-like fruits. Then there’s the Dishcloth or Sponge Gourd, 
Gourds are natives of the Orient and have which provides a dishcloth that many house- 
been known and grown as far back as history wives prefer to any other material because it is 
runs. Their botanical name is Cucurbita, and always sweet and clean as long as any part of 
they belong to the same general family as it remains. People who raise chickens should 
pumpkins, squashes, cucumbers, etc., of which grow Nest Egg Gourds, a pure white Japanese 
there are about three hundred ue fis Al- variety so closely resembling eggs as to deceive 
though poner develop peg say ae a the wisest old leghorn or wyandotte. a 
ee ee ee asi E shlne tia The Turk’s Turban is a highly-colored Gour 
nice specimens if planted about “cucumber that i bel and b rted 
time” and given a little coddling attention. . ee eee ee eee ae ee eee 2a 
into pretty party favors and home novelties. 


One gigantic species grows in the Himalaya - ; : 
Mountains at an elevation of five thousand feet. The fruits of the Knob Kerrie are fantastic; 
to the ball-like base; three to four inches in di- 


Gourds were introduced into England in 1570 ’ 
and have since found friendly rooting in the ameter, is attached a slender handle two to 
nursing soils of many countries. The shapes of three feet in length. When young, they are deep 


many of the fruits are so remarkable as to sug- green in color, changing as they mature to a 
gest the names by which they are commonly rich mottled yellow.. 
known. Gourds will grow in practically any soil, but 
There is the Bottle Gourd, the original if you will enrich the ground with fertilizer, 
“thermos bottle,” which was used by the pil- and remember that Gourds are succulent plants 
grims in the Orient when making their jour- and need plenty of water, your vines will make 
neys, long before glass and metal were formed 20 to 30 feet growth during the season and re- 
into such utensils. The Trumpet Gourd was ward you with a lavish supply of pretty and 
used as a musical instrument, and also for call- grotesque fruits from which you can cut and 
ing signals across long distances. The flesh of carve many useful and decorative things to 
the Spanish Gourd, when boiled, is as palatable while away the long evenings of next winter. 
as tender carrots and a standard food in many Get busy—right now! If you cannot buy a 
sections. The White Gourd is extensively used good variety of seed from your local stores, 
by the people of India for making their “cur- order from a large seed-grower and he will 
ries,” a kind of native sauce composed of pep-_ send you a selection suited to your climate and 
per, garlic, tumeric, ginger, and other spices. location. Do it NOW, because planting time 
In a number of countries the flesh of many will scon show on your calendar, and you will 
Gourds is used in making soups and stews, or need to take advantage of every growing day to 
is mixed with apples and baked into pies. The get best results. 
Snake Gourd grows into all manner of fantas- In the fall,.by the time your Gourds are ready 
tic, serpentine shapes, with pretty mottlings to harvest, this magazine will devote a page of 
and blotchings. You have, no doubt, seen pipes illustrations and text to. show you what a lot of 
made of Calabash Gourds, and of course you pretty .things:can: be made from your crop of 
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are familiar with the Dipper Gourd, from which Cucurbita. - a3 Es 
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A Train of Circumstances 


The summer adventures of a rural teacher who dreamed of going to Europe on $287.50. Instead, she——but read it! 


I 
May 29TH. 
DEAR CLARI: 

You should have seen my siti as I closed that 
self-satisfied door of School District No. 63 for the 
last. time. It has always seemed almost human in 
the way it expected ‘me back every morning, to 
throw wide its welcoming portals and watch my 
thirty-five Young Americas come through. It 
watched while I saw these same budding hopefuls 
hang their outer wearing apparel on a suitable nail 
and, when all had been duly approved, close these 
same portals and go in to wrestle with internal 
problems. Now, honestly, doesn’t that sound almost 
as if I were a heroine in the noble work of ‘educa- 
tion? Never mind, you know I do manage to live 
and enjoy life off my (thanks. to. the newspapers 
for the phrase) “meager and inadequate” salary. 

You also know my sentiments. about working for 
a salary. Anyone who can’t get out and work’ for 
himself can’t expect to more than _— an ample 
living. - 

But, as” T said capes I closed the . door; - I sat 
preciative eye upon the beauties about me and be- 
gan contemplating the three months of leisure which 
were mine, ‘because forced upon me. I had to my 
credit $287.50 in. round numbers. I generally say 
three hundred dollars, for- it ‘sounds so’ much better. 

Beautiful plans floated through my head. The 
school magazines all advocate a summer of ‘some 
travel. Just the thing, say I. A. trip .to. Alaska 
in the summertime would be beauteous. Or, ‘bet- 
ter, a cruise on great waters. We inlanders~ know 
too little of the pleasures of the wave. ‘My imag- 
ination soared. Why not see the Old World?. But 
here reason asserted itself and: suggested that 
three hundred dollars and three ‘montlis ‘were © shard- 
ly a proper combination for thoroughly ‘investigat- 
ing the wonders of a continent.that .ithas, taken 
thousands of years and hundreds ::af: thousands - of. 
people to produce. And aside frony ‘that, I ‘belong 


to a “See America: First” Club.-and-it:-didn’t lock’ 
fair to go away off to the ‘other-side. of the Atlan- | 


tic and spend the money | that. -Anierican Civilization 

gives to her women for’ instilling ' katieledige into 

the minds. of 5 per cent of ‘her “young. ae 
And then I-really. did-have.a thought. that made 


me. sit’'still: and ‘figure on -the.‘spending: of ‘that 


three hundred dollars. You know it is against’ my 
policy. to. work hard. You know ‘that’ when . you 
are living with your sisters and. their husbands 
and their .seven children, as: I- did’ for a change 
this: winter, and love them all, and- besides --have:. 
thirty little angels of -your..own in | ‘school to bring 
up properly for eight hours a day,. and are ‘moral- 
ly certain to have to visit at least ‘one~family-a 
week and hear how the baby cut’ its tooth, and: the 
hens won’t set, and the husband is really” so good, 
and we can’t see how Mrs. Jones lives with, hers; et 
cetera, then, my dear Claribel, I ‘feel “you. must 
know that although one isn’t really tired “one does 
look forward with relish to a change of scenery. 
So this brings me back to the idea I had while sit- 
ting, as it were, on the lid of that empty box. That 
is just a figure of speech. It means that my job 
was suspended, my salary stopped, and therefore 
that life would be empty until fall again. 

You need a change, too. You need me to cheer 
you, I need you to give me poise for next fall. Let 
us combine our funds, rent us a little cottage over 
on the coast and spend three blissful, cool, quiet 
(or boisterous) months. A tiny cottage with vines, 
a bathroom—or we can bathe in the salt water— 
an ‘icebox, and I’d like a cow. ’Course if we had to 
buy a cow, it would take a big piece of the three 
hundred dollars, and I believe they don’t generally 
rent a caw with these summer cottages. We want 
to be close enough to a city so that we can go in 
to the good things which one misses in teaching 
out in District No. 63. We'll dispense with the 
cow, since we can get all the cream we really need 


‘DEAR CLARE: bs 
I am so glad you wrote that you couldn’t pos- 





in the winter and then we will have more money 
to hear lectures and see some good plays. 

I have been looking up locations ever since I saw 
I was going to get away with so much of the dis- 
trict’s money, and you can well believe that, if 
some of the good patrons only knew the wild ex- 
travagance of my plans, wages would drop a notch 
or two in District No. 63. Some dear old soul 
would say: “I never did get to ride on the cars. I 
always have had to work all the year round: but 
these schoolma’ams, they kin afford to loaf all sum- 
mer—and who pays ’em? We working people do.” 

She is right. We ought not to be set afoot job- 
less in the beginning of summer,—but whose fault 
is it?--I am willing to continue work. Pale and 
wan I pace the floor at night wondering if my 
three hundred dollars will tide me over till the first 
month’s pay, wondering if my old white shoes can 
be made to match a lemon-colored dress if I dye 
both and try a bit of colorite on my hat. 

But. you won’t care, will you, honey? We can 
slip. in toward the front of our lectures and have 
to take off our hats, and on the street car everyone 
will think, maybe, that we belong to the “Wear- 
Your-Last-Summer’s-Clothes” Club. Thus shall we 
escape’ undue comment on our appearance. 

Isn’t that a beautiful plan! Let me hear from 
you very soon and point out the flaws so that I 
can prove that they are not flaws at all but just 
the way it is made. I have a feeling that if we 
don’t get this.-settled: real quickly some of our 
numerous feminine admirers may take advantage 
of our vacation and request our. assistance along 
séme undesirable lines.—SvE. 

| Ce 
May 30TH. 
CLARI ‘DEAR: 

Lucky I didn’t get this: off last night, because I 
had a letter from'my ‘little sister Ruth and that 
child * “has. ambitions ‘which. I. think should be en-. 
couraged: “She” graduated - from’ High: this spring 


and, ‘Hoping to’ duplicate ‘the : “excellent” work -of- her 


senior sister, meaning me,» ‘she’ wants to teach next 


fall. That means a summer normal course, ‘that’ 
‘Means some funds, and-that-means me. However, 


hadn’t you just. as soon sleep in.a cheaper. cottage, 
say one with a cotton cover, .one of those clean, 


. stylish-looking affairs you have always heard spoken 
-of-as'a tent? I knew you would, but I thought I 


had better tell you so that you wouldn’t -be plan- 


ning too strongly on those conveniences’.we dis- 


cussed’ in the last chapter. It will be well worth 
while if Ruth can teach next year, because in a 


“large family, my dear, one must strive for inde- 
-pendence from every member.—SvE. 


Ill 
JUNE 5TH. 


sibly get away until after the Fourth of July, but 
that you heartily approved of my plan. There cer- 
tainly was some excellent brain work wrapped up 
in it and it pleases me to see your appreciation. 
And why can’t I go? It is this way: a teacher 
isn’t supposed to know much of anything except how 
to teach, but in case of emergency she is some- 
times called upon,—so my sister remarked to me 
when I reached home the other night. You recall 
the night I soared to such heights? Well, that very 
night she said to me, says she: “Sue, you haven’t 
anything to do for a while, won’t you help me out? 
I can get a nurse but I can’t get anybody to keep 
the house up or look after the children. If you 
will sort of keep things together until I can be up 
and about, I’ll be no end obliged.” 

And I said in the heartiest voice I could muster, 
“Sure, I’ll help you out.” 

So I have been trying to keep things together. It 
happens that my sister has a country post-office, 
three children, besides the youngest who is cared 
for by the nurse, one husband, a house of four- 
teen rooms, and lives on a ranch of 500 acres. Keep 


‘ pect their daughter in a few weeks. 


things together! Yes, that’s what I was to do. 
My dear, I couldn’t even keep the children together. 
The oldest boy of six had one jubilant announce- 
ment to make to all comers. It was this: “We’ve 
got a baby and he’th a thister.” Many a day I 
rose at five—and not to go out and marvel at the 
beauties of the morning. ‘Oh, no! Merely to make 
biscuits, strain milk, dress children, wash dishes, 
and fly from pillar to post in order to have every- 
thing ready for the man’s’ breakfast when. he 
wanted it. 

A man-is-a nice thing, isn’t he? I like men 
just to talk to. They seem human and likable. But 
there is an awful sameness about them that it 


-seems to me would almost wear one to rags. The 


stories all say that if you love them truly then 
gladly do you go about your work from five in the 
morning on through -the- rest of the day. I'll tell 
you what I believe.. Anything you do day after day, 
week after week, year after year, becomes such a 
fixed habit that it is second nature. It would take 
more. love than-one person could. well contain -to 
do all a woman has to do sometimes. 

Don’t. think that I am trying to spread propa- 
ganda against matrimony. Far be it from me to 
blight young affections, but you and I have lived 
single so happy and joyously for—I’ll not say how 
many years—that it seems: to me others might well 
have profited by our example. 

Do you think because a\ woman has never had 
a child of her own that she doesn’t understand 
them, their care; their ailments, ‘their moods, their 


-needs? I am surely having a fine chance to study 


them, but if ever an occasion arisés in which I do 


-not-agree with-the mother, I am told that I know 


nothing about’ them; for I have never reared one 
of my- own. “Know nothing about them! I was 
brought up in a family of niné, each and every one 
of whom was a problem and a study. I have helped 
rear all my nieces and nephews, and I have had 
huxdreds of youngsters under’ my own eye for the 
past—again I refrain from saying-how many years. 

Never mind. .Won’t we rest and revel in our 
cottage by the sea in afew: weeks!.. I must go 
down ‘and-stay a few days ‘with my. folks, but I’ll let 
you know the minute I-can start.—Svue. 


lV 
JULY 1st. 
CLARI DEAREST: 


Don’t you think we can- get all the rest and 


. recreation we need if we stay about six weeks in 


our sea cottage? Here is my latest. When I 
reached home I found two old friends living a few 
miles up the valley. The woman, a white-haired 
lady who looks. much’ older than my own ‘dear 
mother, is a Helpless paralytic?’ Her old husband 
does his best to ‘take care of her, the house, the 
chickens,. the cows, and do the cooking. They ex- 
In the 
meantime the least I can do for them is to give 
them the benefit of my strong right arm and 
nimble feet. And it really keeps my brain active 
to contrive ways and means of amusing and en- 
tertaining them. Imagine it for yourself. Active 
and energetic all your life till your family is 
grown. Then when they begin to scatter, you. are 
left helpless and alone. The old man is wonder- 
fully patient and gentle, and is eager to appear to 
his wife as taking her affliction lightly. I haven’t so 
very much to do. I read and talk and sew and try 
to find what she likes best to eat. They are so 
grateful that I can’t find it. in my heart to long 
for the cool breeze of the Pacific, though verily we 
do need it here when it gets to be 104 degrees in 
the shade. Why, it becomes an effort to lift our 
hands to wipe the perspiration from our eyes! 
Please let me hear from you as soon as convenient 
and try to bury your disappointment under a letter 
full of wit and humor. Send me no letter full of 
disconsolate mourns or, by the North Wind which 
makes our stove ‘smoke, I’ll burn it to a cinder.— 
SUE. (To be concluded in June.) 
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By Some of Us, for All of Us. 


A Page of Inspiring and Practical Geaching Ideas 


A Get-Together Day 


By Lee Owen Snook, Superintendent of Schools, 
Liberty, Indiana 


N outlining a Get-Together Day program for the 
| schools of a county (or of a smaller unit, if 
this seems desirable) I am certain that the 
plan offered is practicable, for we have had many 
such o¢casions in our county. 

Our most successful “Play Day,” as the children 
very often call it, was divided into four parts: 
combined “Sing” and Pageant, School Exhibit, 
Track and Field Meet, and Declamatory Contest. 
The exhibit was open during the entire day and 
evening. Where the interest in the school work is 
keen, this part of the day’s program may well be 
extended for a day or two if teachers can be spared 
to look after it, 

The pupils of our county assemble at 9 o’clock 
at a point somewhat removed from the business 
section of the town. They line up for a parade, the 
position of each school being determined alphabeti- 
cally by its name. Each school is left free to use 
its own initiative and originality in this part of the 
program. Many beautiful costumes have been 
made in years past, and much rivalry has been dis- 
played. All this insures a splendidly equipped pro- 
cession, and one that is greatly appreciated by the 
patrons and townspeople generally. Of course the 
line of march leads through the heart of the busi- 
ness district. A good band is highly desirable and 
can be procured if the pupils once set their minds 
to obtain one. 


]F the weather permits, the “sing”? should be held 

in the open. In our case the court-house lawn 
is utilized, and platforms are erected. This ample 
space also affords an ideal location for the pageant, 
which is either given as an individual feature or 
combined with the singing. I think it will be found 
best to have the large chorus furnish music for the 
pageant numbers. In this way the chorus number 
often gives the only explanation of the pageant 
episode necessary. If the schools have been thor- 
cughly organized, and if the chorus numbers have 
been mastered ‘by all of the choruses throughout 
the unit, success is certain. This should be made 
a never-to-be-forgotten occasion. 

This year a pageant depicting the Pilgrims is 
especially timely. The following episodes in the 
life history of the Pilgrims are suggested: The 
Pilgrims flee to Holland; they decide to leave for a 
more congenial land; the Mayflower Compact is 
formed; the Common Store idea is adopted but 
proves a failure; the Pilgrims struggle heroically 
against the Indians and against disease; the Town 
Meeting; success crowns their efforts, and a Thanks- 
giving feast is held. The Spirit of Freedom should 
be a prominent character. America enlightening 
the world would also furnish a splendid motive for 
a tableau. A miniature Mayflower might be con- 
structed by covering a rude framework with cloth. 
Costumes may be improvised quite easily for such 
a pageant, crepe paper being utilized to as great an 
extent as possible for the more colorful scenes. A 
number of simultaneous Maypole dances should 
be a big feature of this part of the entertainment, 
and if a band is secured, as many as a dozen poles 
may be erected, even at some little distance apart, 
and the music will be loud enough to enable all 
participants to hear. This is a very effective 
number. [Note: Directions for Maypole winding 
will be found in Mr. Holden’s article on a May Day 
entertainment, on another page] 

The co-operative school exhibit should be ex- 
tremely get-at-able. The work of the pupils should 
be seen by all, and to make this possible, the exhibit 
should be located where practicable in the business 
district. To arrange school work by subjects 
rather than by schools is more satisfactory, I think. 
The drawing classes can be set to work early 
making placards to be used in designating and ex- 
plaining the various parts of the display. The 
work in the several branches of industrial arts will 
serve best for exhibit purposes, but samples of 
map-drawing, composition work, penmanship, and 
so on ad infinitum may be used effectively to make 
a well-rounded display. 


HE track and field meet in the afternoon will 
present more difficulty than a other division of 
the day’s activities, especially to those holding such 
an event for the first time. I have tried out many 
plans, but the following one has stood the test, and 
I know it works out well. The boys are divided 
into classes according to weight; the girls are 
grouped according to age. The weights are as fol- 
lows: below 60 lIbs.; 60-80 lbs.; 80-100 lbs.; 100- 
115 lbs.; 115 lbs. and over. Of course other classes 
might be used, and teachers may desire to make 
more or fewer divisions. I think there is much in 


favor of classifying contestants according to 


weight, for this puts boys of about equal size in 
competition.: The girls may be arranged in three 
groups: those below 10 years of age, those from 10 
to 18, and those 13 years old and above. . Good 
events for boys are as follows: horseshoe pitch, 
chinning, running broad jump, standing broad 
jump, baseball throw, shot put, running high jump, 
pole vault, dashes ranging from 40 yards to 440 
according to size and runners, and distance runs 
(none longer than 880 yards). ' Relays for each 
class constitute probably the most picturesque 
event on the entire list. 

The girls have a baseball throw for distance and 
one for accuracy; they have horseshoe pitching, 











Why Teachers Resign 


WILLIE, who was the king of Spain 
(Please close that door!) 
When Columbus sailed the Spanish main? 
(Who threw .those beans across _the 
floor?) 


What is the capital of France? 
(Bring me that note!) 

Who commanded the White Horse Lance? 
(Don’t make those noises in your throat!) 


If a man can swim three miles an hour, 
(Put down your feet!) 

Across a stream whose current’s power 
(Annie, this isn’t time to eat!) 


Is equal to the swimmer’s stride, 
(I saw you wink!) 

Where will he land on the other side? 
(“Tee-chur, may I get a drink?’’) 


If A should start ahead of B 
(Give me that file!) 

How soon will he catch up with C? 
(Stop throwing rubbers in a pile!) 


If hens produce five eggs a day 
(You see this rod?) 
How many will a dozen lay? 
(“Tee-chur, George fired a paper wad!’’) 




















basket-ball throwing (accuracy test), shot putting 
(for older girls), potato racing, and short dashes 
and relays. I think it advisable to limit the num- 
ber of events to three for each participant so as to 
eliminate the danger of overexertion. Banners 
can be awarded schools for their composite stand- 
ing in the athletic events, and ribbons or buttons 
may be given to individual winners. 

The declamatory contest in the evening rounds 
out the day in fine style, and leaves no criticism re- 
garding an excess of any one activity. This con- 
test may be divided into two parts, one for the 
grades, and one for high schools, but we have 
usually given this part over to the smaller boys 
and girls exclusively. So far as possible I think 
the larger boys and girls should act as officials dur- 
ing the day. This of itself is fine training. 


Capturing Their Imaginations 
By Mary Byerley 


RE you looking for a power with which to sway 
A children? Not a coercive will-power, but that 
which makes of them flexible yielders to some- 
thing more potent than will? Capture their imagina- 
tions, and you have captured their hearts, their 
souls, their intellects. Capture their imaginations, 
and they become for you, their teacher, willing in- 
struments upon which you can play your sweetest 
hobbies in literature, in geography, in literature, ‘n 
science. 

It is not difficult to become adept in capturing 
the imaginations of your class, With the ordinary 
amount of intuitive sympathy for what is interesting 
to the child mind at different periods of growth, you 
become sensitive to the elemental and vital intellec- 
tual:‘hungers of those questioning minds before you. 
They don’t want facts, facts, facts thrown at them 
continually,—as facts. Just as their bodies crave 
play, so their minds desire play. Where but on the 
playground oftheir intellects is there to be “play of 
the imagination’? ; 

The child who has gone. ough the. “fairy tale 

iod’” and is not the better for having play with 
airies in the playground of his imagination, is a 





child whose mind is becoming a harsh, barren place 
where unholy. motives that breed “treason, strata- 
gems, and spoils” will ultimately reside.. The boy or 
girl who in imagination has not slain giants, pursued 
bandits, fought bears, and captured the ‘hearts of 
prinees-or princesses, cannot grow up into the full 
inheritance of all the world has to-offer through the 
priceless gift of imaginative sympathy. It behooves 
you, the teacher, to spur to greater growth this won- 
derful thing called ‘imagination. , 

How to do it? How to be interesting to your 
class? Spread before them interests on which is 
focused 
such a way as to extend the playground of their im- 
aginations to include other interests until now out- 
side their ken. Be interesting. Suggest, rather than 
throw down platitudinous truisms from the tottering 
high throne of the “mighty” school texts. Don’t tell 
pupils to read a certain article because it contains a 

iography of So-and-so, and because So-and-so was 
a big man, and they’ll fail if they don’t read more on 
assigned topics. Rather, cram yourself full of Mr, 
So-and-so’s biography before he is even mentioned 
in class, - Then, if you find him worth while, allude 
to him, not in a harsh and grimly forbidding assign- 
ment, but by means of a little human-interest anec- 
dote. Fire the children’s imagination; then of their 
own accord they will find Mr. So-and-so interesting 
enough to read about. ’ 


[JN geography, that unrivaled playground of the 

imagination, there is abundant chance in materials 
and methods of presentation for capturing interest. 
On encyclopedic facts build up the structure of the 
life of the people of a particular country or region. 
Be local and specific and colorful. Even though you 
miss nine-tenths of the statistical knowledge found 
in government reports and shipping-board figures, 
play up the dress, the customs, the picturesque qual- 
ities of cities, people, trading, manufacturing. One 
well-imagined and well-conceived trip by Chinese 
junk down the Yang-tse River, intimately pictured 
with Chinese story and Chinese background, and 
closely following that greatest capturer of the imag- 
ination, a good map,—will do more’to awaken inter- 
est in the world far beyond immediate notice than 
quantities of economic geography can do. 

In literature, there is a wonderful chance to be 
interesting and. sympathetic, for every taste may be 
suited by literature in one form or another. And 
you, the thoroughly saturated-in-literature teacher, 
cannot measure the boundless potentialities of your 
conscious and unconscious influence. Be full to the 
brim of your subject. Be flexible and various, and 
meet each day with selections suited to the day and 
correlated with other subjects. Have these sugges- 
tions at your finger-tips. The day when great lazy 
snowflakes first fall outside the schoolroom window, 
suggest reading the adorable Grimm’s fairy tale 
about Mother Hulda shaking her feather bed. Tell 
a bit of the story yourself; but let your pupils find 
and read it for themselves. They will,—and others 
in-the book. If they are studying Homer’s ‘“Nausi- 
caa,” capture their fancies for another pioneering 
into storydom with a fragment about Ulysses’ men 
riding out of the cave underneath the sheep, em- 
phasizing dramatically the enraged Cyclops feeling 
vainly among the fleecy backs for the tricky sailors. 


You won’t have to tell them to read the story. - 


They’ll make the librarian’s life miserable until she 
provides them with a copy. And then you can read 
to them or have them read from the board what 
Keats says about Homer’s sway over children’s (and 
grown children’s) fancies. Keats’ “Lines Written in 
Chapman’s Homer’ -will be delightful to those who 
keep the* playground of the imagination as their 
daily trysting-place. But you are an able teacher 
when you have mastered the art of sympathetic 
approach, 

n general science, your presentation will bring 
the desired results in proportion to the interest you 
yourself put into the subject. Trees and flowers, 
animals, life forms—-scientific facts of all kinds— 
are as fine stimuli for the imagination as they are 
for the faculty of observation. Capture their fancy 
with specific and colorful instances and examples, 
and you will soon have pupils going off on explora- 
tory tangents of their own. 

You inspire them unconsciously to follow you in 
ood enthusiasms, in your loves. Their aspiration 
ecomes your inspiration, and you discover that 
while you have captured their imaginations they 
have captured your heart. 


Who Ne’er Has Suffered . 


Who ne’er has suffered, he has lived but half. 
o never failed, he never strove or sought. 

Who never wept, -is stranger to a laugh, - 
And he who never doubted, never_thought. 
_ Rev. J. B. Goode. 





e white light of your own intelligence in ° 
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Plans for Reviews 
By Alice Bingham Carrier 


CONOMY in beens: J has been the general sub- 
E ject of our monthly teachers’ meetings this 

year. Subjects and references have been given 
out in advance of each meeting; and consideration 
of our various problems has resulted in more intel- 
ligent interest, and in growth of teaching power. 
The subject of our last meeting was Economical 
Plans for Review. Below are some of the princi- 
ples which we decided should govern reviews or 
summaries, and the collection of general and 
specific suggestions made by principal and teachers. 


PRINCIPLES 

Dr..McMurry says: “Review must always play a 
prominent part in good instruction, but review by 
thoughtless repetition or drill is not necessary. 
Most of the facts should be overhauled and associat- 
ed in so many different ways that they will be un- 
derstood and remembered without the help of 
mechanical repetition. The center of activity lies in 
the pupil, and what he himself finally does deter- 
mines the value of all the teacher’s efforts.” 

A summary or review should also show progress 
at the time as to the project or problem under con- 
sideration, and indicate where advance in skill or 
thinking is needed, or where further facts or ma- 
terial should be gathered. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 

A summary or review may be organized around a 
new central idea. Facts thus receive fresh em- 
phasis in a new order, and with new connections. 

A summary or review may recall the various 
steps used in solving a problem or in working out 
a project, or indicate the most attractive points in 
some lesson or series of lessons for appreciation. 

Board outlines or individual .outlines may 
made and used. 

oe aaa pictures or drawings may be shown in 
order. 

A dramatization or pantomime may be a sum- 
mary of some project. s, , 

The carrying on of a -project is often a’ sum- 
mary of a preceding lesson, and the proposal of a 
new project by pupils might be a worthy summary 
of some lessons. 


REVIEWING HISTORY __ 

A newspaper report written by each pupil on the 
leading events studied. meee 

Diary connecting chief events written by some 
pupils who imagines himself to have: lived at the 
time. studied. 

Personifications to be guessed. . 

Tracing a subject. through’ all chapters of a 

k, or through all material available.. 

Pointing out relations of topics covered-to those 
now discussed in daily papers. 

— how differently all. might have turned 
out i v ; ene ght 

[Note—Most of these suggestions: are based on 
Daniel W. La Rue’s The Science and: the Art of 
Teaching.] - 





GEOGRAPHY REVIEWS. 
Sending reporters to “write up” various places. 
Descriptive booklet of places...’ . 
Vary of a trip or a series of letters describing 
a trip. ES PN: 
Descriptions to be guessed. 


Tracing forces gers J Bokay our. oguntry, igs . 
» or the, reverse. “(é.9:,. “Af 


affect the. country studi 





Suggestions for Grammar Grades 


What difference would it make to us if Africa were 
to sink beneath the ocean?) ‘ 

Discussion of how any one physical characteris- 
tic (mountains, rivers, soil, climate, position) has 
affected many sections of the world. 

Collection of pictures or materials. 

Making of maps, drawings, posters or charts. 


PLANS AND PROJECTS USEFUL IN SUMMARIZING 
Various STUDIES 

Writing scenarios for moving pictures illustrat- 
ing lessons in reading, geography, or history. 

Use and modification of old number games and 
devising of new ones by pupils. 

Dictation or questions planned by pupils. 

Comparisons of times, places, events, pictures, 
stories, or poems. 

Letters. (May be illustrated.) 

Booklets and scrapbooks. 

Making problems connected with recent interest- 
ing development teaching or handwork. 

Use of poster making to summarize various in- 
dustries, studies of various peoples of the earth, a 
circus, a fair, a story read by either teacher or 
pupils. 

Pupils to choose selection to be read from reader 
and decide who reads it best. 

Pupil teachers. 

“How, when, what, where, why” outline for topical 
recitation, oral or written, using as many of these 
points as needed. 


Biography as an Aid in Teaching—VIIJ 
Cecil Rhodes and Africa 


By Mabel L. Corbin, Department of English 
Western Illinois State Normal School 


E have already seen how Livingstone and 
Stanley did a great work in exploring the in- 
terior of Africa, following the Congo and 

Zambesi Rivers, discovering some of the lakes in the 
great central lake region, and mapping and charting 
the country for future travelers. The publication of 
Livingstone’s journal, kept carefully for nearly- 
thirty years, gave the world a vast fund of accurate 
scientific information about the climate, surface, 
plants, and animals of the continent as well as 
about the tribes who inhabited it. Due largely to his 
efforts, the slave-trade had been to a great extent 
abolished and the world was beginning to recognize 
what.vast resources lay almost untouched in the 


Dark Continent waiting for European trade and 


civilization to develop them. Then began a competi- 
tion among the great powers to secure protectorates 
over the most desirable portions and to plant per- 
manent colonies which might send back to their 
mother countries the raw materials so much needed 
in Europe and in turn buy the articles manufactured 
at home. 

Portugal had held colonies in Africa for hundreds 
of years, but owing to her. oppressive government 
and the iniquitous. slave-trade, had been far from 
successful as a ruler over the native people. Eng- 
land, France,. Belgium, .and later .Germany, all 
claimed for one reason.or another large portions of 
the continent. _No doubt,. as many writers say, 
one of the chief causes of the World War was the 
struggle for colonial territory. -After Germany 
failed to gain control of. Morocco:a few years before 
the late war, and was forced to see her rival France, 
supported by Great Britain, given this much-coveted 
country.on. the. Mediterranean, she was given. as 
“eonsolation prize” a part of..French Equatorial 

rica. ‘Having already.acquired‘a large’ section-of - 
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East Africa and another region on the southwest 
coast, as well as Togo and Kamerun, Germany had 
visions of extending her territory directly across the 
continent from east to west, thus blocking British 
plans for controlling the interior and building a 
great north-and-south railroad which should be en- 
tirely on British soil. - 


B UT to find how the idea of this great “‘Cape-to- 

Cairo” railroad originated and why it was that 
Great Britain was rapidly adding much of southern 
and central Africa to her colonies, we must look to 
the work of another great Englishman, Cecil 
Rhodes. Like Livingstone, most of his life was spent 
in Africa, and like him he saw the boundless possi- 
bilities in opening the continent; but unlike him, his 
greatest aim was not to Christianize the natives but 
to bring them under the rule of Great Britain and 
to enlarge the power and territory of the British 
Empire. While he engaged in many great enter- 
prises which brought him vast wealth, Cecil Rhodes 
cared little for money itself; to him it was valuable 
merely as a help in carrying out his plans of em- 
pire building. He believed that no other nation could 
so well colonize and so justly govern subject nations 
as the British, and that by bringing the natives of 
Africa under the control of Great Britain he was giv- 
ing them the best chance possible for their future 
development. 

It was in 1870, just three years before Living- 
stone’s death, that Cecil Rhodes, then a boy of sev- 
enteen, landed at Durban in southeast Africa. He 
had been sent to join his older brother in hopes that 
the climate might cure the lung trouble with which 
he was affected. A few years earlicr diamonds had 
been discovered near the Orange River and a great 
rush was beginning to the new mines. Cecil Rhodes 
followed his brother to Colesberg, and as his health 
soon improved, they took a claim together—in those 
days a claim was limited to thirty-one feet square— 
and began to work vigorously at developing it. In 
1873 he decided to return to England and continue 
his interrupted education. He entered Oxford, 
where he remained for six months during the sum- 
mer term and vacation. But he returned to Africa 
and the diamond mines for the next six months, thus 
escaping the English winter. This plan he continued 
~ 4 wea for eight years until he took his degree in 


L ONG before ‘his graduation he seems to have been 

inspired with the idea of winning Africa for the 
British Empire. He saw the enormous wealth of 
South Africa, for very soon the gold mines of the 
Transvaal were opened up, and Johannesburg be- 
came as famous for gold as Kimberley was for dia- 
monds. It is still the largest gold producing section 
in the world.. Rhodes also traveled and explored 
farther tothe north in the vast area now named 
for him, Rhodesia. He, too, like Livingstone, was a 
friend of the natives and always tried conciliation 
and kindness in his dealings with them, if at all pos- 
sible, rather than force. He soon gained an im- 
mense fortune from his mines and other projects. 
This he used toward the great end he had set himself 
—the uniting of ‘all South Africa under British 
rule. The greatest obstacle to this plan was met in 
the Boers of the Transvaal, under President Kruger. 
The Boer War was largely a clash between the two 
great personalities of Rhodes and Kruger. Whether 
justly or unjustly the British won, and the Trans- 
vaal and the Orange Free State came under Brit- 
ish'rule. In 1910, eight years after Rhodes’s death, 
these colonies joined Cape Colony and Natal, as the 
Union: of South»Africa. Early in 1921. there was 
cofisiderable ‘agitation in South Africa’ favoring 
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Suggestions for Grammar Grades—»#=« 


separation from the British Empire, but the im- 
perialists, led by General Jan Smuts, proved by an 
election that they had the support of a large ma- 
jority of the people. 


C ECIL Rhodes conceived the great plan of the 
Cape-to-Cairo Railroad, which should cross 
Africa from north to south. It was to follow this 
route: Alexandria on the Mediterranean, to Cairo, 
to Khartoum, through the Sudan to Victoria Falls 
on the Zambesi, thence through Kimberley, to Cape- 
town,—a total distance of 6800 miles. Much of this 
line was completed before Rhodes’s death in 1902. 
From the south it has now reached Elizabethville, a 
distance of 2600 miles from Capetown, and from the 
north much of the line is laid to Khartoum—and 
from there to Kosti on the White Nile. Parts of 


the distance along the Nile are now traversed in*® 


steamers, but the plan is eventually to have rails 
laid the entire distance. It is expected that then 
the trip can be made in from twelve to fourteen 
days. At the present time all but a few hundred 
miles of the distance may be covered by rail, steam- 
er, or automobile. When completed this will be 
the longest railway in the world, twice the length 
of the Canadian lines from St. John’s to Vancouver 
and about a fourth longer than the Trans-Siberian 
road from Vladivostok to ‘Moscow. Many branch 
lines have been built or are projected to run from 
—— and west and act as feeders to the main 
road, 

One of the most remarkable features of the line, 
for which future travelers may thank Cecil Rhodes’s 
foresight and love of beauty, is the great steel canti- 
lever bridge spanning the gorge of the Zambesi Riv- 
er so close to Victoria Falls that every train crossing 
it is wet by the spray from the mighty cataract. 
When plans were being made for this bridge the en- 
gineers told Mr. Rhodes that farther away from the 
falls the gorge would be much easier to span, and 
consequently the bridge could be built in a shorter 
time and at less expense. The answer came back 
without a moment’s hesitation, “I would not do a 
wrong to the thousands of travelers who will pass 
over this gorge in the future by depriving them of 
the sight of this wonderful waterfall. If you Eng- 
lishmen can’t build the bridge there, I know the 
Americans can. d don’t care who builds it but it will 
be put at this point.” This is the highest bridge in 
the world, being 380 feet above flood water; it is 
656 feet long. 


A 8reat cause of anxiety to Cecil Rhodes was the 

fact that Germany had acquired so much terri- 
tory in the interior that unless a detour were made 
around Lake Tanganyika this “all-red route” (as he 
had so fondly hoped to make it) would have to cross 
German soil. In this case his dream of a British 
Empire of Africa extending from Capetown to 
Egypt could not be entirely realized. Thus matters 
stood at the time of Rhodes’s death in 1902. Since 
then the World War has completely changed 
boundaries and colonies in Africa, and the German 
possessions have been divided among Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, and Italy. The greater part of 
German East Africa was awarded to England and 
has been named Tanganyika Territory; this now 
will enable the Cape-to-Cairo Railroad to be com- 
pleted on continuous British territory. 


T? Americans one of the most interesting points in 

connection with the career of Cecil Rhodes is the 
deep interest that he took in education and in unit- 
ing the English-speaking nations in closer relations 
of friendship. For this purpose he left the greater 
part of his estate of $30,000,000 and in his will 
established the Cecil Rhodes Scholarships, which so 
many American boys have already been fortunate 
enough to secure. The will provided that each Brit- 
ish colony should have from one to nine of these 
scholarships, Germany fifteen and each one of the 
United States two. The young men are selected by 
inter-collegiate committees from those who have at- 
tended college for at least two years. They must 
be unmarried, under twenty-four, and notable for 
leadership, athletic ability, strong character and 
good scholarship. They remain for three years at Ox- 
ford to secure their degree. The first Americans en- 
tered Oxford as Rhodes Scholars in 1904. With the 
exception of a few years during the war, the plan 
has been carried out without a break. Several hun- 
dred have now profited by this generous bequest. 
Each scholar was to be paid 300 pounds a year, 
we amount has recently been increased to 350 
pounds, 

Cecil Rhodes believed that nothing could con- 
tribute more to peace and general good-will among 
nations than a closer acquaintance and that the 
bringing together of so many young men during 
three years of university life would do much to 
broaden their point of view and give them a better 
understanding of the different nations and. their 

roblems. To carry out something of the same idea 
in Africa he left a part of his estate for “the instruc- 





tion of the people of Rhodesia.” His beautiful 
home near Capetown, with $5,000 a year, was given 
to Cape Colony and is now used as a residence by the 
Premier of the Union of South Africa. 


W HILE some of Cecil Rhodes’ acts are no 
doubt open to criticism, yet there is no question 
of his sincerity of purpose and of the greatness of 
the undertakings which this “dreamer,” as he was 
often called, conceived and in many cases brought 
to completion. His last words were: “So much to 
do; so little done,”—but even if he did not succeed 
in finishing the great railroad and some of his other 
— for the opening up and colonizing of Africa, 
e laid a foundation on which others could safely 
build. Cecil Rhodes is buried on his estate in the 
Matoppo Hills, near Buluwayo in Matabeleland. 

At the close of the study of Africa a very interest- 
ing program may be given by using the material 
which the children have been looking up and report- 
ing upon in the daily lessons. This outside reading 
they always enjoy and usually remember better 
than the textbook facts. If possible get some Afri- 
can curios to decorate. the room and hang up the 
maps the children have been making. In one seventh 
grade room the teacher was fortunate enough to 
have a pupil whose father had been a lumber-buyer 
on the Congo River. This child brought most inter- 
esting articles to school and had much to tell of the 
places the class were studying. The teacher also 
asked the father to come to talk to the class about 
his experiences in Africa. Sometimes a returned 
missionary or a traveler who has at least visited 
Egypt or the gold or diamond mines can be secured 
to give a half hour’s talk as part of the program, or 
to speak at another time to the class alone, if there is 
danger of making the program too long. 


[EDITOR’S NOTE: In this connection we are pleased to in- 
form readers of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR that Mrs. G. C. Bean- 
land, whose article “‘A Study in Charcoal’ appeared in our last 
February issue, writes us as follows: ‘‘Any school, class, or 
teacher wishing a small collection of African souvenirs, such as 
letter carriers, head cushions, raffia bustle, native tooth brush, 
wooden slate and. sandpaper leaf, which may make the study of 
Africa more interesting, may receive same from me by sending 
name and address plainly written and a ONE DOLLAR BILL 
for return postage. Address: 

Mrs. G. C. Beanland, 
Metet Station, Douala, 
Cameroun, 

West Africa.” 
Readers who take advantage of this kind offer should remember 
to use a five-cent stamp on their letters. They should also expect 
to have to wait a number of weeks for the souvenirs, mail com- 
munication being very slow. Moreover, they must not hold Mrs, 
Beanland responsible for a possible loss in transit.] 

The following topics and many others give oppor- 
tunity for very interesting short talks of two or 
three minutes in length. 

Map Talk on the Shape and Boundaries of Africa. 

Map Talk on the Surface, Climate, etc. é 

The Principal Products of Northern Africa; of 

Southern Africa. festiieke <2. 

Description of the Pyramids. (With pictures.) 

The Mummies of Ancient Egypt. 

The Nile and Irrigation. 

The Suez Canal Compared with the Panama 

Canal. 

The Caravans of the Sahara. 

The Cape-to-Cairo Railroad. 

The Explorations of Livingstone. 

How Stanley Found Livingstone. 

drawn on board to show the route.) 
(Continued on page 73) 


(With map 


Outlines for the Study of United States 
History—IX 
The Revolution 
By Regina I. Zimmerman 


I Remote causes. 
Feeling of colonies toward England. 

1 Loved her as a mother country, but 
most of the colonists were now natu- 
ral-born Americans and more interest- 
ed in their own country. 

B Independence from England. 

1 Long political training and freedom 
made them capable of self-government. 

2 Removal of enemies. due to recent 


wars. 
3 Industrially independent; were capable 
of raising their own raw material and 
were beginning to develop their manu- 
factures. 
C Difference in colonial and: English opinions 
of — of Parliament. 

1 English opinion was that Parliament 
was supreme in all matters throughout 
the Empire. ; 

2 Opinion of Americans. 

. ‘a Representation in Parliament, 

b Power of taxation; Parliament 
could control navigation and 
trade, but could not tax colonies 
internally.- - --- en 


II Colonial policy of Great Britain. 

- A Theory—colonies existed for benefit of 
mother country. Whenever economic in- 
terests conflicted, colonies were  sup- 
pressed. Encouraged to produce raw ma- 
terial not raised in England, but-forbidden 
to manufacture, because that was Eng- 
land’s chief industry. 

B The Navigation Acts. 

1 Review of acts of seventeenth century 
—purpose, content of acts, lack of en- 
forcement. 

2 Laws against manufacturing. 

8 Sugar Act of 1733. 

4 Smuggling. 

5 Advantage of acts to colonists. 

a Increase of shipbuilding in New 
England. 

b Bounties on indigo and naval 
stores. 

6 Comparison with Spain and France. 

a Agriculture was suppressed in 
West Indies by Spain and only 
two ships were allowed to sail an- 
nually. France was equally 
restrictive with her colonies. 

7 The Writs of Assistance. 

Topics for Collateral Reading and Class Re- 

port— 
Speech of James Otis. 
III New colonial policy. 
Influence of George III—determined that 
he should rule rather than Parliament. 
Through power of patronage gained con- 
trol of Tory party, made it the dominant 
party and himself its political master. 
B Grenville’s plans. 

1 Enforcement of Navigation Acts. 

2 Placing of standing army in America. 

3 Support of army by colonial tax. The 
colonists objected to a standing army 
in spite of Pontiac’s rebellion, saying 
they were well able to take care of 
themselves. 

C The Stamp Act. 

1 The act defined. 

2 Colonial opposition. 

a Resolutions by legislatures. 

b Riots. 

c Non-importation agreements. 

3 The Stamp Act Congress. 

4 Repeal of the act. 

5 “Declaratory Act”—gave right to Par- 
liament to make all laws with regard 
to colonies. Overlooked in midst of 
general rejoicing. 

D The Townshend Acts. 

1 Townshend—who he was. Pitt became 

ear minister, but due to his ill- 

ealth the control passed into hands of 
Townshend. The latter was very nar- 
row and firmly believed in power of 
Parliament to tax colonies. 

2 The acts—tax on tea, glass, etc.; pro- 
ceeds to pay governor’s salary, hither- 
to under control of colonial legislature. 

3 Protests of colonies. 

4 Financial loss to government. 

5 Repeal of tax except on tea. In spite 
of losses of government Townshend in- 
sisted. on tax because of principle in- 
volved. 

a Agreement against use. 

b Letters of protest. 

c Acts of resistance. 

d Committees of Correspondence. 

6 The Boston Tea Party. 

E The Intolerable Acts. 

1 Anger of the king. 

2 The acts. 

a Boston Port Bill. 

b ne of Massachusetts char- 
er. 

c Quartering of soldiers. 

d Transportation Act. 

e Quebec Act.: 

Topics for Collateral Reading and Class Re- 

por 
Speech of Patrick Henry. 
Attitude of William Pitt. 
IV Steps toward rebellion. 
A The First Continental Congress. 

1 Need for a central authority. 

2 The delegates. 

3 Work of Congress. 

a Sympathy shown Boston. 

b Declaration of Rights. 

ce Addresses. 

d Associations formed. 

e Committees. : 

f Appointment of day for second 

ee ee : 
mcord and Lexington. 
1 Stores in Concord. ~ 
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2 Order to arrest Adams and Hancock. 
3 The battle. 
4 Result. 

C Surrender of Ticonderoga end Crown 


Point. 
Topics for Collateral Reading and Class Re- 


port— 
Paul Revere’s Ride. 
VY Military events. 
Comparison of armies. 
1 Power of Great Britain. 
a Industries and resources. 
b Money. 
e Early popularity of war in Eng- 
land 


d Supremacy of king, who was in 
favor of war. 
2 Weakness of America. 
a Small number in favor of war. 
b Jealousy of colonies. 
c Inability to raise money. 
d Lack of resources. 
3 Armies. 
a Numbers—superiority of Great 
Britain. ; 
b Comparison of officers. 
ce Hiring of Hessians—effect. 
d Help of the Indians, 
B Campaign plans. 
1 British. 
a To isolate New England colonies. 
b To occupy principal towns along 
coast, thereby scattering Ameri- 
can forces, encouraging Loyalists, 
and establishing bases. 
ce To use navy to ruin American 
commerce. 
2 American. 
a To keep one substantial army. 
b To defend land communication be- 
tween New England and South. 
ec To hem in and capture opposing 
armies on coast. 
d To prevent entrance into Canada. 
e To use navy to harass British and 
capture supplies. 
C Military events of 1776. 
1 Campaign around Boston. 
a Why at that place? 
b Bunker Hill. 
ce Occupation of Dorchester Heights. 
2 Expedition to Canada. 
a Purpose and commanders. 
b Attack on Quebec. 
c Failure and result. 
8 British attempt in South. 
a Attack on Charleston—purpose. 
b Fort Moultrie. 
c Result for British. 
4 Events around New York. 
a Position and strength of armies— 
purpose of each. 
b Long Island and White Plains. 
c Retreat through New Jersey. 
d Trenton and Princeton—result. 
-D Events of 1777. . 
1 Hudson Valley campaign. 
a Purpose. 
b Plans of each commander. 
ec Lack of cooperation—reasons. 
d Bennington. 
e Saratoga—importance. 
2 Campaign around Philadelphia. 
a Howe’s plan. 
b American defeats. 
c British occupation of Philadelphia. 
d Valley Forge. 
e Battle of Monmouth. 
f Evacuation of Philadelphia. 
g Further inactivity of armies in 
North. 
E War in the West. 
1 Settlement beyond the Alleghenies. 
2 Expedition of George Rogers Clark. 
a Inciting of Indians by British. 
b Plans of Clark. 
ce Capture of Kaskaskia. 
d Capture of other forts. 
e Result of expedition. 
F War on the sea. 
’ 1 The colonial navy. 
2 Work of the privateers. 
8 Victories of John Paul Jones—effect. 
G War in the South—1778. 
1 Purpose. 
2 ee and Charleston taken—re- 
sult. 
8 Work of Marion and Sumter. 
4 Greene’s retreat—significance.. 
5 Cornwallis in Virginia. 
a Purpose of Cornwallis. 
b Position of Lafayette. 
e The French fleet. 
d Transfer of Washington’s army. 
e Surrender of Yorktown. 


Topics for Collateral Reading and Class Re- 
por 
Sergeant Jasper. 
Fort Stanwix. 
Treachery of Lee. 
Arnold’s Treason. 
Daniel Boone. 
John Sevier. 
John Paul Jones. 
Battle of King’s Mountain. 
VI Political events. 
Second Continental Congress. 
1 Members and meeting place. 
2 Purpose—to secure redress of griev- 
ances; later forced to assume national 


3 Work, 

a Adoption of army. 

b Appointment of Washington. 

c¢ Paper money issued. 

d Addresses and petitions. 

4 Declaration of Independence. 

# Previous attitude toward inde- 
pendence—Americans took up 
arms to redress grievances and 
not to establish independence. 
Were quite resolved to appeal to 
the sword rather than submit 
to parliamentary taxation, but if 
they could restore the relations 
which existed before the Stamp 
Act they had no desire to sever 
the connection. 

b Conduct of George I1I—refused to 
receive petition of Congress, 
threatened Americans with pun- 
ishment, hired Hessian troops. 
Change of attitude in America. 
Advice of Congress—each state 
should adopt its own republican 
form of government. 

e Lee’s resolution. 

f Drafting the Declaration—com- 
mittee, chairman, debate. 

g Adoption. 

5 Articles of Confederation. 

a Need—powers of Congress little 
defined, had scarcely any author- 
ity. over the separate states, and 
this authority had no legal basis. 
The Articles settled its powers 
and defined the limits of the na- 
tional and state governments. 

b Meaning. 

ec Slow adoption—why. 

6 Failure—reasons. 

a Members—strong men were in 
service of states; delegates were 
constantly changing. 

b Organization—had no basis for 
authority except will of the 
states; constant disputes among 
the latter. 

¢ Difficulties in securing an army. 

d Financial difficulties—not due to 
lack of prosperity in the country 
but to failure of Congress to pro- 
vide a means of securing funds. 

B Finances. 

1 Need—government was almost without 
means or credit; had to purchase sup- 
oe and pay soldiers. 

‘aper money—was issued by Congress. 
Amount’ excessive, it depreciated 
greatly in’ value; a heavy burden 
placed on those who had received it at 
face value. Congress attempted to 
remedy matters by fixing prices and 
making paper money legal tender. 

38 Taxes—not popular because taxes 
were responsible for war. 

4 Loans—some money borrowed from 
foreign countries, especially Spain and 
France. Little money borrowed at 
home. ; 

5 Quotas—states called upon to supply 
money; not a fourth part raised. 

6 Seizure of supplies as needed. 

7 Lotteries. 

C Foreign relations. 

1 Establishment of committees—Con- 
gress established “Committees of Cor- 
respondence” with foreign countries, 
thus beginning foreign relations. 

2 French aid. 

a Motive—principally to strike blow 
at England. Spirit of unrest in 
France. 

b Franklin’s mission, 

ce Secret treaty—treaty of alliance 
to be made public when England 
declared war on France. United 
States agreed not to make terms 
until England acknowledged its in- 
dependence. 


a0 


2 


3 Other foreign patriots. 

4 Interest of other foreign countries— 
every nation in Europe wished to see 
Great Britain humbled. Spain, under 
influence of France and hostile to Eng- 
land, supplied colonies with money and 
gunpowder. Frederick the Great of 
Prussia was in sympathy because of 
England’s desertion of him in War of 
Austrian Succession. Holland found 
in America a new market for her 
goods. 

D Treaty of Peace. 

1 Commissioners. 

2 Negotiations—secret because of dis- 
covery that France was attempting to 
have United States deprived of region 
between Allegheny Mountains and the 
Mississippi, to further interests of 
Spain. 

3 Terms. 

a Independence.) 
b Boundaries. 
c Fisheries. 
d Navigation of the Mississippi. 
e Treatment of Loyalists. 
f Payment of debts to British sub- 
; jects. 
E Results of the War. 

1 Gave birth to America as a nation. 

2 Made Parliament the supreme power 
in England. 

3 Encouraged the political principle that 
a republican form of government could 
be established and maintained. 

F Causes of American success. 

1 Poor generalship of English. 

2 Distance of English from base of sup- 
plies. 
Failure of England to realize the sig- 
nificance of the struggle. 
Hiring of Hessians. 
Obstinacy of George III.’ 
Ability of Washington. 
Failure of Loyalists actively to sup- 
port English. 
European union against England. 
Change of sentiment in England—after 
first defeats large party opposed thie 
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war. 
Topics fcr Collateral Reading and Class Re. 
port-— 
Influence of Samuel Adams. [See page 41 of 
our March issue. ] 

The Conway Cabal. 

Robert Morris. 

Marquis de Lafayette. 

Treatment of the Loyalists. 


References for the Teacher 


GENERAL REFERENCES: Elson, History of the 
United States (pp. 216-317); James and Sanford, 
American History (pp. 142-182); McLaughlin, His- 
tory of the American Nation (pp. 183-179) ; Muzzey, 
American History (pp. 107-155) ; Forman, Advanced 
American History (pp. 159-198). 


TOPICAL REFERENCES: I—Hart, Formation of the 
Union (pp. 43-44) ; Fiske, The Revolution (Vol I, pp. 
1-2); Lecky, American Revolution (pp. 1-10); Il— 
Hart (pp. 45-48) ; Fiske (pp. 12-14) ; Lecky (pp. 30- 
49); I1I—Hart (pp. 48-60); Fiske (pp. 15-31; 39- 
45; 47-49; 60-62; 66-68; 81-98); Lecky (pp. 52-59; 
75-84; 89-93; 107-115; 126-135; 165-179;; IV—Hart 
“(pp. 60-64) ; Fiske (pp. 110-120; 120-127; 131) ; v— 
Hart (pp. 74-82; 89-191); Fiske (Chapters III, IV, 
V, VI, VII, in Vol. I, and Chapters IX to XV in Vol. 
II); Lecky (pp. 201-203; 226-234; Chapters II, III, 
V); Vi—Hart (pp. 74-82; 89-101); Fiske (Vol. I, 
pp. 132-136; 180-197; Vol. II, pp. 9-11; 131-134; 196- 
202); Lecky (pp. 285-291; 302-307; 461-484). 


Suggested References for Children 


Chandler and Chitwood, Makers of American 
History; Guerber, Story of the Thirteen Col- 
onies; Jenks, When America Won Liberty; 
Brooks, Century Book of the American Revolution; 
Clay, Heroes of the American Revolution; Coffin, 
The Boys of ’76; Fiske, The War of Independence; 
Hawthorne, Grandfather’s Chair; Scudder, Life. of 
George Washington; Barstow, The Colonists and the 
Revolution; The Westward Movement; Eggleston, 
Our First Century; McMurry, Pioneer History of 
the Mississippi Valley. 


Source Articles 


In A. B. Hart’s American History Told by Con- 
temporaries, Vol JI—“The Character of George III,” 
by. James, Earl of Waldegrave (pp. 373-374); “An 
Englishman’s Protest Against Taxation,” Pitt (pp. 
404-407); “The Boston Tea Party,” Andrews, (pp. 
431-434) ; “Life at Valley Forge,” Waldo (pp. 568- 
574); “The Capitulation of Yorktown,” Cornwallis, 
(79. 615-619). 
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My Pa and me are common folks, but Ma and 
Sister Sue 

They both belong to women’s clubs; ’cause all 
the neighbors do; 

And sometimes, when it comes their turn, they 
entertain the crowd,— 

You know it’s all just women-folks, and not a 
man allowed. 


I wouldn’t mind so much, you see, a-stayin’ far 


away, 

If they would leave my things alone like any 
other day; 

But suff’rin’ cats! They make my room look 
slicker than a pin, 

And fuss it worse than any girl’s room is or 
ever’s been. 


They put my ball bat on the wall, they hide my 
tennis rig 
And old false face, my punching bag,—they 
- even hide my wig. 
iene 4g up pretty pictures. Like ‘em? Bet 
0, 


When Ma and Sue Entertain 


BY MYRTLE BARBER CARPENTER 


But I tell you they don’t stay ’round when party 
time is through. 


They hide my beetles and my bugs, my fishpole 
and my line, 

They take away my kodak views because they 
are not fine, 

And all my clothes are packed away; why, 
sometimes it’s a week 

Before I find the ones I want, no matter where 
I seek. 


Oh, everything looks mighty fine, from cellar 
to the roof, 

But somehow it’s so spick ’n’ span your foot 
feels like a hoof; 

There’s not an old soft cushion | or a magazine 
about,— 

Our house is just a meetin’ ee with all ‘the 
home left out. 


And Pa and me we sneak around and keep well 
out of sight 









Till every one of those club folks has said a fond 


good-night; 

And then we find the kitchen door and go in on 
the sly, 

And have a feast of leavin’s,—if there’s any 
left,—oh, my! 


But Ma and Sister Sue, you know, they look so 
kind of beat, 

As though pe havin’ women’s clubs was really 
not a 

And they une et their Sunday gowns and put 
on_ calico, 

And have to do some cleaning up,—and that’s 
not fun, you. know. 


But when they’ve kind of rested up and got 
their tempers back, 

And things are kind- a slippin’ in their ordinary 
track, 

Why, Pa he says that clubs are good, but he’d 
prefer to see 

Our old house here just commonplace, and Ma 
and Sué and me. 


















A Stenciled Blackboard 


BY WINIFRED UNRUH SELBY 


Border 


This tulip design may be made into a blackboard border in the following way: Trace the design on manila paper by holding it up to a window. 
Prick holes in the outline on the manila paper by running over it on the sewing machine with an unthreaded needle and a long stitch. The holes 


may also be made with a pin. 


eraser to go over the outline, and if it is not distinct, outline lightly with crayons. 


Place the manila paper at the top of theblackboard with the rough side of the tracing on the outside. Use a dusty 
Color the design in flat tones. The basket may be brown or 


tan, the leaves green, and the flowers any colors that tulips naturally are—white, yellow, orange and red. The butterfly may be white or yellow. Out- 


line evevy part with a heavy charcoal line. 





Extend the border by repeating the design any number of times, Make narrow margins on the sides 
of the manila paper, so that the units may be placed very close together. 
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You may nolv in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which later you cannot 
do With the pressure of a hundredlveight.—Froebel. 


The May Opening Period 
By Mae Foster Jay 


T is hardly necessary to suggest that May is an ap- 
| propriate time to teach children appreciation of 

the beautiful. For who can help doing so? There 
is the insistent call of the spring woods, of nesting 
birds, blossoming gardens, leaving trees, warm, 
sweet air. The children will come into the room full 
of these subjects, anxious to talk. Let them talk. 
And listen with sympathetic interest to them, for the 
very fact that you are interested in these subjects 
adds to their importance in the children’s minds. 

The time is not wasted which is spent in: mornin 
walks—to see a nest which some child has discovered, 
or an especially attractive garden. In so doing we 
not only teach the children to love these beautiful 
things, but we also guard against the killing of birds, 
the robbing of nests, and the marauding of gardens, 
by inculcating a respect for the property of others. 
We stress the attribute of obedience (in this case 
obedience to the law demanding respect for property 
not our own) which is the basis of our May talks. 

Devote some of the morning periods to the study 
of pictures, especially pictures of springtime. Allow 
the children to pose some of the masterpieces. 

Give attention to beautiful music—to bird songs, 
to the teaching of many songs of spring. Let them 
hear, on either the piano or the .phonograph, Men- 
delssohn’s Spring Song. 

Have-a bird program one morning, singing all the 
songs and reciting all the poems the children know 
about birds. Another morning have a flower program. 

Let other morning talks have for their aim the 
development of obedience as a quality of character. 


OBEDIENCE 
D° you remember, children, when little two-year- 
old Elizabeth Ann came to school to visit the 
other day, that we had a 
very hard time carrying on 


should conduct our school world. And how smoothly 
our world runs on when our little people obey the 
rules they made! But when they disobey them, the 
troubles we have! 

And in the big outside world people have learned 
the same truths about getting on together happily. 
But once upon a time, a long, long time ago, nobody 
had to mind. There were no rules or laws or gov- 
ernment of any sort. Everybody did just as he 

leased and thought it was nobody else’s business. 

hat sort of time do you suppose they had of it? 
Would you like to have lived then? If you had lived 
then, John, and had left your bicycle standing up 
against a tree, as it is now (of course, people in 
those times had. never heard of bicycles, but this is 
just a “suppose”) and another boy came by and saw 


it, and wanted it, what do you suppose he would have . 


done? He would have taken it, of course, unless you 
were right there to fight for it, and were stronger 
than he. Why shouldn’t he? There was no one to 
tell him he mustn’t—no laws to protect you. People 
had to fight for everything they had in those days— 
even for their food. Their lives were all fighting! 
It must have been pleasant, must it not? 

Moreover, if someone did not like you he would 
just come along with his war club and kill you. 
There was no one to stop him. Thieving and mur- 
der were not considered wrong, because nobody knew 
any better. 


Bur as time went on people began to realize that 
this was not the way to live, so little by little they 
agreed to stop trying to have their own way in ev- 
erything. They decided the world would be a better 
place for everyone if each person agreed not to do 
certain things—and then stuck by the agreement. 
They invented obedience, you see. 

Then, much as we did here at school, they made 
some laws: which everyone believed necessary. An 
because some people were not strong enough to obey 


the laws they had made, there had to be kings or 
other rulers, judges, and policemen, who should 
make people obey, or else punish them. 

When do you first begin to obey? When you are 
a tiny baby. Is this necessary? Why? For your 
own safety and health. Have you heard Mother say 
to the baby, “Do not touch the stove!” It will be 
much better for the baby if he obeys, will it not? 
Otherwise a burn will be the punishment. Will he 
obey next time Mother says that, do you think? 
Mother often tells the little one not to run out into 
the street. Why? Who knows best what is good for 
us, Mother or we ourselves? 

Even baby animals would best mind their parents. 
Let me tell you what happened to Raggylug when he 
did not obey. 


RAGGYLUG was a little furry rabbit who lived 

with his mother, Molly Cottontail, in a cozy nest 
that was hidden in the tall grass. Every morning 
Molly Cottontail went away to get food for her baby. 
And every morning as she left she said, “Now, Rag- 
gylug, whatever you see, whatever you hear, make 
no noise! Remember you are only_a baby rabbit, 
and lie low!” 

And Raggylug always said that he would) 
usually he did. 

One morning, lying there in his cozy nest, Raggy- 
lug heard a blue jay in the tree above him calling, 
“Thief! Thief!” And he wondered who the thief 
was—but he did not go to see. He lay low, and 
never moved his nose or his ears. 

He looked up and saw a ladybug crawling up a 
slender sprig of grass. She climbed to the very top, 
then, becoming too heavy for the slender sprig, fell 
to the ground. She started up again, climbed to the 
top, and fell down again. Many times Raggylug 
watched her do this. But he made no noise, nor 
moved so much as his nose or his paws. 

Pretty soon Raggylug heard a strange sound in 

the tall grass about him. 
“Swishy, swishy, rustle, 


And 





our work, because Elizabeth 
Ann ran about the room 
singing and dragging little 
chairs about, and talking to 
us when we were trying to 
be busy? Not that we 
cared—she was our com- 
pany, and we were willing 
to. change our plans for her. 
But why did Elizabeth Ann 
do these things? She did 
not know better, you tell 
me. She had not learned 
something which you had 
to learn when you first 








PLUWER 


rustle!” it went. Now 
usually when things moved 
through the grass near his 
nest Raggylug could hear 
the feet of them. But he 
heard no feet now. Only 
that strange sound, 
“Swishy, swishy, rustle, 
rustle!” Nearer it came, 
and nearer — “Swishy, 
4 swishy, rustle, rustle!” 

“Pooh!” said Raggylug 








DATE 


YZISCOVERER, 


suddenly, “I’m going to find 
out what that is! I’m not 
a baby rabbit any longer. 
I’m three weeks old!” 





came to school. She had 
not learned that when many 
people are to live close to- 
— each person cannot 
o just as he pleases, but 
must sacrifice some of his 
desires so that we may all 
live comfortably. She had 
not learned obedience. What 
do we mean by obedience? 
Minding, you tell me. Yes 
—it means giving up your 
own will to do what some- 
one else wills you to do. 
Could Elizabeth Ann 
play our games successful- 
ly? Why not? She had not 
learned to obey the rules. 
Out on the playground do 
you enjoy having: those in 
the game who have not 
learned ‘the rules? Obedi- 
ence seems to be necessary, 











So Rageylug disobeyed 

his mother. e sat up in 

: the nest, high on his lon, 
and looked—straight into 
the wicked eyes of a big 
snake! 

“Oh! Mammy! Mammy!” 
cried the baby rabbit then, 
— Mam——” 

But he could call no 
more, for the wicked snake 
had wound herself about 
his body and was squeezing 
his life out. 

But Molly Cottontail had 
heard his first cries. Like 
the wind she came running 
home to her baby. And 
when she saw his danger, 

¢ she hopped upon the old 
snake and dug her sharp 
aails into his hide. 

“Z-2-22," said the snake, 








does it not? You remem- 
ber how necessary we found 
it in planning how we 


Blackboard Flower Calendar 


still holding tight to Rag- 
gylug. 
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Molly Cottontail dug her sharp claws in still 
deeper. 

“7.-z-zz,” said the snake, and loosed her hold on 
Raggylug a bit. : 

Again the mother rabbit dug her sharp claws in, 
deeper and deeper, until the snake writhed with 
pain, and let go of Raggylug. 

“Run, Raggylug! Run!” cried Molly Cottontail. 

Raggylug ran! And Molly Cottontail ran, too. 
She ran ahead of Raggylug, and he followed her, 
keeping track of her by the white patch under her 
tail. 

When they had reached another field, far from 
the wicked snake, Molly Cottontail made a new 
nest. 
low, you’d better believe he minded! 


(Adapted from “Raggylug” in How to Tell*Stor- 
ies to Children, by Sara Cone Bryant. Tell the 
children also “Johnny Jones and the Squirrel,” 
and “Johnny Jones and Jack,” from All. About 
Johnny Jones, by Miss Verhoeff.) 


Alone time ago, when people were still savage, and 
there were many wild beasts all about, it was 
necessary that a child obey his parents in order to 
preserve his life. We do not now have those dangers 
to face, but there are still dangers in the world 
against which mothers and fathers must guard their 
children. They are dangers to our character.* Fa- 
ther and Mother know, because they have lived long, 
and because their parents have taught them, what 
things will make the right sort of man or woman of 
you and what things the wrong sort. You are not 
able yet to judge. So what is the best thing for you 
to do about it? Take their word for it, and do not 
do the things they tell you are dangerous, even 
though you want to very much indeed. Let their will 
govern yours. 

Do we have to obey? No, we have to decide 
whether to obey or not. We may think it over and 
decide whether it is better to obey or to disobey—and 
take the consequences. If you were driving a car 
through a crowded street and the policeman whistled 
for you to stop at the corner, would you have to 
stop? No, you could go on—even running over the 
policeman if you wished. But what would happen 
to you if you,did? It is to your own advantage to 
obey, isn’t it? Even grown-ups obey, all the time— 
traffic laws, laws against stealing, and all sorts of 
laws designed to protect people against harm. Fa- 
ther goes to work at a certain hour because that is 
the rule. Of course he could be late every day if 
he wanted to—but what would happen if he did? 
Would any employer want a man who was not 


And after that when she told Raggylug.to_lie 


obedient to the rules of his business? You see 
obedience is most necessary, if we are to succeed in 
the world. 

Has Mother ever told you that when you come to 
school you must mind your teacher? Why? Per- 
haps some of the things I ask you to do are unpleas- 
ant or tiresome. You may not want to do your num- 
ber problems at all—and yet I insist that you do. 
Why? Because I have lived longer than you and 
know that sometime you are going to need to know 
these things. You may think it much pleasanter to 
have someone read to you than to learn to read your- 
self—and yet each day when I tell you to work out 
the next sentence you go right ahead and do it, and 
sometime you will see how wise your obedience was. 
Many boys want to stop school when they are in the 
seventh or eighth grade, and their parents tell them 
they must not. If these boys obey. now, and finish 
school, some day they will be very grateful to their 
parents; but if they disobey the time will -surely 
come when they will say, “If I had only been made 
to go to school longer!” For they are surely going 
to need all the education they can get. 


"THERE is obedience to parents, and obedience to 
teachers, and obedience to laws, but there is an- 
other kind of obedience which is more important 
than all of these, and that is obedience to ourselves. 
For if we are obedient to ourselves we cannot ve 
well be disobedient to any of these others. . 
There is something way inside all of us which tells 
us what is right and what is wrong. Perhaps it is 
conscience. Anyhow we always know what is right 
and what is wrong even though we have never heard 
of any laws about it, and though no one has ever 
_ us that we should or should not do this or that 
ing. 
Perhaps we might even do some things which we 


- felt were wrong, but which no one would ever dis- 


cover we had done. Would that make them right? 
You might find on the street money which someone 
had lost. You could hide it away, and keep it, and no 
one would ever know you had found it. But would 
you be doing what was right? No, and your con- 
science would accuse you! You would have dis- 
obeyed your own sense of what is right. You might 
peep at your neighbor’s paper to learn how to s 
a word—and I might not know, and your neighbor 
might not know. But you would know, because you 
had disobeyed yourself again. Your own best self 
told you.not to do it, because it was a kind of 
stealing. x ' 
Shall we try to listen, arways, to what our own 
Ss tells us is the right, and always obey 
at self? 





These designs were made by third grade pupils 
under direction of Miss Matilda Miett, Art 
Director, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Spring Spelling Sport 
By E. Corinne Skillman, Primary Teacher, Cincin. 
nati Public Schools 


HILDREN ‘almost universally take delight in the 
C old yet simple game of “Tit, tat, toe, three in a 

row.” With this delight as a basis, I conceived 
the idea of converting. “Tit, tat, toe” into a spelling 
game, and found that the children enjoyed playing it 
to a remarkable degree. Not only that, but the dif- 
ficult task of teaching spelling to beginners was 
made simple, pleasant, and easy. _ 

The pupils at their desks require paper and pen- 
cils. The teacher at the blackboard draws a large 
frame for the game. Then the pupils draw a similar 
— on their:papers and the game is ready to pro- 
ceed. 








apple pear 
apple pear 
apple | pear pear: 








A list of words has previously been placed upon 
the blackboard, words which have been chosen for 
study or review. Two pupils are selected to play 
the game at the blackboard, each of whom mentally 
chooses from .the blackboard list a particular word 
he wishes to use instead of the cross or mark used 
in the regular game. 

Each child takes “turn about,” spelling and pro- 
nouncing the same word aloud every time he writes 
it in the spaces he deems most advantageous for 
winning the game. How wide awake he tries to be 
so that the other fellow will not get “three in a row”! 

The teacher must encourage the players to write 
large and legibly, and must watch closely to see that 
they. pronounce, spell, and write’ their words cor- 
rectly every time. Drawing the frame large enough 
in the beginning will obviate much difficulty. 

The pupils. at the desks are following the players, 
writing just the same words, and placing them in 
the. corresponding spaces of their own frames, 
Presently one child gets the coveted “three in a row” 
of words instead of crosses. With what glee does 
he exclaim, “Tit, tat, toe,-three in a row!” This de- 
lightful contest may continue for quite a while with- 
out fatigue to the children, by having two other play- 
ers selected, each of whom chooses a word different 
from those already used. Through this constant rep- 
etition, both in the visible writing and in the audible 
spelling on the part of the players, the words are 
fixed indelibly in the minds of the children. Spelling 
is thereby learned with little or no conscious effort. 

A score may. be kept and the game may be made 
a contest of skill between boys and girls. The names 
of individual winners of each day may be placed on 
the blackboard, or the children may win just for 
their own satisfaction in being wide awake and 
clever. 

Later on, for a little variation, as many frames 
may be drawn as the blackboard space will permit, 
and, for free play periods, pupils may be allowed 
to go to the blackboard to play with each other si- 
lently.. The teacher’s watchful eye should be upon 
these games, and mistakes should be corrected quick- 
ly and quietly, before the words that are incorrectly 
written have made an impression. Let the children 
follow the rule of selecting words from their spell- 
ing lists, or words that are especially difficult for 
them. » Long, difficult words are not to be excluded, 
by any means, as they do not in any way detract 
: ame, but rather do they 
add to the enjoyment. All children feel a justifi- 
able pee in the ability to spell difficult words. It 
is well for the boys and girls to use words that they 
have never previously chosen. 

"The phonic work may be materially aided by 
this device, as it is an excellent means of familiar- 
ate 3 children with the sounding and spelling of 
various family names. It thus helps to reduce the 
great bulk of oar phonic lessons. 
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Mental Magic 


By Annette Cowling 


66 AY I come in, Miss Lee?” : 
Miss Lee turned with a smile. “Always 
welcome, Miss French. And how is your 
garden of flowers this year?” 

“Coming into its fullness of beauty, thanks to 
your ever-valuable suggestions. Nevertheless, I am 
troubled.” 

“Over what, dear girl? , There is always a remedy 
for every trouble.” 

“It is in the matter:of reading. Some of my chil- 
dren are losing the meaning of some prettily turned 
phrase by reading in jerky, monotonous tones. It is 
bad enough to listen to their rendering of prose, but 
I just can’t let them misuse poetry so.” 

“Did you ever tell them a story?” 

“Why certainly, I always plan for a story hour.” 

“But I mean a story at an unexpected time. Chil- 
dren revel in stories, and sometimes it is well to 
free ourselves from the bondage of ‘cut-and-dried’ 
rules with their ‘thus and so has it been done’ exac- 
tions, and meet the children on the level of their 
own understanding. Often, by so doing, a child may 
be led through the maze of his unkempt thoughts to 
stand unconfused with his mates in their pursuit of 
knowledge. 

“However, you are not the only teacher with prob- 
lems of that kind. I have two. To-morrow I am 
going to try out a new plan, and.if it works you 
are welcome to adapt it to your need. If you can ar- 
range to get away, come in in the morning after re- 
cess.” 

“Look for me then, for I shall come,” said Miss 
French as she rose to depart. “I am already seeing 
the troubles through the large end of my mental 
telescope. ‘Till to-morrow, then, good-by.” 

Promptly the next morning, Miss French came to 
witness the unfolding of the new plan. 

“Come running, children,” said. Miss Lee ‘in 
sprightly tones to her class. “Ha! Ha!” she laughed, 
“A Tillie Slowboy to-day?” 

Like magic the listless, lagging footsteps of a 
dreamy lad quickened at the words and the teacher 


smiled approvingly as he took: his. seat with the 


others. 

“Shut your eyes, children, while I dream a perfect- 
ly beautiful dream—now, still as mice.” All. eyes 
penne promptly. The clock ticked off a minute, 
then— 

“Wake up, bright eyes,” she said. “I. dreamed a 
funny dream. I dreamed I saw Jack and Jill on 
roller skates. Where do you suppose they were go- 
ing, Jud?” rf 

“Up the hill,”’ quoted Jud proudly. 

“Yes, and I dreamed that as they started. out, 
Fairy Smiles, from her hiding place among the 
dimples in their cheeks, watched them bumping along 
over stones and into hollows and ridges of the 
road, and just as they reached the hill, she breathed 
a.magic word, and Jack and Jill, to their great sur- 
prise, rolled right up hill'as smoothly as you please 
and then on to the pump, gliding over the rough 
places like ships before a breeze, with the pail swing- 
ing easily between them. In no time.the pump was 
reached and Jack stretched out his hand: for the 
om! handle, while Jill took the pail to place it un- 

er the spout, when their _— skates went whirling 
around the pump so fast that neither could catch 
hold of the handle. 

“More surprised children you never did see. In 
vain they struggled. But the harder they worked, 
the faster they flew, till all of a sudden the skates 
stopped. Jack lost his balance and rolled down hill 
and Jill—” ; 

. “Came tumbling after,’ broke in a'chorus of voices 
delightedly. 

“Some dream,” whispered Jud, nudging _ his 
neighbor. But there was no reply, for Miss Lee was 
again speaking. 

“But Fairy Smiles had not forgotten them. 
Shaken out of their dimples by the sudden jolt of 
their fall, and while they were picking themselves 
up, she changed herself into a signpost at. the foot 
of the hill, and waved flaunting streamers at them. 
Both children stared in open-eyed amazement. Then 
Jack cried out: ; 

“I see a word on one of the streamers, 
8-t-r-o-k-e-s.’ 

“ ‘Strokes,’ said Jill masterfully. Running down 
to the signpost, Jack caught the streamer and 
straightened out the folds. Then they saw: TAKE 
EVEN STROKES. , 

“ ‘Here is another,’ said Jill, taking hold of a 
second streamer. On that was the word GLIDE. 
Still another read: SPEED DELAYS. 

“ ‘What does it all mean?’ questioned Jack. 

“What does it all mean?’ echoed Jill. 

“As if in answer, another streamer flapped out in 
the breeze, and they read: BE CALM. GO STEADY 
AND SURE. vife 


“Again Jack questioned, ‘What does it mean?’ and 
Jill as faithfully echoed, ‘What does it mean?’ 

“Maybe it means our skates,’ said Jack. ‘Let’s 
try it over, and do what it says. Shouldn’t wonder 
if we were in too much of a hurry. We wanted to 
get there quick so’s'to get back to play. This time 
we'll go carefully and follow directions. Come on!’ 
And suiting the action to the word, he took Jill’s 
hand and began the ascent of the hill. Once more 
they glided easily to the top, and now, thinking of 
what they were doing instead of what they were 
going to do, they glided slowly and easily to the 
pump, the skates stopped obediently at the right 
spot, and, as if to reward them for their efforts in 
the right direction, the pump handle lifted itself as 
if inviting them to shake. They laughingly accepted 
the invitation, and this time the pail was filled and 
they came easily and gently down the hill.” 

A deep sigh of satisfaction from the children 
greeted the ending of the story, and they waited 
breathlessly for her to speak again. Miss Lee al- 
ways let them play her stories. But this time they 
were disappointed. She only said: “Open your 
books, children.” 

They obeyed in surprised silence. So they were 
not going to play it after all! But a smile hovered 
around Miss Lee’s lips. 

“T am looking,” she said, “for some children who 
can play my dream with their minds and lips to- 
day. Here,” rapidly writing the new words of the 
lesson on the board, “is the road you must travel, 
and the hill of difficulty.” She paused with crayon 
suspended, then with a few swift strokes, the words 
were half hidden in hollows and ridges of a perfectly 
wonderful road, leading up and over a hill lined on 
either side with trees and grass and flowers, while 
at the top, as if waiting their coming, was a pump, 
glorious in a coat of green. 


Here and there along the road were rough stones, 
over which clambered the hardest words of the les- 
son, and at the very foot of the hill stood the magic 
signpost, with its floating gray streamers, gayly dec- 
orated in letters of red. 

Miss Lee surveyed her work critically, then said: 
“Unless you use the rules on the signpost, your little 
brain helpers have not the magic power to return 
to me with the story. Remember, gather your 
words in a group and ‘glide. How many words 
can you see at once?” All the children fell to ex- 
perimenting. 

“Gather your words in your mind. Slide 
smoothly, evenly and surely over the ground, 
and the story will come from your lips as if by 
magic in smooth, even sentences. I will wait now till 
someone has tried it all out.” 

Miss French smiled as she saw the busy workers. 
She saw possibilities of her own misfits, as Helen 
and Jud, inspired by the new idea, fell into liné. 
And when, a few minutes later, Jud eagerly pro- 
claimed himself ready, climbed the hill safely and re- 
turned with the story well rendered and Helen fol- 
lowed with nearly as much ease, even Miss Lee was 
astonished and cried out rapturously: 

“Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To fetch a little story. 

Jack came down with much renown, 
And Jill covered herself with glory.” 





God’s Goodness 


By Annie Stevens Perkins 


I am so glad that our Father in heaven 
Shows us His love in the world He has given. 
Springtime and harvest are all of His plan, 
Oh, what a home He has given to man! 





MAY COLORING CARD 


Children“ may trace, color, mount and memorize this selection It will 


make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting to their friends 























Look for goodness, look for gladness, 
~ You will meet them all the while: 
If you bring a smiling visage 
To the glass, you meet a smile. 


Arice CARY 
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Primary Methods and Devices—comtiaues 


Schoolroom Snapshots 
Gathered by Friendly Observers 
PROFESSIONAL SPIRIT 


N these days of under-production, and mediocre 
| production, and of strikes for personal gain re- 

gardless of consequences, one cannot have his 
ear close to the ground in the school world without 
being proud of the ilk of teachers. 

“I do so want to go back for my last year in 
“Normal,” a first grade teacher told me the other 
day, “if I can ever manage to get enough money 
saved up. But it certainly is a discouraging 
proposition. I have taught right in this room for 
seven years, and scrimped all the time, but I’ve 
never been able to get enough ahead yet.” She 
teaches in a city which boasts of its good schools. 
Her salary is $87.50 at the present time; one can 
guess with what she started. It requires very lit- 
tle computing to discover why she has not been able 
to complete her training. 

But on the day when I visited her, a birthday 
party was taking place in her room. There was a 
wonderful cake, large enough for the entire room, 
alight “with candles. This cake served the double 
purpose of furnishing material for an impressive 
lesson in etiquette, and of bringing untold hap- 
piness to a ragged little urchin who obviously would 
never form any acquaintance whatsoever with 
birthday festivities in his own home. Where had 
the cake come from? Why, out of the teacher’s 
pocket, of course. There are no less than twenty- 
five birthdays in the room during the year and 
there is no partiality shown. But the teacher’s 
heart is a mother-heart, and she responds as a 
mother does to the demands mental and spiritual, 
and often physical too, of those under her guidance. 
This response to the demands of her profession 
means personal sacrifice many and many a time. 

Painting time came in another room I was vis- 
iting the other day. While the rest of the class 
got out their materials gleefully I noticed one lit- 
tle fellow sitting quietly with clasped hands and a 
hungry, disappointed look on his face. Miss 
Brown noticed him, too, and motioned him to her. 
From her desk she drew a shiny new box of paints 
which she hd@nded to him. The glow of pleasure 
that suffused his face was quite enough to repay 
her for her gift, I am sure. “His mother has not 


been able to buy him paints, or much of anything,” 
a 


Miss Brown explained to me. 


Another teacher told me that she always put 
back from five to ten dollars of her salary into 
materials which the children needed but which 
were not furnished them by the school. 

I visited a room at Halloween time, and re- 
marked about the attractiveness of the handwork. 
“Yes,” answered Miss Smith. “But we have very 
little. I have had to buy all the materials myself, 
and you know they are not cheap now.” “But 
does not the school board furnish such things?” I 
inquired. “It is supposed to. But supplies were 
not ordered until school opened in September, and 
nothing has come yet. We had our lists of what 
we would need made out last June, too, and handed 
them in to the board at that time, but the matter 
was neglected. The consequence was that we have 
had absolutely nothing to work with all the fall. 
Every drawing lesson I have given has cost me a 
quarter, for the paper.” 

Time, I observe, is given as freely as money. 
And so is a high quality of work. Often where 
I know the pay is the poorest I find teachers giv- 
ing the whole of themselves as conscientiously and 
interestedly as if they were paid a dollar a min- 
ute. There is no slacking in the work because the 
pay for the services rendered is inadequate. I 
speak, of course, of those who are really teachers 
by profession. It is the profession that counts, 
underpay, overtime, notwithstanding. Many 
teachers are carrying on, in these adverse times, 
at personal sacrifice for the good of the cause. 
They are maintaining the ideals of their profes- 
sion. Let us hope that their honorable attitude 
will be substantially appreciated. 


MAKING CHANGE 


HE other day I saw a novel arithmetic lesson in 
T a third grade room. Two children stood behind 
a counter on which were notebooks, pencils and 
a toy telephone. Toy money was held in a box hav- 
ing divisions. On a shelf behind the counter were 
numerous articles to be found in a grocery store, i.e., 
sample packages of Shredded Wheat, Postum, soap, 
coffee, oatmeal and other cereals, fruit, etc. 
A customer came in. 
“Good morning, James,” said the grocer, “what 
can I do for you?” 
“Good morning,” answered the little customer. 
“Have you any Shredded Wheat?” 
“Oh, yes,” said the grocer, taking a package from 
the shelf. 


“How much is it?” asked James. 

“Nineteen cents,” replied the grocer. 

“I will take a package,”—handing out a quarter, 

The grocer took the money and as he gave the 
change said, “Nineteen, twenty, twenty-five,” giving 
a@ penny and a nickel and saying, “Thank you.” 

Several other customers entered and change was 
made for twenty-five cents. 

“Now we will change a half dollar, and you may 
buy two articles,” said the teacher. “Mary and John 
may be the grocers, and Susie and George may buy.” 

The transactions were accomplished in such a 
skilful manner and so quickly that other customers 
were allowed to make purchases. 

On a front desk was another toy telephone, and 
behind it sat a demure little miss. Paper of uniform 
size was passed to each child seated. Very quickly 
this paper was ruled and each child sat in readiness 
to make his bill. The little girl at the desk tele. 
phone called the grocer. He answered, “William and 
Alice’s Grocery.” The little girl quickly responded, 
“Lucy Smith, 1917 Bryant Ave., speaking. Please 
take my order.” 

“Yes, Lucy,” from the grocer. 

“Have you any lemons?” 

“Yes, at twenty-two, twenty-five and thirty cents.” 

“Please send me a dozen at twenty-two cents a 
dozen. How much are cocoanut cookies?” 

“Sixteen cents a pound.” 

“TI will take a pound. How much sugar do you 
sell a customer now?” 

“Two pounds, twenty-four cents a pound.” 

“Send me two pounds. That will be all. 
you kindly send my goods to-day?” 

“Yes, Lucy.” 

While this conversation was going on the class was 
making the bill and one of the grocers was putting 
the articles into a basket for delivery. Soon the 
goods were delivered to Lucy, checked up, and the 
assistant returned to the store. 

With a dollar bill in her hand Lucy then went 
to the store to pay her bill. The teacher called upon 
the class for the amount of the bill and the change 
to be given. Answers were correct. Lucy presented 
her dollar and the grocer handed her the change, 
saying, “Eighty-seven, eighty-eight, eighty-nine, 
ninety, one dollar,” giving four pennies and a dime. 
The bill was marked paid and signed by the gro- 
cer, and Lucy returned with it to her seat. 

I was invited to examine the work of the children 
at their seats. I found it neat and correct. 


Will 





CUT PAPER TOYS MADE IN PRIMARY GRADES 


BY LILLIAN M. BOHL, Art Director, Kansas City, Kans. 












































pils. 
served and studied. 


STREET CAR 





The accompanying exhibits are the work of first and second grade pu- 
Following the teacher’s directions, the objects were carefully ob- 


The body of the car is cut from a 9 in. x 2% in. rectangle of cream 
manila paper, which is colored with crayon. From an 8 in. x 1 in. strip 
of gray manila paper the windows are cut and placed in position to repre- 
sent those of the toy. The boxes are cut from a 1% inch square and 


From a 6 in. x 3 in. rectangle of construction paper the top of the auto- 
mobile is cut, freehand. The wheels are cut from squares 2% in. and 
2 in. respectively, and colored to represent the wheels of the toy. 
window is cut from a small piece of paper and pasted in place. 


Both of the above lessons may be more effectively carried out by omit- 
ting crayon and using colored construction paper only. 





properly colored and the wheels are freehand cuttings from 1 in. squares. 
he indicated trolley and track add to the reality of the car. 


AUTOMOBILE 


The 
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“SEESAW JOINTED TOY—ELEPHANTS 


This toy is easily made from construction paper, the joints being fastened with roundheaded brass paper fasteners or bits of knotted cord. With a coping 
saw and some thin pieces of wood a wooden toy may be made. Small roundheaded screws are used for fastening the joints of the wooden toy. 
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An Old English May Day Festival 


All on a Bright May Morning 
By Lyle Wilson Holden 


PLACE—The village green in a little country town. 

TrmE—About nine o’clock on a May Day morning. 

SetTinc—Simple and suggestive; a few cottages 
seen through trees. 

This entertainment may be given indoors if neces- 
sary, but if the climate permits it will be better ap- 
preciated out in the open; and this will also allow 
many more children to take part. It is well adapted 
for an entertainment in which a number of grades or 
an entire school takes part. The characters are only 
suggestive. In a large school many more may be 
added, while in a smaller one it may be necessary to 
reduce the number given here. Of course in the case 
of the Town Children, Villagers, Peasant Maids, and 
May Queen Attendants, such numbers may be used 
as are available. 


CHARACTERS 
Town Crier Robin Hood 
Herald Alan a’ Dale 
May Queen Little John 
Villagers Foresters 
Town Children Friar Tuck 
Jester Will Scarlet 
Trumpeter Jack o’ the Green 
Hobbyhorses Maid Marian 


Peasant Maids Dame Durden 
May Queen Attendants Crown Bearer 
Sheriff of Nottingham 


COSTUMES 


The costumes may be simple or as elaborate as 
time and money will permit. The directions given 
here are only suggestive. The Town Crier may 
wear a jerkin made of dark green or brown denim 
laced up infront with a red or tan shoestring. 
He has long hose with a belt made of a strip of 
cloth with a tin buckle. An old felt hat may have 
the rim turned up at one side with a long feather 
in it. The Herald wears knee breeches of black, 
white blouse waist with colored sash, white stock- 
ings with bows of ribbon at the knees, and slippers 
and hat with a big plume. 

The May Queen should be dressed all in white 
tulle with white satin bodice and a veil held in 
place by a cgronet of gold or silver. The neck is 
gathered low and fastened across the shoulders 
with clasps. She may wear pale blue stockings and 
white slippers, and her hair should be left loose 
and flowing. The Maids of Honor may wear Greek 
gowns either in white or some subdued color. The 
Attendants may wear costumes similar to the Maids 
of Honor but of a different color. The Peasant 
Maids wear short skirts of cream cheesecloth 
trimmed around the bottom with strips of green, 
red, and yellow. Each wears a white waist with 
black bodice laced in front. Wreaths of flowers 
may be worn upon the head. 

The Villagers, Town Children, etc., will dress in 
any quaint old-time costume that they may be able 
to procure. The Foresters have green tunics with 
hoods and hose of the same color. The Trumpeter is 
dressed somewhat like the Herald. For the Jest- 
er’s costume have one half yellow and the other 
half black, with a long-eared cap. He carries a 
balloon or a jester’s bauble. 

One of the Robin Hood books will give many sug- 
estions for the Robin Hood characters. Their 
ress is fantastic; green, yellow and red being 
favorite colors. Robin Hood might wear a red coat 
and cape with plumed hat and leggins, the whole 
much bedecked with tinsel. Maid Marian and 
Dame Durden will wear costumes similar to those of 
Peasant Maids but more elaborate. 


THE FESTIVAL 


As the entertainment opens the village children 
are seen dancing upon the village green. They 
join hands and dance around in a circle, singing to 
the tune of “The Mulberry Bush”— 


Oh, how the sunshine gleams to-day, 
Gleams to-day, gleams to-day, 
Oh, how the sunshine gleams today, 
All on this bright.May morning. 


Soon will the villagers join us here, 
Join us here, join us here, 

Soon will the villagers join us here, 
All on this bright May morning. 


Then all together we'll dance and play, 
Dance and play, dance and play, 
Then all together we’ll dance and play, 

Ali on this bright May morning. 


Bold Robin Hood will bring his gay band, 
Bring his gay band, bring his gay band, 

Bold Robin Hood will bring his gay band, 
All on this bright May morning. 


Then we will crown our dear May Queen here, 
May Queen here, May Queen here, 














TIP-TOP TIMES 
By Nora Archibald Smith 


Oh, a grateful thing it is when we 
Can business mix with pleasure, 
And while we toil at our daily task 

Have jollity in full measure! 


What lad is there who is not glad 
To go on stilts a-walking, 

Like giants in the days of old, 
O’er hill and dale a-stalking! 


If such a lad should read these lines 
And interest be showing, ; 
He straight may fare to France with 

me, 
Where turpentine is growing. 


On that fair coast their stilts they don 
Right early in the morning, 

And keep them on the whole day long, 
All slippered comfort scorning. 


The turpentine flows from a pine,* 
That’s tapped like sugar maple, 

And where a tiny bucket hangs, 
Drips down the precious staple. 


Young pines are tapped quite near the 
ground 
And as they grow, still higher, 
Till by and by to thirty feet 
The tappers’ cuts aspire. 


How reach such lofty’ heights and take 
The buckets overflowing? 

Why, on their stilts the workmen go, 
No fear, no danger knowing. ‘ 


The land is flat and all abroad, 
On slender. legs a-striding, 
You see the stilted workers go 
Our turpentine providing. 


Yet more there is, a fresh delight 
For lads of aspiration— 

A lengthy staff they carry all, 
Which serves as dinner-station. 


Its top is smooth and flat and round, 
And when to eat they’re able, 

Deep in the ground they plant the staff 
And sit upon its table! 


Thus high in air they chat and dine, 
And envy nothing living. 
Oh, take your stilts and seek with me 
The land such joy is giving! | 
*The maritime pine in the turpentine 
district of France, 




















—————— 








Then we will crown our dear May Queen here, 
All on this bright May morning. 


Each one in town is happy to-day, 
Happy to-day, happy to-day, 
Each one in town is happy to-day, 
All on this bright May morning. 
(A number of villagers enter as the children end 
their song.) 

First Villager—I’ faith, the young folks be very 
merry this May Day morn. 

Second Villager—True is the word you say. The 
May Day Festival is a great occasion for both 
young and old. 

First Villager—Well I mind me when I was a young 
’un and rose betimes I was sq excited. 

Third Villager—Old as I am, scarce have I been able 

_ to.sleep the night. 

Second Villager (to children)—Go on with your 
_ games, young folks, for well we like to watch you. 
Children—All right! A game! . Let’s play_another 
game! Let’s play “Gathering Boughs in May”! 

(The children form two lines and play the old 

English folk game, singing-the words to the tune of 

“The Mulberry Bush” as before. The lines should be 

far enough apart so that the children can march for- 

ward to each other and then backward again. One 
line sings one stanza and the other line the next 
stanza until the six have been sung. After the sixth 
stanza has been sung, a handkerchief is thrown upon 
the ground, and the two children who have been 
named clasp their right hands and try to pull each 
other over the handkerchief. The one who is pulled 
over joins the side which was victorious, and the 
game proceeds as before, the first stanza being sung 


by the victorious side. The game may continue until 
all are upon one side, or after a specified number of 
times it may be ended by a tug of war between those 
left in the two lines. Throughout the singing other 
villagers are gathering upon the green and stand 
watching the game.) 


GATHERING BouGHs IN MAy 
Here we come gathering boughs in May, 
Boughs in May, boughs in May, 
Here we come gathering boughs in May, 
This cold and frosty morning. 


Whom will you have for your bough in May, 
Bough in May, bough in May, : 

Whom will you have for your bough in May, 
This cold and frosty morning? 


We will have Nancy for our bough in May, 
Bough in May, bough in May, 

We will have Nancy for our bough in May, 
This cold and frosty morning. - 


You may have Nancy for your bough in May, 
Bough in May, bough in May, = 

You may have Nancy for your bough in May, 
This cold and frosty morning. 


Whom will have to pull her away, 
Pull her away, pull her away, 
Whom will have to pull her away, 
This cold and frosty morning? 


We will have Martha to pull her away, 
Pull her away, pull her away, 

We will have Martha to pull her away, 
This cold and frosty morring. 


(While the game is still in progress, the Town 
Crier enters ringing his bell. The children stop their 
game when he makes his announcement.) 


Town Crier— 

O yez! O yez! O yez! 

Hear one! Hear all! 

Ye lads and lasses, dames and villagers, 

Come gather ye in merrie companie 

Upon the village green, 

There to dance and sing 1n merrie glee 

And do honor to our great festival, May Day. 

Come one! Come All! 

O yez! O yez! O yez! 

(When the Town crier finishes his call, the chil- 
dren and villagers clear a place in the center. Soon 
the sound of a horn is heard and the Trumpeter and 
the Herald advance to the center of the:crowd.) 


Herald— 
Good people, ’tis meet ye have gathered-to-day, 
Your homage to pay to the Queen of the May: 
The glad days of springtime have come once 
again, 
And flowers are blooming in sunshine-and rain; 
The bright sun is shining o’er meadows so green, 
The earth is alight like a gay painted scene; 
So gladly we’ve set this one day aside 
En the spring and the May Queen, his 
ride. 
Oh, list to the singing that is coming so near— 
— ae my good people, the May Queen is 
ere 


(The Herald steps aside, and the May Queen and 
her Maids of Honor advance, preceded by her at- 
tendants who are singing my, by Rossini. The 
music to this may be found in Nonabel Song Collec- 
tion. After the Queen reaches the center, she stands 
there with a Maid of Honor on each side while the 
attendants circle around them until the end of the 
song.) 

May 
I 

Tis here at last, the month of May, 

The sun shines brightly o’er the bay, 

Upon whose glassy bosom deep 

The mirrored vessels seem to sleep. 


Chorus— 
Then haste, companions, nor linger this May 


Day, 
La, la, la, la, la, la, la, la;. 
La, la, la, la, la, la, la, la. 
II 
The hawthorn hanging on the trees 
With sweet perfume lades ev’ry breeze; 
The trees and flowers with loving grace 
Give welcome with a smiling face. 
: Chorus— 
(The Herald comes forward and conducts the 
Queen to a throne which has been constructed in the 
rear. The Attendants place themselves on either 
side and the Maids of Honor stand to the right and 
left of the Queen. Then all present sing a welcome 
to the Queen to the tune of “Flow Gently, Sweet 
Afton.”) 
WELCOME TO THE MAY QUEEN 


Oh, welcome, sweet May Queen, right welcome 
you are, 
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i bright, sunny tresses, they gleam like a 

star. 

The Frost King is banished, the summer is near, 

So gladly we greet thee, our May Queen so dear. 

All day we will dance and sing praises of thee; 

Our voices will ring out so gladsome and free: 

A more merry, mad revel will never be seen 

“a that with which we greet our beautiful 
ueen. 


(The trumpet sounds; the Herald advances and 
announces the coming of Robin Hood and his 
Merry Men.) ‘ 

Herald— 
Make way, good people, just once more; 
From out the wood and fen 
Bold Robin Hood is coming here 
With all his Merry Men. 


Amid shouts of welcome from everyone, Robin, 
the Me Men, and all the Peasant Maids join the 
throng. hen the noise has died down there begins 
the ceremony of the crowning of the May Queen. A 
little girl in a white dress covered with flower gar- 
lands comes forward bearing a cushion upon which 
rests a wreath of flowers for a crown. A blast is 
sounded upon the trumpet and the Maids of Honor 
hold the crown over the Queen’s head. Then amid 
shouts of acclamation the crown is placed upon her 
head and she seats herself upon the throne. 


At this point may be introduced a great many dif-| 
ferent May Day games which will take place in the, 


open space before the Queen. The number of these 


games will depend upon the length of program de-' 


sired and the number of people available to take part 
in the exercises. A number of suggestions are given 
here and others will readily come to mind. 

A summons is blown, and the Herald announces a 
contest with quarter staffs. Two lusty boys come 
forward, and amid wild applause “lay on” with all 
their might. Part of the spectators cheer one and part 
the other. At length a well-directed blow lays one of 
the contestants upon the greensward. The trumpet 
sounds and the Herald announces the victor. A good 
account of a contest with quarter staffs is given by 
Sir Walter Scott in Ivanhoe. It would be wise for the 
contestants to practise this bout well beforehand so 
that they may give a realistic exhibition without in- 
jury to each other. 

’ The Herald may next announce a wrestling match 
between two champion wrestlers. Amid similar ex- 


citement the match takes place. At length when one ~ 


is placed squarely upon his back with both shoulders 
touching the ground, the trumpet blows again and 
the victor is announced. 

An archery contest between a number of Robin 
Hood’s Men and the Foresters will make a very 
pleasing addition to the program. It is rather a sim- 
ple matter to provide bows and arrows, as the bows 
may be made from many kinds of young trees, and 
the arrows may be whittled out of a pine stick. Sev- 
en or eight steel ribs from an old umbrella make an 
excellent bow when wound with twine and provided 
with a bowstring. It will be well also for the 
boys who take part in this contest to have a little 
preliminary practice so as to give a creditable per- 
formance. The champion in this contest presents 
himself to the Queen and is awarded a pennant or 
other mark of victory. 


If the entertainment is held outdoors, a number of 
comical races will add much to the merriment of the 
occasion. Everyone knows how a sack race is con- 
ducted, An egg race is conducted in this manner: a 
number of spoons are provided, the handles of which 
are placed between the teeth of the contestants. In 
the bowl of each spoon is placed an egg (preferably 
hard boiled!) and the one who reaches the end of 
the course with the egg still in the spoon is declared 
the winner. 


Every May Day festival should have at least two 
hobbyhorses present, as they were a prominent fea- 
ture of every old English May Day celebration. A 
frame is made which can be fastened around the 
hips. This is covered with brown cloth, which hangs 
down below the knees of the rider. As the rider’s 
feet are the feet of the horse, it may be imagined 
that the effect is most ludicrous. A piece of raveled 
rope will serve for the tail of the horse, and the head 
of an old rocking-horse fastened to the front of the 
frame will make an ideal head. If this cannot be 
found, a head may be drawn upon and then cut from 
a pine board. A race between a number of these 
hobbyhorses will create much merriment, or a joust 
may be proclaimed between two of them. In a joust 
have one of the hobbyhorses ‘placed at either end of 
the list. They are provided with lances which have 
a flat piece of board four or five inches in diameter 
fastened to-the forward end. As they come forward 
a tries to push the other over with the flat-headed 
ance, 

A number of folk dances introduced in this part of 
the. entertainment will add. much to the occasion. 
Books containing good dances of this character may 
be obtained from many publishers. The following 
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An Old English May Day Festival 


may be mentioned: two books by C. Ward Crampton 
(each $1.60; A. S. Barnes & Co., 381 Fourth Ave., 


_New York) ; two collections by L. H. Gulick (each 5 


cents; one published by the Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York, and one by the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America, 1 Madison Ave., New 
York); M. R. Hofer, Popular Folk Games and 
Dances (75 cents; A. Flanagan Co., 521 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ills.) ; Cecil Sharp, Fifty Folk Songs 
(12 cents) and other books (H. W. Gray Co., 2 
W. 45th St., New York.) 


Robin Hood’s men, the Foresters and the Peasant 


- Maids may give a Foresters’ Dance, or they may do 
a dance in which they stand in two long lines as in - 


the Virginia Reel.- A simple Foresters’ Dance is 
described below. © j weet ¢ 


FORESTERS’ DANCE 

Have all the dancers carry green boughs, and have 
leaves and flowers entwined about them. All come 
forward in a laughing, merry mood and form a cir- 
cle near the front. Use the Morris step in making 
this entrance. The Morris step is made in this man- 
ner: Raise one foot to the knee, extend it forward 
and bring it down as in walking, but hop upon the 
other foot at the same time with the arms raised to 
the height of the shoulder. Then raise the other foot 
in the same way and proceed in this manner until 
the position is reached. For the dance, music in 
common or march time. should be played. The 
figures refer to counts in a measure of the music. 


All hold hands high and step right foot to right 

’ side. (1, 2) 

Place left foot across behind right, looking over 
right shoulder and holding hands high over 
head, (3, 4) ' 

Repeat step and action to left. (1, 2, 3, 4) 

a right foot to right. (1) Bring up left foot. 

2) 

Repeat (3, 4) to right. 

Stamp quickly, right (1) left (2), point right to 
right and hold looking over right foot, arms 
high. (8,4) — 

Repeat, continuing to right in circle until once 
around. Taped ens 

Run forward ten counts and strike the one in 
front on the next count. 

Sing a laughing “Ha, ha, ha,” up and down the 
scale, and end with turn and jump on the last 
four counts. 

Repeat the whole as many times as you wish. 

Run from place using the Morris step. 

There are many old Morris dances which may be 
used instead of the dance given here, or in addition 
to it if there be time. The Morris Book by Cecil 
Sharp (5 vols., each $1.25; H. W. Gray Co., 2 W. 
45th St., New York) contains a large number of 
these dances. 

Following the Foresters’ Dance may be given the 
crowning event of the day, the Maypole Dance. 
There are many excellent dances suitable for this 
purpose, and a very effective one is outlined below. 
Any even number may take part, but twenty-four 
is suggested as being about right. The Peasant 
Maids may do this dance, or if a large number of 
children are taking part in the program, the 
dancers may be chosen from those who have not tak- 
en part before. However, all should be dressed 
alike. For the dance as given here, a pretty waltz 
should be played. Two of the Villagers bring in 
the Maypole and set it up near the front and slightly 
to one side of the Queen. Have twenty-four 
streamers, twelve of one color and twelve of an- 
other, e.g., red and green. When the music starts, 
the dancers clasp hands, forming a line, dance for- 
ward in time to the music, and surround the pole. 


THE MAYPOLE DANCE 


1. Each girl takes a streamer. T'wo circles are 
formed, those having the green streamers on the 
inside, and those having the red ones in a larger 
circle upon the outside. All face outward away 
from the pole. 

2. In time to music curtsey three times; to right, to 
left, to partner in opposite circle, in this manner: 
Right foot back (8 counts), bend back knee (3 
counts), rise slowly (3 counts), to position (3 
counts). Repeat to left (12 counts). Repeat 

‘towards partner (12 counts). 

3. The outside circle going to the left and the inside 

_ circle to the right, waltz once around the pole. 


4. The outside circle going to the right and the in- 
side circle to the left, waltz once around the pole. 

5. The inside circle falls in with the outside circle so 
that the colors of the streamers alternate, and all 
waltz to the right once around the pole. Reverse 
and waltz to the left once around. 

6. All face pole and advance towards it until a close 
circle is formed, using the following step: On 
1st count step forward with left foot, on 2nd 
count touch right foot in front of and to the left 
cf left foot, on 8rd count touch right foot in front 








Continued 


of and to right of left foot. On the next measure 
step forward with right foot touching left. Pro- 
ceed inward until the shoulders touch. Reverse 
and come outward again to the full length of the 
streamers, 


7. The girls with green streamers face to left and 
those outside with red streamers face to right. 
Using the same step as described in 6, proceed in 
opposite directions around the pole. The girls 
with green streamers pass first on the inside of 
the girls with the red ones, and then outside, the 
two lines thus interweaving. The two circles con- 
tinue in this way until the streamers are wound 
around the pole. 


8. Reverse and unwind the streamers in the same 
way. Care must be taken to start right, and then 
there will be no danger of tangling. 

9. All make three curtsies as in 2, drop streamers 
and skip away from the pole. ‘ 


(The Town Crier enters, ringing his bell,) 
Town Crier— 

O yez! O yez! O yez! 

Hear ye, good people, all! 

The revels of our merrie day 

Have now ccme to an end. 

Repair ye all to your homes 

For night comes on apace. 

God keep ye all, and may we meet 

In goodly companie once again 

A year from this great day. 

O yez! Ovyez! O yez! 

The Queen is helped from her throne, and with her 
Maids of Honor leaves the scene, followed by her 
Attendants, the Peasant Maids, Robin Hood’s Band, 
Foresters, and the other characters. The Villagers 
and Town Children disperse singing. The music be- 
comes fainter and fainter and finally dies away in 
the distance. Use any suitable spring song. 





A Boy’s Mother 
By Bess Foster Smith 


So many mothers 

That they write about in books 
Are old and gray, 

With furrowed brows 

Like Mother Machree in the song, 
But that’s not my mother. 


No one ever sings about her, 

Or writes poetry, 

And yet she is my idea of a MOTHER. 

A jolly fine kind for a boy like me! 

I don’t have to go 

Off with the boys for a good time, 

I don’t even have to tiptoe 

Into the house for fear of giving her “nerves,” 
Or disturbing a headache. 

She says she is jolly glad to hear my noise, 
And home is the place to make it. 

And say, : 

She is the prettiest girl in town, 

And my dad says so too. 


What she can do would fill a book, 

Or more; 

Stories, creepy kind, or funny, 

Or any kind that’s good she knows, 
And every night we have a new one. 
And she can box with gloves 

And do all kinds of stunts 

Down in our basement in our fixed-up gym; 
But don’t you tell, 

’Cause she said once herself, and laughed, 
“It isn’t ladylike,— 

But what is one to do 

When she is mother of a boy?” 


I don’t have to steal cookies, even; 

She makes them for me, 

And when they are gone 

She says we’ll make some more. 

She reads good books— 

The kind I like— 

So we can talk them over, 

And she says she wishes she 

Could go to school with me,— 

We'd have a merry time! 

I’m right sorry, it not being customary, 
She can’t— 

So I tell her all that happens, 

And teach her all the things I learn, 
’Cause she says they didn’t do it that way 
When she went to school, 

And she doesn’t want to get behind the times. 


Those that like them can have 

Gray, sad-eyed mothers, 

But I am going to keep mine young 
And happy if I can. 

She’s always going to be my best girl, 
And what she says goes, with me. 
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Bringing Back the Merry Men 


The Return of Robin Hood 


By Pearl Holloway 


[NOTE: Airs from the opera “Robin 
Hood” may be introduced effectively. 
Several of these may be had on pho- 
nograph records.]| 


CHARACTERS—Robin Hood, Friar 
Tuck, Little John, other yeomen. (Girls 
may take the parts, if necessary.) Any 
number of characters may be used. 
Little John should, if possible, be taller 
than the others. 


CosTUMES—Robin Hood, Little John 
and yeomen wear long green coats and 
green hose, and carry bows and arrows 
and heavy staffs. Soft felt hats with 
green plumes would also be effective. 
Friar Tuck wears a gray or brownish 
gown and loose hood, gown belted in 
with rope girdle. (A bath robe will an- 
swer the purpose.) 

ScENE—A wood. 

Friar’ (entering)— 

Methinks I hear the sound of revelry. 

*Tis not in accord with my monastic 

devotions. 

Even in yon hut gay songs and 

laughter 

Break upon my solitude. 

I wot not what it means. 

The forest e’er belonged to Robin 

Hood. 
His noble followers like not this in- 
terference. 
(Enter a Yeoman.) 
Yeoman— 

What now, good Friar? 

What mean these downcast looks? 
Friar— 

Have you not heard the laughter and 

the song? 

Have you not seen these strangers 

prowling ’round? 

I like it ngt. 

Y eoman— 

No more do I; 

Nor will our gallant chief. 

What do the villains here? 





(Enter Robin Hood followed by 
others, engaged in conversation.) 
Robin Hood— 
Aha, sir monk, what luck? 
Where is the wine? 
Friar— 
I could not find it, sir, 
For in the flagon’s stead 
I found but crystal springs. 
Robin Hood— 
How now? 
monk 
For once forsworn to have his friend- 
ly cup? 
Triar— 
Alas, but not from choice. 
I heard strange sounds 
And saw e’en stranger things. 
Yeoman (in undertone)— 
Perchance he drank it all, 
Nor left a drop for us, 
And it affects his eyes. 
Friar— 
Not so. Indeed, I found no sign 
Of that good flagon which we loved so 
long. 
The very woods seem changed. 
Robin Hood— 
And so it seemed to me 
As I approached this scene of all our 
splendor. 
— you how Richard Coeur de 
ion 
Once stood upon this spot? 
Friar— 
God rest his soul! 
And splendid was the wine 
Which he produced. 
Yeoman (enters running)— 
Oh, sirs, strange words have come 
unto my ears. 
I overheard two men in conversation 
speak 
ye the wine and ale we so much 
ove 
And say, forsooth, it could be had no 
more. 


Has Robin Hood’s good 





No more! 


Yeoman— 
Aye, that was what they said. The 
world was “dry.” 
That was the word they used, 
And then they spoke of flagons and 
of jugs 
And said no more could men obtain 
That liquid which so ably quenches 
thirst. 
Friar— 
Alas, that this should be! 
Times must have changed 
Since in these merry woods 
We dwelt and played. 


Yeoman— 
And then,:more strange, I came upon 
a house °* 
Unlike to those in which man ever 
lived. 
No \ es home nor hermit’s lowly 
ce 
Was ever like to this. 
I'riar— 
And was it white? 
Yeoman— 


It was, and from its door 
Came maidens dressed most curi- 
ously. 
Friar— 
The very same. 
Their songs and laughter 
Troubled me at my devotions. 
Robin Hood (laughing)— 
More likely you were feared 
Lest they might have a cask of 
what’s so dear to you! 
But what may be the infringement 
On the rights of Robin Hood 
And trespassing upon his land? 
Friar— 
I know not. 
Yeoman— 
No more do I, 
Save that I heard most curious 
words 
About a summer camp 
And times of merriment. 
Robin Hood— 
And has it come to this, 





That Robin Hood no more 
Upon his native heath may freely 
wander? 
That strangers travel o’er the paths 
he made? 
That e’en his bracing ale has bee, 
removed? 
It surely cannot be. Men, get you 
hence. 
Spy out upon this band. We needs 
must know 
The reason for this thing. 
(Exit Yeomen. Friar Tuck re- 
mains, moving restlessly about.) 
Meanwhile I'll try my art 
Upon yon stately tree. 
(Enter Yeoman. Shoots arrows at 
distant tree.) 
Mayhap good Robin’s bow 
Will yet have use. 
Robin Hood— 
Well, John, let’s hear your word. 
What think you of the scene? 
Little John— 
Alack, my lord, ’tis true! 
These maidens have the place. 
Their camp includes the space 
Where once supreme the outlawed 
bandits roamed 
And worked their will. 
Robin Hood— 
Are we as underlings to silent stand 
And let these strangers take our 
throne away? 
Such has not been our wont. 
Little John— 
Not so in olden days, I know, 
But times have changed. The woods 
themselves look not the same. 
Methinks some unknown power 
A miracle has wrought 
bir aig us beyond what was our 


I ‘adeeibdinis it not. 
Friar— 
No more do I. 
Not once have I observed 
The fieet deer’s track. 
No knightly armor has bebe upon 
my view. 





Friar— 
That I know not. 
Yeoman— A.§g 
How many might there be? NTS 
Friar— 
A score or more, methinks, 
And maidens all—more 
beautiful than Marian. 
Yeoman— 
Speak not so. loud. 
The anger of. our Robin 
Hood 
Would wax full warm 
Did he such utt’rance hear. 
Friar— 
’Tis true the while,— 
Yet Marian would scorn 
to dress 
As these maids do. 
They move about with too 
much haste; 
Their limbs have too much 
freedom; 
Their hair does not flow 
down 
As do the tresses of the 
maids we know. 
Y eoman— 
But what’s their mission? 
Are there knights around 
That these be summoned 
for a tournament? 
Friar— 
I tell you I know not. 
I did but wander down yon 
shady glen 
In search of that with 
which to quench my 
thirst, 
When I beheld this hut of 
shining white,— 
I could but stand and 


stare. 
Yeoman— 
Tis strange, indeed. 
Would that our chief 
might come! 
He doubtless could ex- 


plain the mystery. 
(Sound of bugle.) 
Friar and Yeoman— 
He comes! 
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No sign of tournaments or kingly 


pomp—. 
The world, alack, has changed, 
And for the worse. 
Yeoman— 
He thinks it for the worse. 
He cannot have his ale! 
Robin Hood (meditatively) — 
If, as you say, 
The world, indeed, has changed 
And nothing is the same; 
If time and chance have robbed us of 
our rights; 
If maidens wander free where once 
we roamed; 
If — of white replace the castle’s 
wall; 
Jf knights and kings and tourna- 
ments have disappeared; 
If even that staunch friend, the nut- 
brown ale 
And its companion, merry sparkling 
wine, 
Have been removed from all the 
haunts of men, 
What say you, shall not Robin Hood 
And all his merry men return 
To that dim land where spirits walk 
And where they are at home? 
All— 
So may it be. 
Rcbin Hood— 
Come, then, good Friar, lead the way; 
And as of old in garb of hermit monk 
Or outlaw bold you fared alike with 
us, 
So now we travel back. 
The strength of Robin Hood is yet un- 
dimmed, 
But ways of life have changed 
Until he cares no more for scenes of 
earth 
And goes with joy unto that blessed 
land 
Where spirits live in plenty. 
Fair earth, adieu! 
(All exit, led by Friar Tuck, his 
head bent low.) 





Into the Land of Once-Upon- 
a-Time 
By Grace Hays Johnson 


CHARACTERS 


Two Children 

King of Storybook Land 

Queen of The Fairies 

Attendants 

Messenger 

Alice of Wonderland 

Mother Goose’s Children— 
Little Bo-Peep and Playmates 
Little Jack Horner 
Boys Riding Cock Horses 
Jack and Jill 
King Cole, Pipe Bearer, Bowl Bearer 


and Three Fiddlers. 
Little Red Riding Hood 
‘oys— Flowers— 
Tin Soldiers Violets 
Teddy Bear Tulips 
Paper Dolls Morning «Glories 
Jacks-in-Boxes Sweet Peas 
Tweedledum and _Tweedledee 
Butterflies Brownies 
Fairies Pied Piper 
COSTUMES 


The costumes should be simple and childish 
and as inexpensive as possible. The author 
used crepe and tissue paper wherever costumes 
could not be easily adapted from available ma- 
terial, Old muslin and cotton flannel from 
worn garments can be secured easily. Wherever 
there would be strain on the paper a lining of 
such material is advisable. The paper costumes 
were not used in the rehearsals but were used 
in two public ‘ormances out of doors and 
lasted well, Aluminum paint makes excellent 
silver trimmings. It is easily spread on either 
cloth or paper. 

Children—Simple children’s dresses. 

_ King—Gold paper crown and sceptre, black 
or white knickerbockers, white blouse, cape of 
purple crepe paper (with lining and collar made 
from white cotton flannel streaked with ink to 
represent ermine), silk stockings, slippers. 

Queen—Flower crown, silver wand, white 
costume with silver trimmings. 

Attendants—White children’s suits with 
bolero jackets, sashes, and fez caps of red crepe 


paper, 

‘White hts (long silk stockings 
can be adapted), Bie. rien blouse with 
white belt and white bag attached to belt, green 
cap with white tissue paper ; 


plume. 
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Alice—Hair brushed straight back, colored 
dress and white apron with pockets, white 
stockings and black slippers as in familiar pic- 
tures. 

Little Bo-Peep and Playmates—White dress- 
es, mob caps and sashes of colored paper; 
earry crooks which can be made from rolled 
newspaper covered with crepe paper. 

_ Little Jack Horner—Fancy pointed cap; car- 
ries a large pie. 

Boys Riding Cock Horses—‘Soldier 
made from paper, broomstick harses. 
Jack and Jill—Children’s suits made as 
similarly as possible of the same material, same 
color; they carry a large pai 

King Cole—Crown; knickerbockers, 
and long cape all of one color. 

Pipe and Bowl Bearers and Fiddlers—Same as 
King Cole, lacking crown and cape—all six 
costumes of same color; one carries a long 
pipe, one a large bowl, and the other three 
fiddles. 

Little Red Riding Hood—Long bright red 
cape with hood; carries a basket of lunch and a 
bunch of wild flowers. 

Tin Soldiers—The most soldierlike garb pos- 
sible, Boy Seout uniforms good. The rigidity 
of movement (motions should be as angular as 
possible with no flexure of knees) and the guns 
are sufficient. Wooden guns easily made. 

Teddy Bear—Brown cotton flannel suit made 
from pattern for child’s one-piece sleeping gar- 
ment, with tight hood, or a child’s bearskin 
coat, leggins, and hood. 

Paper Dolls—Heavy wrapping-paper, cut as 
for dolls’ dress with slit for head, covered with 
colored tissue paper. Dresses for girls, suits 
for boys. Paper hats. Movement should be 
stiff, no flexure of elbows, arm movement only 
to side. 

Jacks-in-Boxes—Figured paper or material 
gathered in at neck, loose to below waist—from 
waist down a large cardboard packing box is 
worn. 

Tweedledum and Tweedledee—Dressed alike— 
colored trousers buttoned onto white waists, 
dcep round white collars with DUM printed on 
one, DEE on other, as in pictures. 

Flowers—Tissue-paper bonnets of appropriate 
color made to resemble flower, green paper 
leaves hanging from neck over white dresses. 

Butterflies—Wings of varied colors made 
from cheesecloth which should come over each 
arm to a roll, lengthwise the child’s body both 
in front and back. In this way the child’s 
body corresponds to the body of the butterfly, 
the arms to the upper edges of the wings. 

Fairies—Two sheets of white tissue paper 
caught over the shoulders and at each side so 
that they fall apron-fashion over their white 
dresses. e will rustle very effectively when 
they dance. Silver trimming desirable. Bluebirds 
cut of heavy blue paper folded in middle and 
pinned one on each shoulder, 

Brownies—Tight-fitting suits § and , pointed 
eaps of brown, brown stockings. 

Pied Piper—Rather tight-fitting costume, half 
yellow and half red, with long coat, part yel- 
low and part red, as described in the poem; 
earries long pipe or 


MUSIC 


Mother Goose Nursery Rhymes (McLaughlin 
Bros., 890 Broadway, New York) ;—‘‘Little Bo- 
Peep,” “Little Jack Horner,” “Ride a Cock 
Horse,” “Jack and Jill.” 

Songs from Mother Goose, Sidney Homer 
(Macmillan Co., New York)—‘‘Old King Cole,” 
ete. 

Songs of the Child World, Riley and Gaynor 
(John Church Co., Cincinnati, Ohio)—Vol. 1: 
“Marching Song’ and ‘“Rub-a-dub-dub” (for 
Tin Soldiers), ‘The Brownies,’ “The Butter- 
fly,” “Dance of the Rainbow Fairies,” ‘Vio- 
lets,” “Tulips”; Vol. 2: “Morning Glory Bells,” 
“Sweet Pea’ Ladies.” 

The Festival Book, Jennette E. C. Lincoln 
(A, S. Barnes & Co., 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York)—‘“‘Maypole Dance” (for Fairies), part 
from ‘Foresters’ Dance” (arranged for three 
for Alice, Tweedledum and Tweedledee or use 
any Irish jig and dance to it.) ’ 


hats” 


blouse, 


For the Paper Dolls use any music convenient 
for very stiff mechanical gymnastics. 

For Jacl:s-in-Boxes use some rollicking tune, 
such as “The Campbells are Coming.” 

For the Pied Piper premeely a flute, Schu- 
bert’s music for “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” or 
any appropriate phonograph record. 

If a phonograph is available the fairy music 
of the “Overture to A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” is an excellent prelude to the play. One 
of the various whistling records imitating bird 
calls is very effective for the entrance of the 
Fairies. Many of these songs could be taught 
directly from records. 


PART I—THE QUEST 

Sertinc—A_ wood. 9 

First Child (enterin slowly) —I 
have come so far. Shall I never find 
it, I wonder, the land of Once-upon- 
a-Time? My mother has told me so 
often. How I wish that I might see— 
(Enter Second Child,. to whom First 
Child speaks.) Can you tell me where I 
can find the Land of Once-upon-a- 
a. a“ ~ so ring’ to see all that 
they tell me happens there. 

Second Child-Oh yes, it is a won- 
derful country. You must seek the 
Kingdom of Storybooks. The King of 
Storybooks will show you the people of 
Once-upon-a-Time, 

First Child—Axre there fairies there? 








Second Child—Oh yes, fairies and 
brownies and all the people you have 
heard your mother tell about. Come, 
let us go at once. 


PART II—THE LAND 


SETTING—The court of the King of 
Storybooks. 

(The King and Queen are seated and 
attendants stand at either side. Mes- 
senger enters quickly and kneels before 
King.) 

Messenger—A child has found your 
kingdom, your Majesty; she comes at 
once. 

King—It is well. Any child, whether 
rich or poor, who can find the way will 
be welcome. Our kingdom belongs to 
the children. 

(Children enter.) 

Second Child—O King of Storybooks, 
I have found a new friend to-day. She 
too would see the wonders of your 
kingdom. 

King—What is it, my child? Do not 
be afraid. We are all friends here. 
What is it that you wish to see? 

First Child—Is it really true that I 
may see the people of storybooks and 
the fairies who danced—once-upon-a- 
time? 

King—Indeed it is true, my child. 
Do you know Alice of Wonderland? 

First Child—Alice! (Clapping hands 
and dancing) Oh, I love Alice,— 
more than all the others, I think. 

King (to Messenger)—Summon 
Alice. (Zo child)—She will take us 
where we would go and show us the 
way to Once-upon-a-Time. 

(Alice enters and speaks in a very 
matter-of-fact manner.) 

Alice—How do you do? We are so 
glad you have come to our land. Here 
there are many curious things to see. 

First Child—You don’t look very tall 
—or very small. I thought you would. 

Alice—Most of the time I just keep 
my own size. It is more convenient. 
(To King)—What shall we show her 
first, your Majesty? I wonder if she 
loves Mother Goose? (To child)— 
Would you like to see some of Mother 
Goose’s children? 

First Child—Yes, yes! Will Bo-Peep 
come? 

King (to Messenger)—-Call Bo-Peep 
and her friends. 

(Enter Little Bo-Peep and Play- 
mates, also Little Jack Horner, little 
boys riding cock horses, Jack and 
Jill. All sing. They are followed by 
Little Red Riding Hood and béhind her 
comes Old King Cole with his Pipe and 
Bowl Bearers, and his Fiddlers.) 

Second Child—Oh! Here comes dear 
Little Red Riding Hood—and Old King 
Cole. 

(King Cole and his men sing.) 

Alice—Now let us show her some of 
the toys of the kingdom, (To child)— 
There are the most wonderful toys 
here. They can do such fascinating 
things. B 

(Messenger, at a nod from the King, 
has summoned the Toys. Tin Soldiers 
enter and salute.) 

Second Child—Here are the Tin Sol- 
diers! 

First Child—They are such brave 
looking soldiers. should think the 
enemy would always be frightened and 
run away. (To soldiers)—Are you 
never afraid? 

Soldiers (salute and say in a me- 
chanical, rhythmic  singsong)—No, 
never. No, never. 

(Tin Soldiers Drill.) 

Red Riding Hood—I see a Teddy 
Bear coming. I think I am just _a little 
bit afraid. 

Teddy Bear (waddles in)— 

I’m a gay little Teddy Bear, as you 
can see 

And I’m just as jolly as I can be. 

I'll squeak if you squeeze me 

And growl — grr — grrrrrrrr—if 

+ you tease me, 

And hug you, I say, 

For that is the way 

Of all good Teddy Bears. 

Second Child—You dear little Tedd 
Bear, come and sit by me and wate 
the Paper Dolls. 
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(Second Child and Teddy Bear hug 
each other and then sit side by side. 
Paper Dolls enter and do very stiff 
gymnastics. They are followed by the 
Jacks-in-Boxes.) 

Alice—I am going to go and find 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee. They are 
old friends of mine and you must see 
them. 

(Alice calls Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee, who enter with arms 
around each other and carrying a large 
umbrella. All three dance a jig.) 

Teddy Bear—I think she wants to see 


the Brownies. I know I do. 

King (to Messenger)—Call the 
Brownies. 

(Brownies frolic and tumble in, 
singing.) 


Red Riding Hood—I love the flowers 
the most of all. It was because I 
stopped to gather some that the old 
wolf found me that time. Couldn’t we 
show her some real flowers, your Ma- 
jesty? 

King—The 
Fairy Queen. 
dear? 

Queen (nods, 
sceptre)— 

Come all ye flowers that in my gar- 
den grow, 
And all your gaudy colors show. 

(Enter Violets, Tulips, Morning 
Glories, Sweet Peas. All sing.) 

Queen— 

Come, Butterflies, with wings so 
bright 

And dance for us in this gay sun- 
light. 

(Butterflies sing and dance.) 

Queen— 

Come, Fairies, one and all, 
Hark to the sweet bird’s call. 

(Fairies dance in, courtesy to the 
Queen, dance about the Maypole and 
then wind it.) 

King—Now let us have the Pied 
Piper pipe for us— 

“For he led us . ... . 
land 

Joining the town and just at hand, 

Where waters gushed and fruit 
trees grew 

And flowers put forth a fairer hue 

And everything was strange and 
new.” 

(Pied Piper enters, piping. All fol- 
low gaily after him—at first only a few 
but gradually more and more, the King 
being the last. If possible Piper should 
lead them out through the audience.) 


flowers belong to the 
Will you call them, my 
and lifts her 


rises 


to a joyous 


What the Bird Sang 
By Mary Allan Stuart 


Little Birdie, in the tree, 
Will you sing a song to me? 
If you do, I tell you true— 
I will sing a song to you. 
For you know you need not fear, 
You up there—and I down here. 
“Tweet? Tweet? 
Sweet! Sweet!” 


Oh, I’ve heard that song before! 
Mother sings it o’er and o’er 
When she’s putting me to bed, 

. (I am such a ene 

And your babies in the nest, 

Don’t they love that song the best? 
“Tweet? Tweet? 
Sweet! Sweet!” 


As the summer days go by 
Little birds their wings will try. 
Just as little girls and boys 
Seek new playmates and new toys. 
Then each mother hovers near, 
Just to aid her babies dear! 
“Tweet? Tweet? 
Sweet! Sweet!’ 


Our May Queen 


We will not choose the prettiest g::l 
To be our Queen of May, 

The wittiest nor the brightest one 
O’er us shall not hold sway; 

We'll not select the girl who wears 
Rich robes of silken sheen, 

But she who has the kindest heart 
We'll crown as our May Queen. 
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Pieces to Speak on Closing Day 


Vacation Time 


(Concert recitation.) 


Good-by, little desk at school, good-by; 
We’re off to the fields and the open 


sky. 
The bells of the brooks and the wood- 


land bells 

Are ringing us out to the vales and 
delis, 

To meadow-ways fair, and to hill-tops 
cool. 


Good-by, little desk at school. 


Good-by, little desk at school, good-by; 
We’ve other brave lessons and tasks to 


try; 
But we shall come back in the fall, you 
know, 
And as glad to come as we are to go, 
With ever a laugh and never a sigh. 
Good-by, little desk, good-by. 


Closing Verse 


The birds and flowers call; 
We dearly love them all. 
The moments fly; 
Vacation’s very near, 
Its joys will soon be here; 
So now to schoolmates dear ° 
We say good-by. 


The Alphabet Shop 


A queer little man kept an alphabet 
shop, 
And out from his counter, hippity-hop, 
He danced until he was ready to drop, 
Singing and shouting with never a 
stop: 
“Come in, little scholars, 
With bright silver dollars, 
Or if you’ve not any, 
Then come with a penny. 
I have bumble B’s 
And marrowfat P’s, 
Some Chinese Q’s 
And Jayganese T’s, 
A flock of J’s 
And lots of E’s, 
And perfectly beautiful dark-blue C’s; 
This is the place to buy your knowledge 
At far cheaper rates than are given at 
college!” 
Then he’d draw a long breath and spin 
like a top, 
This queer little man in an alphabet 


shop. 
—St. Nicholas 


| The Out-of-Door Boy 


By Joe Cone 
The out-of-door boy is the fellow for 


me, 

Who finds a companion in mountain 
and sea; 

Who likes to go camping, who likes to 
be near 

His good mother nature all thro’ the 
long year. 

Who never complains when a rough 
spot is met, 

Whose flag at the masthead of honor is 


set; 
Who’s strong in his labor and strong in 
his play. 
babe has an ambition to better each 
ay. 


The boy who loves nature and all that 
she lends, 

And with all creatures living is bound 
to be friends— 

He wr | be a huntsman or fisher, and 
sti 

Be — of the river and king of the 

ill. 
The out-of-door boy is the fellow for 


me 
Who betters his pastimes whatever 
they be. 
May he grow in his numbers till every 


oy 
Is an out-of-door scholar, partaking its 
joy. 


Animals of Hot Countries 
By Virginia Baker 

Elephant large, and Monkey small, 
Lion so fierce, Giraffe so tall, 
Huge Hippopotamus, monstrous Whale, 
Crocodile covered with many a scale, 
Horned Rhinoceros, Camel strong, 
Ostrich, with neck and legs so long, 
Tiger that through the jungle roams, 
All in hot countries have their homes. 


On a Rainy Sunday 


When it rains on Sunday 
And everything goes wrong, 

My mother says, “Look pleasant, dear, 
And sing a little song,” 

And then I sing quite merrily, 
And always find it true, 

The song will keep the tears away 





As mother said ’twould do! 





The Brook 
By Daisy M. Moore 


It would be jolly—don’t you think?— 
To be a little brook 

And roam at will in eager search 
Of many a pleasant nook! 


It chatters softly to itself 
Through all the pleasant day; 
Some people think it strange a brook 
Should have so much to-say. 


Don’t you suppose it’s talking of 
The lovely things it sees— 

The flowers standing on its banks, 
The sky, the birds, the trees? 


Spring 
By Cora Allen 


Spring in the country: 
Blue is the sky, 

Pale green the hillside, 
Blue-green the rye. 


Hark to the robin! 
List to the quail! 
Flashes the oriole, 
Sending us hail. 


Voices of children 
Out there at play, 
Come to us faintly 
All the long day. 


There in the brown field 
Turning up sod, 

Are the men toiling 
And praising God. 


May 
By Carrie Shaw Rice 


The roguish Hours came romping in, 
With a merry din— 

Bringing a sweet little stranger-maid 
To Pedagogue Calendar, who laid 

A hand on her shining head. 

“Ah, little Queen May,” he said; 
“We'll give her April’s seat,” quoth he, 
Then murmured pensively— 

“April was a trifle trying, 

Half a glance would set her crying; 
Never knew just where to find her, 
Still she left good friends behind her; 
Hope this one will be more stable— 
April’s books go on the table; 

Run on, now, my dears, to play 

And welcome pretty May.” 





or a shar 





knife cut out heavy lines around doors. 


AN INVITATION TO LAST DAY EXERCISES 








DIRECTIONS—Trace the schoolhouse on ordinary unlined white paper and cut out. With a pair of scissors 
Fold on dotted lines and paste the two halves firmly together 
around edge, being sure to leave doors so that they may be opened, as in small illustration. Copy lettering, put- 
ting in the name or number of your school. Open the doors and write your invitation inside, being sure to close 
them again. Color the same as your schoolhouse or leave white, as you desire. 


G. Edw. 
Pen dray. 











Runaway Thoughts 
By Louise Heald 


A desk is very nice to have 
To help your thoughts to write, 

But if your thoughts should run away 
Just try, with all your might, 


To get them on your desk again 
To stay there till you’re done, 
Tor thoughts are very mischievous 
And often like to run. 


A Limerick 


“It’s a very warm day,” 
Billy. 
“T hope that you won’t think it. silly 
If I say that this heat 
Makes me think ’t would be sweet 
If one were a coolie in Chile!’ 
—Tudor Jenks, in St. Nicholas, 


- A Queer Cat 
By Virginia Baker 
Feathers it wears, instead of fur, 
And nobody ever hears it purr; 
It has only two legs and not any paws, 
Though both of its feet are furnished 
with claws; 
No ears, no nose, no whiskers you see, 
No teeth in its mouth are known to be; 
It lives in a tree instead of a house, 
And never goes hunting for rat or for 
mouse; 
It says, ““Me-ou!” so it must be a cat, 
But —— kind of a one—come tell me 
that. 


Washin’ Feet 
By Lucile Crites 


Oh, Gee! I like the summer 
When fellers barefoot go; 
The first warm day that comes 
We tease our mothers so 
To let us shed our stockin’s 

And shoes so stiff and hot, 
And let us go in wadin’— 
Er swimmin’, like as not. 


observed 


At first our feet are tender 
And we walk easy-like, 
But soon we’re used to bruises, 
“Stumped” toes,—and on a hike 
We walk through needle-grasses 
And get some red-ant stings,— 
But just to go barefooted 
Boys stand a lot of things, 


There’s one thing awful tiresome 
A feller has to do,— 
To hunt up soap and water 
Wash his feet, yes scrub ’em too; 
Each night he has to do it, 
No chance he gets to cheat,— 
It pert-nigh spoils my summer, 
This job of washin’ feet. 


We went one day down river, 
My chum and I, to fish, 

And I got tired and dirty, 
And couldn’t help a wish 

That Ma’d be at a party, 

Er maybe ’cross the street; 
She wouldn’t see me comin’— 
No need to wash my feet! 
’‘nough, she wuz gone some- 

where— 
I hurried up to bed; 
’Twuz nice when I wuz sleepy— 
Crawl in an’ nothin’ said. 
I just had got to dreamin’ 
Of fishin’ tackle neat, 
When Ma come in and called up, 
“T s’pose you washed your feet?” 


Sure 


They dragged me out to wash ’em,— 
Who’d think they’d be so mean? 
I couldn’t keep from bawlin’— 
The end I hadn’t seen, 
But Pa gave me—no matter! 
“Young man, just see that sheet, 
It’s muck and mud all over; 
Next time you’ll wash your feet!” 


I say it spoils the summers 
To have one’s folks so clean; 
It ain’t no use to dodge ’em— 
A feller’s allus seen. 
There ain’t no chance to fool ’em, 
They catch you by your sheet; 
We might as well be martyrs 





At night, and wash our feet. 
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For Memorial Day and Mother’s Day 


Flora’s Choice 
By Nellie York Spangler 


One day, some fifty years ago, 
Old Mother Nature made a call 
On Flora, Goddess as you know, 
Of spring and flowers one and all. 


“Dear Flora,” Mother Nature said, 
“America has made a plan 

In memory of her soldier dead 
To deck the grave of every man. 


“And Flora, never such a task 
Has fallen to our lot before. 
More help from you I’ll have to ask 
Than ever in the days of yore. 


“Now tell me, is there any flower 
That grows in all my wide domain 
In meadow, woods or garden bower 
That’s neither rare, nor frail, nor 


vain?” 

Then Flora searched the garden 
through 

And very promptly three flowers 
chose— 


All common, hardy, faithful, true— 
The snowball, peony, and rose. 


Now tell me, every child of you 
Who marches on Memorial Day 
With flags and wreaths of flowers too, 
Was not the choice a wise one, pray? 


Little Patriots 
By Dora A. Mon Dore 


First Boy— 
Years ago men bravely fought and 
di 


ied 
For our flag, the Red and White 
and Blue; 
Patriots good and true were they, 
And we are patriots too. 


Second Boy— : 

To-day our flag that we love so weil 
Waves over a peaceful land; 

But there’s much still that’s left to 


Oo 
For patriots right at hand. 


First Boy— _ -: 
We'll stand by the men who have 
tried to bring 
Our country into the lead, 
Who’ve built up our industries, 
given “fair play,” 
And reckoned our country’s need. 
Second Boy— 
And when we are older, 
triots true 
You'll find that we’ll stand the 
test, ¢ 
The work we shall do will be 
worthy of you, 
Thus making our country the best. 


as pa- 


Strewing Flowers 
By Mrs. C. A. Rice 


We have come to-day, with flowers, 
Which upon these graves we strew, 
As a trophy to the memory 
Of the boys who wore the blue. 


On old Shiloh’s field of battle, 
On Atlanta’s bloody plain; 
From Missouri to the ocean, 
Sleep our brothers who were slain. 


None can strew their graves with 
flowers— - 
But, at Gettysburg to-day, 
Kindly hands are strewing flowers 
On the graves of the blue and gray, 


For the thousands who are sleeping 
In their lonely unknown graves, 
Where the southern flowers are bloom- 


ing 
And southern grasses wave. 


We, to-day, in fond remembrance 
Gather ’round some lowly bed, 

And in memory of all soldiers 
Strew our flowers o’er our dead. 


What Matter To-day 


The Blue or the Gray, what matter 
to-day! 
For each some fond heart weeps; 
So, children dear, make the spot less 
drear 
Wherever a soldier sleeps. 


‘| And the fierce old fight 





The New Memorial Day e 
By Albert Bigelow Paine 


Oh, the roses we plucked for the blue, 
And the lilies we twined for the gray, 
We have bound in a wreath, 
And in silence beneath 
Slumber our heroes to-day. 


Over the new-turned sod 
The sons of our fathers stand, 


Slips out of sight ' 
In the clasp of a brother’s hand. 


For the old blood left a stain 
That the new has washed away, 
And the song of those 
That have faced as foes 
Are marching together to-day. 


Oh, the blood that our fathers gave! 
Oh! the tide of our mothers’ tears! 

And the flow of red, 

And the tears they shed, 
Embittered a sea of years. 


But the roses we plucked for the blue, 
And the lilies we twined for the gray, 
We have bound in a wreath, 
And in glory beneath 
Slumber our heroes to-day. 


Brave Hearts That Faltered Not 
By Rex W. Wells 
We cannot, on this day of tears and 
flowers 
For those who fought and long since 


left the field, ; 
Forget to pause at other graves where 


ie 
The loved, who here at home the while 
did strive 


To keep the hearthside bright, the chil- | 
I'll tell you a story, mamma, 


dren fed 

And clad, and all the little home intact, 

Awaiting patiently that joyful day, 

When fathers, sons, and brothers 
should rcturn— 

And then, alas! too often slipped away 

Unto their place beneath the moss and 
myrtle, 

Wearied and worn with all the long, 
long waiting 

For those who will return no more, 
no more! 


Nor can we hurry by that peaceful 


spot 

_—_ low lies hid the tale of youthful 
ove: 

Dear hands now long since crumbled 
into dust 

Once buckled on the gallant warrior’s 
sword; 

And loving lips now sealed with years 
of mould 

Once eeerecet with the kiss of sad fare- 

. well, 

Ah, me! my Country! thine the glory 
e! 


But who shall say which is the greater 
ain— , 

To pour your life’s blood in one red 

eushing stream 

Upon the cannon-clouded battlefield, 

Or draw it slowly, year by year, 

In helpless silence from the heart’s 
deep core? 


The Choice 


All the folks in our house had to tell 
one day 
In which one of all the rooms they liked 
best to stay. 
Mother chose the living room, where 
‘we mostly sit; 
Sister likes the parlor nights, with her 
big lamp lit; 
Grammy said her own room’s better’n 
all the rest; 
Jack (he’s always studying) likes the 
lib’ry best; 
I just love the attic, where there’s room 
to swing, 
Or roller-skate, or spin a top or play 
’most anything; 
But when I asked my father, he 
laughed and said that he 
Guessed he’d choose whatever place 





mother chanced to be! 


A Prayer for Mother | 


By Henry van Dyke 


Lord Jesus, Thou hast known 
A mother’s love and tender care; 
And Thou wilt hear while for my own 
Mother dear I make this morning 
prayer! 


Protect her life, I pray, 
Who gave this gift to me: 
And may she know from day to day 
The deepening glow and joy that 
comes from Thee. 


As once upon her breast 
Fearless and well content I lay, 
So let her heart on Thee at rest, 
Feel fear depart and troubles fade 
away. 


Ah, hold her by the hand, 
As once her hand held mine, 
And though she may not understand 
—_ winding way, lead her in peace 
ivine. 


I cannot pay my debt 
For alt the love that she has given; 
But Thou, Love’s Lord, will not forget 
Her due reward—bless her in earth 
and heaven! f 


Work 


By Grace Hathaway 


Father wishes I liked to work 
As well as I like to play. 
Mother smiles and says she thinks 
That boys are not made that way. 
And she says it doesn’t matter 
If I don’t like to work, 
If I only do my very best, 
And will never, never shirk. 


A Hint 


I'll “make it up,” you know— 
There once was a little princess, 
Lived years and years ago. 


Her mother loved and loved her, 
And never made her mind, 
And let her eat the cookies. 
And oh, was awful kind. 


She stayed up late like grown folks. 
Her mother liked her to, 

And—won’t you make this story 
Come just exactly true? 


Mother 
By Harry T. Fee 


When I bin swimmin’ all day long, 
An’ had a fight or two, ‘ 

An’ come:home in the evenin’ time 
A-feelin’ mad and blue, 





There’s just one thing that always 
seems 
My angry thoughts to smother, 


| An’ I fergit ’em when I see 


The smilin’ face of mother. 


An’ father sez, when he comes home 
From troubles on the street, 

He sez that gentle smile it makes 
The whole blame world look sweet; 

An’ Carlo’s dog-talk sez so, too, 
An’ so does sis an’ brother; 

I tell you they ain’t nothin’ like 
The smilin’ face of mother. 


It kinder brightens every place, 
An’ I know what I know, 
That when I die an’ go away— 
Coz we all have to go— 
I’ll need one proof to show me where 
I’m at, don’t need no other, 
I'll know it’s heaven when I see 
The smilin’ face of mother. 


Mother Knows 
By Ellen J. Pappe 


Nobody knows of the work it makes 
To keep the home together; 

Nobody knows of the steps it takes, 
Nobody knows—but mother. 


Nobody listens to childish woes, 
Which kisses only smother; 
Nobody pained by naughty blows, 

Nobody—only mother. 


Nobody knows of sleepless care 
Bestowed on baby brother; 

Nobody knows of the tender prayer, 
Nobody—only mother. 


Nobody knows of the lessons taught 
Of loving one another; 

Nobody knows of the patience sought, 
Nobody—only mother. 


Nobody knows of anxious fears 
Lest darlings may not weather 

The storm of life in after years, 
Nobody knows—but mother. 


Nobody kneels at the throne above 
To thank the heavenly Father 

For the sweetest gift—a mother’s love, 
Nobody can—but mother. 


The Cookie Jar 


My mother has a cookie jar 
Upon the pantry shelf, 
When I am a bigger boy 
Then I can help myself, 
But mother now the cookies gives, 
For little boys don’t know 
Just how many cookies 
Will help to make them grow! 


























schools containing all grades. 


DAY, and PEACE DAY. 


besides entire Programs. 


patriotic occasions. 


older pupils. (192 Pages. ) 





CLOSING DAY EXERCISES 


Compiled by GRACE B. FAXON 


book that every teacher will find invaluable. 
variety of entertainment features for CLOSING DAY are provided. 
The material is classified for use in different groups of grades, and in 
It meets every need. 


PIECES AND PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS 
Compiled by GRACE B. FAXON 


MONG the special occasions covered are: 
This book includes a choice selection of 
appropriate Recitations, Songs, Drills, Dances, Dialogues, and Plays, 
(192 Pages.) 


PIECES AND PLAYS FOR PATRIOTIC DAYS 


Compiled by GRACE B. FAXON 


EMORIAL DAY and FLAG DAY are especially provided for in this 
collection, but much of the material is suitable for use on other 
Included are Recitations, 
Familiar Tunes, Drills, Dialogues and Flays—for both younger and 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. Order from Nearest Point 
Price of Any One of the Above Books, 35 cents. 


A large number and 


(192 Pages.) 


MAY DAY, MOTHER’S 


Quotations, Verses for 

























































































Pictures to Use in Studying “Portrait of the Artist” 


DIRECTIONS: The large picture on page 21 may be mounted and shown to the whole class for an oral English lesson. After it has been thoroughly examined and discussed 
distribute the miniature pictures on this page and tell the children to use them in booklets containing sentences and a story about the picture. 


NOTE : Teachers wishing more of the small pictures than the number given on this page may obtain a duplicate page for ten cents. 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


We want our readers to fill this page for us. Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. 


We will make up the page from your 


selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. There are many who have in their memory the names 


of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


this will 


? § It is especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure 
be much appreciated, not alone by those who sendin their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these desired 


and therefore desirable poems. Address EDITOR POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, New York. 


The Charge of Pickett’s Brigade 


In Gettysburg at break of day 
The hosts of war are held in leash 
To gird them for the coming fray, 
E’er brazen-throated monsters flame, 
Mad hounds of death that tear and 
maim. | : 
Ho, boys in blue, 
And gray so true, 
Fate calls to-day the roll of fame. 


On Cemetery Hill was done 
The clangor of four hundred guns; 
Through drifting smoke the morning 
sun 
Shone down a line of battled gray 
Where Pickett’s waiting soldiers lay. 
Virginians all, 
Heed glory’s call, 
You die at Gettysburg to-day. 


Twas Pickett’s veteran brigade, 
Great Lee had named; he knew them 


well; 
Oft had their. steel the battle. stayed 
O warriors of the eagle plume, 
Fate points for you the hour of 
doom. 
Ring rcbel yell, 
War cry and knell! 
The stars, to-night, will set in gloom. 


0 Pickett’s men, ye sons of fate, 
Awe-stricken nations bide 
deeds. 
For you the centuries did wait, 
While wrong had writ her lengthen- 
ing scroll 
And God had set the judgment roll. 
A thousand years 
Shall wait in tcars, 
And one swift hour bring to goal. 


your 


The charge is done, a cause is lost; 
But Pickett’s men heed not the din 
Of ragged columns battle tost; 
For fame enshrouds them on the 
field, 
And pierced, Virginia, is thy shield. 
But stars and bars 
Shall drape thy scars; 
No cause is lost till honor yield. 


Driving Home the Cows 


Out of the clover and blue-eyed grass 
He turned them into the river-lane; 
One after another he let them pass, 
Then fastened the meadow-bars 
again. 


Under the willows and over the hill, 
He patiently followed their sober 
pace; : 
The merry whistle for once was still, 
pe peed shadowed the sunny 
ace. 


Only a boy! and his father had said 
He never could let his youngest go; 
Two already were lying dead 
Under the feet of the trampling foe. 


But after the evening work was done, 
And the frogs were loud in the 
meadow ‘swamp, 
Over his shoulder he slung his gun, 
And stealthily followed the foot- 
path damp,— 


Across the clover and through the 
wheat, 
With resolute heart and purpose 
grim, 
Though cold was the dew on his hurry- 
ing feet, 
And the blind bat’s flitting startled 
im. 
Thrice since then had the lanes been 
white, 
And the orchards sweet with apple 
oom; | - 
And now, when the cows came back at 


night, © 
The feeble father drove them home. 





For news had come to the lonely farm 

That three were lying where two 
had lain; 

And the old man’s tremulous, palsied 


arm 
Could never lean on a son’s again. 


| The summer day grew cool and late; 


He went for the cows when the 
work was done; 
But down the lane, as he opened the 
gate, 
He saw them coming, one by one,— 


Brindle, Ebony, Speckle, and Bess, 
Shaking their horns in the evening 


wind, 
Cropping the buttercups out of the 
grass— 
But who was it following close be- 
hind? 


Loosely swung in the idle air 
The empty sleeve of army blue; 
And worn and pale, from the crisping 


hair, 
Looked out a face that the father 
knew. 


For southern prisons will sometimes 


yawn, 
And yield their dead into life again; 
And the day that comes with a cloudy 
dawn 
In golden glory at last may wane. 


The great tears sprang to their meet- 
ing eyes; 
For the heart must speak when the 
lips are dumb, 
And under the silent evening skies 
Together they followed the cattle 
home. 
Kate P. Osgood. 


The Fireman’s Story 


“*A frightful face’? Wal, yes, yer 
correct; 
That man on the enjine thar 
Don’t pack the han’somest counte- 
nance— 
Every inch of it sportin’ a scar; 
But I tell you, pard, thar ain’t money 
enough 
Piled up in the’ National Banks 
To buy that face, nor a single scar— 
(No, I never indulges. Thanks.) 


“Yes, Jim is an old-time engineer, 
An’ a better one never war knowed! 
Bin a runnin’ yar since the fust ma- 
chine 
War put on the Quincy Road; 
An’ thar ain’t a galoot that pulls a 


plug 
From Maine to the jumpin’ off place 
That knows more about the big iron 


oss 
Than him with the battered-up face. 


“‘Got hurt in a smash-up’? No, ’twar 
done 
In a sort o’ legitimate way; 
He got it a-trying to save a gal 
Up yar on the road last May. 
I heven’t much time for to spin you the 
yarn, 
For we pull out at two-twenty-five— 
Just wait till I climb up an’ toss in 
some coal, 
So’s to keep old ‘90’ alive. 


“Jim war pullin’ the Burlin’ton passen- 
ger then, 

Left Quincy a half an hour late, 
An’ war skimmin’ along purty lively, 
so’s not 

To lay out No. 21 freight. 
The ‘90’ war more than hoopin’ ’em up 
An’ a-quiverin’ in every nerve! 
When all to once Jim yelled. ‘Merciful 
God!’ 
As she shoved her sharp nose ’round 
a curve. 





“IT jumped to his side o’ the cab, an’ 
ahead 
*Bout two hundred paces or so 
Stood a gal on the track, her hands 
raised aloft, 
An’ her face jist as white as the 
snow; ; 
It seems she war so paralyzed with the 
fright 
That she couldn’t move for’ard or 


ac 
An’ ‘when ‘Jim pulled the whistle she 
fainted an’ fell 
Right down in a heap on the track! 


“T’ll never forgit till the day o’ my 
death 
The look that cum over Jim’s face; 
He throw’d the old lever cl’r back like 
a shot 
So’s to slacken the ‘90’s’ wild pace, 
Then let on the air brakes as quick as 
a flash, 
An’ out through the window he fled, 
An’ skinned ’long the runnin board 
cla’r in front, 
An’ lay on the pilot ahead. 


“Then just as we reached whar the 
poor creetur lay, 
He grabbed a tight hold of her arm, 
An’ raised her right up so’s to throw 
her one side 
Out o’ reach of danger an’ harm. 
But somehow he slipped an’ fell with 
his head 
On the rail as he throw’d the young 


lass, 
An’ the pilot in strikin’ him, ground up 
his face 
In a frightful and horrible mass! 


“As soon as we stopped I backed up the 
train 
To that spot where the poor fellow 


lay, 
An’ there sot the gal with his head in 
her lap 
An’ wipin’ the warm blood away. 
The tears rolled in torrents right down 
from her eyes, 
While she sobbed like her heart war 
all broke— 
I tell you, my friénd, such a sight as 
that ar’ 
— move the tough heart’ of an 
oak! 


“We put Jim aboard an’ run back to 
town, 
Whar for week arter week the boy 


ay 
A-hoverin’ right in the shadder 0’ 
death, 
An’ that gal by his bed every day. 
But nursin’ an’ doctorin’ brought him 
around— 
Kinder snatched him right outer the 
grave— 
His face ain’t so han’some as ’twar, but 
his heart 
Remains just as noble an’ brave. 


* * % a *% * 


“Of course thar’s a sequel—as story 
books say— 

He fell dead in love, did this Jim; 
But hadn’t the heart to ax her to have 
Sich-a batter’d-up rooster as him. 
She know’d how he felt, and last New 


Year’s day 
War the fust o’ leap year as you 
know, 
So she jist cornered Jim an’ proposed 
on the spot, 


An’ you bet he didn’t say no. 


“He’s ayrenn a house up thar on the 
hill, 
An’ has laid up a snug pile o’ cash, 
The weddin’s to be on the first o’ next 
May— 
Jist a year from the 
smash— 


day o’ the 





The gal says he risked his dear life to 
save hers, 
An’ she'll 
about, 
An’ give him the life that he saved— 
thar’s the bell. 
Good day, sir, we’re goin’ to pull 


just turn the _ tables 


out. 
Anonymous. 
It Can Be Done 
Somebody said that it couldn’t be 
done, . 


But he with a chuckle replied: 

That “may be it couldn’t” but he would 
be one 

Who wouldn’t say so till he’d tried. 

So he buckled right in with a trace of 
a grin 

On his face. If he worried, he hid it. 

He started to sing as he tackled the 
thing 

That couldn’t be done—and he did it. 


Somebody scoffed: ‘Oh, you’ll never do 
that— 

At least no one has ever done it.” 

But he took off his coat and he took off 
his hat, 

And the first thing we knew. he’d’be- 
gun it. 

With a lift of his chin and a bit of a 
grin, 

Without any doubting or quiddit, 

He started to sing as he tackled the 
thing 

That couldn’t be done—and he did it. 


There are thousands who'll tell you it 
cannot be done. 

There are thousands who prophesy 
failure. 

There are thousands to point out to 
you, one by one, 

The dangers that wait to assail you. 

But just buckle in with a bit of a grin, 

Then take off your coat and go to it. 

Just start in to sing as you tackle the 
thing 

That “cannot be done”—and you'll do 
it.” 

Edgar A. Guest. 


Hullo 


W’en you see a man in woe, 

Walk right up and say “Hullo!” 
Say “Hullo” and “How d’ye do? 
How’s the world a-usin’ you?” 

Slap the fellow on the back; 

Bring your hand down with a whack; 
Walk right up, and don’t go slow; 
Grin an’ shake, an’ say “Hullo!” 


Is he clothed in rags? Oh! sho; 
Walk right up an’ say “Hullo!” 
Rags is but a cotton roll 

Jest for wrappin’ up a soul; 
An’ a soul is worth a trve 

Hale and hearty “How d’ye do?” 
Don’t wait for the crowd to go, 
Walk right up and say “Hullo!” 


When big vessels meet, they say 
They saloot an’ sail away. 

Jest the same are you an’ me 
Lonesome ships upon a sea; 
Each one sailin’ his own log, 
For a port behind the fog; 

Let your speakin’ trumpet blow; 
Lift your horn an’ cry “Hullo!” 


Say “Hullo!” an’ “How d’ye do?” 
Other folks are good as you. 
W’en you leave your house of clay 
Wanderin’ in the far away, 
W’en you travel through the strange 
Country t’other side the range, 
Then the souls you’ve cheered will 
know 

Who ye be, an’ say “Hullo.” 

Sam Walter Féss. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Our readers are invited to contribute short | 


helpful methods and devices to this depart- 
ment. Accepted contributions‘are paid for 
in the morith of publication. Those desiring 
personal letters should enclose ten cents. 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if 
sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they will 
be destroyed. Address communications for 
this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 
211 James Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


May Chat 
By Mrs. Nell R. Farmer 


E might say of the wild flowers 
W that which Lincoln said of the 


common people, “God must have 
liked the wild flowers because he made 
so many of them.” Wild flowers, like 
people, must be known, studied, and 
lived with, before they can be appreciat- 
ed; many of them are retiring, re- 
served, and delicate in apearance; the 
early flowers especially do not flaunt 
themselves before our eyes; if any- 
thing, they conceal themselves, like 
modest maidens, under the protection 
of their motherly leaves. | ‘ 

Burroughs says that the great’ ma- 
jority of péople do not really see, that 
they take this world for granted and 
do not try to possess it by observing, 
thinking and studying the beautiful 
things nature has provided for them. 

As children we early learn the names 
of people, animals, insects, birds and 
trees, and if we do not become familiar 
with the names of the wild flowers, it is 
probably the fault of those about us 
who themselves do not know. People 
who have never studied botany find it 
hard to learn the names. of the wild 
flowers, while those who know most 
about them and to whom we look for in- 
formation are often ignorant of their 
common titles. Emerson speaks of 
these scholars as those who 

“Love not the flower they pluck, 

And ail their botany is Latin 

names!” 

The ideal time for teacher and pupil 
to learn the names and begin the study 
of wild flowers is in the spring. The 
natural tendency of all is to seek the 
outdoors, for the smell of growing 
—_ fills the air, and woods, fields and 
meadowstare teeming with new life. As 
the children come to school laden with 
flower treasures, no better time could 
be selected to awaken their interest in 
and love for flowers. 

Teach the children first the care of 
the plucked flowers; that they should be 
placed in water immediately, since the 
early flowers especially wilt quickly, for 
mahy-of them grow in damp places. 
Impress upon the children that they 
must make the flowers comfortable, 
then they will be rewarded by the fresh 
beauty and fragrance of the blossoms. 


Explain the fact that each flower be- 
longs to a family; that just as Mary, 
Elizabeth and John resemble one other 
and. belong to the same family, so the 
meadow lily, the yellow adder’s tongue, 
the wood lily and the Turk’s cap lily 
all belong to the lily family and have 
some of the same characteristics. 

The children easily learn that plants 
must have earth to grow in, and that 
they need water and sunshine, but 
they seldom think of how the plant 
makes its food. An excellent way to 
explain this, the same idea being used 
in many nature study handbooks, is the 
following: 


Every green leaf is a factory; the 
green pulp in the leaf is the machinery; 
the leaves get the raw materials from 
the soil by means of the roots and also 
from the air; then, the sun shining up- 
on the leaf creates energy and starts 
the machinery working and the raw 
materials are changed into starch by 
the leaf factories. The leaf factories 
start working when the sun rises and 
do not stop until the sun sets. As the 
growing tips of the plant can use only 
sugar for nourishment and growth, the 
leaves must also change the starch into 
sugar, but this they can do at night 
without the aid of the sunlight. 
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After this explanation, the children 
can begin the study of the flower and 

lant with some degree of understand- 
ing, and they will constantly reach out 
for more and more information. Learn- 
ing where the wild flowers grow, how 
they grow and their ultimate use in 
producing seed leads the children into 
new fields of work and will furnish 
both teacher and pupil with projects 
filled with varied and_ unusual 
material. 


Exchange 


The fourth, fifth and sixth grade pu- 
pils of Miss Nellie L. Edwards, Fal- 
mouth, Mich., would like to correspond 
with pupils of the same grades in 
Alaska and any of the southern or 
western states. 

The seventh and eighth grade pupils 
of Miss M. Ruth Brady, Falmouth, 
Mich., would like to correspond with 

upils of the same grades in the 
awaiian Islands, the southern or west- 
ern states. : 

The pupils of Miss Marion Ward, 
Rauch, Minn., would like to correspond 
with fourth, sixth and seventh grade 

upils in Alaska, Philippine and 
Towatinn Islands, and.any state except 
Minnesota. 

The third, fourth and fifth grade pu- 
pils of Miss Edith M. McGowan, 137 
Carmel Street, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
would like to correspond with pupils of 
the same grades in other states. 

The fourth and fifth grade pupils of 
Mrs. Henry. Peterson, New England, 
N. Dak., would like to correspond with 
pupils of the same grades in the 
southern states. 

Miss Ethelyn Peebles and her fourth, 
sixth and eighth grade pupils of Queen 
City, Mo., would like to exchange let- 
ters. with teachers and pupils in other 
states, also in Alaska‘and outlying is- 
lands. 

The fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
grade pupils of Miss Ora E. Shelman, 
‘Weatherby, Mo., would..like to. corre- 
spond with pupils of the same grades 
in Canada, Alaska, Hawaiian Islands 
and any of the southern and western 
states. 

The fifth and sixth grade pupils of 
Miss Edith Matthews, Newton Grove 
Graded School, Newton Grove, N. C., 
wish to correspond with pupils of the 
same grades in other states. ; 

The pupils of Mrs, R. W. Southgate, 


Bridgewater, Vt., would be glad to ex- 


change letters with fifth, sixth, seventh 
and eighth grade pupils in the western 
and southern states, and in Alaska, 


Hawaiian Islands, Panama, Cuba,: and 


Canada. : Rk, 
The sixth, seventh and eighth grade 
of Miss Etta J. Hotaling, Sel- 


pupils 
irk, N. Y., would like to correspond 


with pupils of the same grades in the 
western and southern states. ° 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Did you brush your teeth this morning? 







““Monitors are 
no respecters 
of persons” 
























































in my direct charge 


Reference (name of School Superintend 
member of School Board) 


EEEEEEEEEEEEESEESS 


dIS teacher puts the respon- 
sibility of the work where it 
belongs—not on her shoulders— 
but on the children’s. They are 
working among themselves — 
one to have better looking teeth 
than the other—not because the 
teacher demands it, but because 
they are interested. 


That is the advantage of the 
Colgate Classroom Helps in 
Dental Hygiene. They supply 
material for each child to use. 
Send for your assortment to- 
day. 

Colgate’s Classroom 
Helps Sent Free 


If you have not used 
them this school year, 
trial tubes of Ribbon 
Dental Cream, reminder 
cards, charts, clever jin- 
gles and other practical 
material will be sent to 
ou, with a dainty gift 
x for your own use, 


COLGATE & CO, 
Dept. 7 
199 Fulton St., New York 
Iam a teacher in the School 











District No. acerereeeeese-ee NO. of pupils 
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State. 

















County 
Send me, free, “‘Colgate’s Classroom Helps.” I am enclosi 


Writehere, accurate express or parcel post shipping address, stating which) 
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“The Clean Story” record, Ge 










é NOY KA) 
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ld x SAO 
rand UO ROR 
tand- A) Wy We f 
h out . " 
earn- we 
Bae One of the second prize winning stories 
| into in the recent Teachers’ Contest. 
rnish Pie | : 
ojects | y - 
— + er ee - R years, in rural and city schools, | have used Colgate’s 
Helps. The result has been of permanent value to hundreds. 
In our “Health Campaign,” care of teeth is our most vital 
nar problem. . Colgate’s booklets and lessons for study are given 
pond to pupils and lead to eager and vivid discussion. 
oe A large tooth is drawn on the board in colored chalk. This 
the children copy, using as cover for booklet containing their 
—_ composition, “Care of Teeth.” 
with Sample tubes are next distributed. An older : pupil or 
Be: teacher shows simple chemical tests to prove Colgate’s paste is 
; absolutely pure and free from grit. We next draw picture of 
Vard, tooth brush, showing correct use. Pledge cards are always 
an eagerly signed. 

7 We appoint monitors for each line who keep score books 
fs showing if each child has brushed his teeth before school. 
2 pu- Pupils bringing lunches at noon, also bring their tooth brushes. 
my Nothing is said by the teacher, but woe to the child without 
Is of glistening teeth! Monitors are no respecters of persons! 
aa Each time a pupil goes to his dentist, a star is placed after 
land, his name. 

“ In this campaign, we have a “Parents’ Day Program.” A 
rousing oral lesson by pupils, reading compo- 

urth, sitions, appropriate poems and songs lead to a 
a3 round table discussion by mothers. Invariably 
~ they will co-operate. 

18- ° ° e 
: Work conducted in this way lives. Try 
ghth it, teachers! ' 
oes. | (Signed). Ethelyn G. Harris 
ades Chicago, Ill. 
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an in stamps to help defray cost of 

Bek v this out if you cannot use record.) 
sade Colgate’s is recommended by more 
re dentists than any other dentifrice —_——ae 
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Spend a Profitable Summer 


Traveling 


A good school teacher is just naturally valuable to an 
organization like ours—Her sympathetic understanding 
of the home—Her realization of the limited opportu- 
nities of the average child and her knowledge of parents 
is an asset too big to consider lightly—Yet some capable 
teachers continue to worry about the high costs of living 
instead of “Cashing in” on their valuable experience. 


If you are between the ages of 23 and 36, with the advan- 
tage of normal school or college training—if you are 
ambitious, in good health and free to travel, we have an 
exceptional opportunity for you—a most pleasant and 
highly profitable vacation for the summer months and the 
possibility of a permanent connection. 


To the live, ambitious young woman with natural qualifica- 
‘tions and teaching experience, we offer a position not only 
more profitable than teaching, but giving her more inde- 
pendence and the broadening advantage of extensive travel. 


Last summer we added several teachers to our organization; 
many of them made over $1,000 during the vacation period 
and the average was better than $55.00 a week —30% of 
them were given permanent positions and are with us today. 


In writing to us please give all theinformation about yourself 
possible—education—teaching experience— age and other 
qualifications you undoubtedly have which make youa good 
teacher for preference will be given to those who qualify first. 


Address Department A 
S. J. Gillfillan, Garland, Building, Chicago 
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Actual photo 


wood Type- 
writers, 


a 


Puts It In Your Home 


Direct From Factory to You 


YES. only $3 brings you this genuine Typorium Rebuilt Standard Visible 
Writing Underwood direct from our factory, and then only small 
monthly payments while you are using it makes it yours. Genuine New Under- 
wood parts wherever the wear comes—thoroughly tested—guaranteed for 5 years. 


Standard Underwood Typewriter 


Rebuilt like new. Every typewriter is factory rebuilt by typewriter ex- 

s perts. New enamel—new nickeling—new lettering—new platen—new key rings— 

Stew parts wherever needed—making it impossible for you to tell it from a brand 

new Underwood. An up-to-date machine with color ribbon, back spacer, stencil 

* device, automatic ribbon reverse, tabulator, etc. In addition, we furnish FREE, 

waterproof cover and a special Touch Typewriter Instruction 
learn to operate the Underwood in one day. 


Easy Payments 


You don’t even have to scrimp and save 
to pay cash. Instead, you pay only a 
little each month in amounts so conven- 
fently small that you will hardly notice them, 
ee tee a ae vying. you % ” be 
the machine pe 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


Remember, you don’t even have to bey, the 
machine 1 os getit and have used iton 
10 days’ free trial so ou can see for 
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Bargain Offer Agiaaat ive 
Coupon pea~ AS 


Don’t delay! Get this won- 7 
ber tet Gee hear TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM | 
offer now, so you can send 7 ee A “4 
for and be sure of getting and Ravenswood Aves., 
your Underwood at abig 4 get 2, Suit"ads'ntandard Voile iting 
saving and on our easy d. This isnot an order and does 
y terms. 4 obligate me to buy. 
if how new itis and how well it writes. 


will not cost you a Act now-today / NAME ..ccsececcccsevsceeses eeecceeerececees 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 7 Streetor 
2475 Shipman Building, ,Montrose ex¢., CHICAGO ¢ 
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A May Sand Table 


The prettiest sand table we ever had 
in our first grade room was the one 
we dressed for May Day. We first cov- 
ered the whole table in grass-green pa- 
per. In the center we placed-a May- 
pole. It was wound with gay colored 
paper. As I save all my Norma IN- 
STRUCTOR patterns, I had no trouble in 
finding the pictures of four girls and 
four boys among them. We mounted 
these pictures on cardboard and placed 
them around the Maypole, boys and 
girls alternating. We pasted a stream- 
er in each hand. Along the sides of the 
sand table we placed rows of apple 
trees in blossom. These were made 
from twigs with pink tissue paper flow- 
ers pasted on them. Butterflies sus- 
pended on silk thread above the table 
gave the finishing touch. Our sand 
table was a delight to everyone who saw 
it.—L. H., Colorado. 


Mother’s Day in a Rural School 


The month of May is a delightful 
time to give a program in a _ rur..l 
school. Usually there is pleasant 
weather and an abundance of flowers 
for decorations. The children will take 
great delight in preparing a program 
if it is to be especially for the mothers. 
I collect most of my material from this 
magazine, send dainty invitations to 
the mothers and as a pleasant surprise 
serve light refreshments after the pro- 
gram. 

Where advisable, you will find it in- 
teresting to join with another school, 
especially if your school happens to be 
rather small. There will be greater in- 
terest and the mothers of the two com- 
munities will enjoy meeting. I have 
found this plan very successful. At 
one time my sister and I taught schools 
two miles apart. My sister had some 
twenty pupils, while I had only nine— 
all boys. They were bright boys and 
could manage the program nicely but 
there were not many mothers to enter- 
tain. We therefore decided to have a 
joint program. The children made ar- 
tistic butterfly invitations, tinting them 
daintily with crayon or water colors. 
Inside, the program was announced in 
rhymes which the children helped to 
compose. They also made booklets 
(with white carnation cover), contain- 
ing the program and also six short com- 
positions on such subjects as “What 
Mother Means to Me,” “We Should 
Love Our Mothers,” and “Mother’s Lit- 
tle Helpers.” 

We had a large attendance. Our 
program opened with roll call, to which 
pupils responded with quotations on 
“Mother.” Then each school presented 
songs, recitations and drills. After- 
ward the older girls served lemonade 
= wafers.—BLANCHE E. OSBORN, 

owa. 


A High School “County Fair” 


Following is a description of one 
evening’s entertainment which has 
given us greater returns in a financial 
way than anything we have ever tried. 
Our first year we cleared $190 and the 
second year we did even better than 
the first. : 

We used the entire high schoo] build- 
ing. Our asium was fixed up with 
booths, where different things were for 
sale. We had a fancy-work booth, a 
candy booth, a flower booth, and a 
“white elephant” booth. Each of the 
girls donated a piece of fancy work or 
made some candy. In the fancy work 
booth we also had a number of pieces 
of furniture made in the. manual train- 
ing department by the boys, and do- 
nated by them. 

In the “white elephant” booth were 
packages of all sizes which had been 
donated, each to contain an article 
worth ten cents, but the package was 
disguised as to its contents. Each 
package was sold for ten cents, and it 
bec surprising how rapidly all were 
sold. 

In the flower booth were cut flowers 
as well as plants. The local greenhouse 
supe most of the flowers at cost and 
allowed us the profit. They very kindly 
took back any that were not sold. 

In a number of classrooms we had 
side shows ranging in 2 och from three 
to-ten. cents, In-one of these we hada 
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Ohe 
Happy Hou 
Readers 


BOOK I—For First Half of 
First Year 
BOOK II—For Second Half of 


First Year 
(Books for Higher Grades in Preparation) 


Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary 
Supervisor, and J. LINWOOD EISENBERG, 
A.M., Ph.D., Principal, Slippery Rock, (Pa.) 
State Normal School. 

Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY 
and BESS BRUCE CLEVELAND. 


12 Cents per Copy 


HESE are the initial books of 
a new series of Primers and 
Readers, prepared upon an 
entirely new plan. The authors, 
both of whom are experts in teach- 
ing Reading, have prepared them 
to meet all the requirements of 
standard courses of study, employ- 
ing method and material of such 
compelling interest that all teach- 
ers of primary pupils will find 
them a desirable and useful addi- 
tion to their equipment. 

If used as a basal text, Books 
One and Two will furnish the nec- 
essary fundamentals for the first 
year’s work. If used as Supple- 
mentary Readers, they offer well 
graded and well adapted material 
to follow any system; and in either 
case, the second book being entirely 
new to the pupil his interest will be 
revived in a way not possible if the 
material were all in one volume. 

These readers are based on the 
Sentence Method, the vocabulary 
and action being adapted from well 
known rhymes and stories relating 
to child life and activities. The 
common idioms of a child’s conver- 
sation, also the easiest initial 
blends are developed, as well as 
common words that a first grade 
pupil should know, with such fre- 
quent repetition as to fix them per- 
manently in the memory. . Thus, 
by an accurately devised plan, the 
child is led from individual sen- 
tences through groupings of sen- 
tences to continuous reading. 


The series when complete will 
consist of eight books, two for each 
grade from the first to the fourth 
inclusive, carefully graded, beau- 
tifully illustrated, and embracing 
features of absorbing interest to 
the teacher and pupils. The first 
impression is that they are beauti- 
ful; the second that they are in- 
teresting; the third that they will 
easily develop an ability to read 
and a love for reading. 

They are convenient, economical and 
sanitary in form, bound in paper of great 
strength and durability and printed in 
type suited to the age requirements, 

Nearly every page and lesson in the 
Happy Hour Readers is finely illustrated, 
most of the pictures being in color. This 
adds wonderfully to the attractiveness of 
the books, and not only holds the child’s 
interest, but helps in the study of the text. 

This plan of small books, each being in- 
tended to cover a half year of the school 
course will commend itself to teachers, 
pupils and parents because it makes it 
possible to furnish fresh, new books to the 
pupils frequently at a minimum cost. It 
will be equally desirable either in free 
text book schools where, many times, 
soiled, worn or unsanitary books are 
passed on for f er use, or in schools 
where the pupil purchases his own books. 

The price is 12c per volume, 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hun- 
dred, carriage prepaid. 

Send a Trial Order Today. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES AND DISTRIBUTING OFFICE, 
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McCUNE BLDG., Des MOINES, IOWA 
Order from Nearest Point. 
[|___ Order from Nocrent Point. | . 
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| ’Twas a Lucky Day 
When She “Joined” 


| Miss Louise M. Kennedy, Green- 
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ry This Teacher Knows For less than five cents a day you may end all worry and fear as a result of possible 
ng That It Pays to Have Sickness, Accident or Quarantine, which may stop your regular income. Thousands of 
he T. C. U. Protection teachers have learned to depend on T. C. U. to guide them safely through the hazards of 
‘al o\ Ue enforced idleness and loss of income—very real dangers which every teacher must face. 
as Mise Anna Quigley, Tacoma, Read what the T. C. U. will do for you. 
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re- or wigh be: shill you for the fair- OU will be paid $50.00 a month when you are disabled HOSPITAL Benefit—A 20 per cent increase in monthly 
er- ness and promptness with which by sickness or accident. (It pays for days—weeks— “” sick benefits for two months when you are confined 
us, you settled my claim. Received or months—whether your salary continues or not; for in- in an established hospital. 
he your check for $218.16 in full jury, for twelve months from date of disability; for sick- you will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quaran- 
i settlement for a broken left leg ness that confines you to the house, for six months.) This tined, so that your salary is stopped. This insures 
and multiple bruises resulting will help you to pay your doctor and your nurse, and other your income, Regular policy pays for quarantine after 
il from auto accident on Nov. 8, a which come with sickness or injuries. No benefits paid pence special policy pays for one or more days of 
ch 1920. I shall certainly take pleas- unless attended by physician at least once a week. , ri “a 
th ure in speaking a good word for you will be paid $25.00 a month for a period of illness a au ae ey & 
u- the T. C. U. whenever opportuni- that does not confine you to the house but keeps you Broken Arm, aboveelbow - - - - = = = = = +--+ -+ == $ 35.00 
ng ty offers itself. I don’t know from your work. This will pay your board while you get Broken Arm, below elbow == = = = = = = = = = = = = A 
4 what I should do if I hadn’t this well and strong. You will not have to overtax your BrokenKnee-cap- - - - - ------+-+-+-+-2+-6-s 15.00 
a protection. The sense of regeeee strength by returning to work before you should. MEI imacw cc Wels «cw ce we ew sete 
n- 4 wanes Ove rsiny wile t “ OPERATION Benefits will be paid you in addition to bo wer — Ea w, vad ee Ce: oe See sane 
ill se Pr hadn’t aye ’ 4 th me other benefits after your policy has been maintained Surgeon bills for minor accidents not toexceed - - - - - - - 11.67 
ad ck f adage gina mss d pt T in continuous force for one year. [* pays for accidental loss of 
d ‘om outtpring in the hospital I Abscess, Boil, Felon - - - - - - - - - $ 2.00 First Year —“Yorfiwe Years, yinth Year” 
“ wa P veal saat I should do if my Eye, Ear, Nose or Throat - - - - - - = 5.00 Life $1000.00 $100.00 $1500.00 
” letter and check had been lost en- Removal of both Tonsils - - - - - - = 10.00 eth fonds pee 190.00 1500.00 
= route, 1 can’t tell you what a Bronchotomy, Laryngotomy - - - - - - 15.00 Both eyes 1000.00 100.00 1500.00 
d, ae y Appendicitis, Goitre, Hydrophobia, Kidney, Que band pony sae 750.09 
‘is relief it was to be told that the perm One foot 500.00 50.00 750.00 
of receipt had come.” Mastoiditis, Tetanus - - - - - - - = 25.00 One eye 333.00 33.33 500.00 
“q ALL BENEFITS DOUBLED FOR TRAVEL ACCIDENTS 
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For Every Science Need 


Instructor’s Electrical Laboratory Desk No. 1300 


Every educational executive who is considering installation of 
equipment for Physics, Chemistry, Zoology, Domestic Science or Art, 
Manual Training, Electricity or Physiography should investigate care- 
fully the advantages offered in 


KEWAUNEE 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 


The best evidence of its greater worth is the fact that Kewaunee 
Equipment is so highly regarded and so extensively used by the leading 
Schools and Colleges of America. 


We will gladly send our cloth-bound catalog illustrating and de- 
scribing the Kewaunee line and listing hundreds cf users. Address all 
inquiries to the factory at Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE % EXPERTS. 


<rAcirio sates pivision, = 100 Lincoln Street,  canapian Sanne, evessen, 
jas Angelss,Gal. ++. KEWAUNEE, WIS. Toronto, Canada 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 70 Fifth Avenue. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
KANSAS CITY ATLANTA ALEXANDRIA,LA. COLUMBUS DALLAS 
DENVER SPO: 


MINNEAPOLIS 
LE ROCK KANE OKLAHOMA CITY JACKSON 


CHICAGO 
LITT: 
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For Correct Posture 
and to Conserve the Health of Your Children 


--- USE.--- 


The “Empire” 
Movable 

and Adjustable 
Chair Desk 


PATENTED jus 1917" 
One unit for each pupil. 
Desk adjustable for height, distance from pupil and in- 
clination of desk top. 
Adjustments made quickly without unscrewing and re- 
screwing desks to floor. 


Why not give your children the best there is? Thousands 
of cities are using the “‘EMPIRE.”’ Are you? 


Write us for literature and full information. 


EMPIRE SEATING COMPANY 
Empire Building - - 





























Rochester, viciodass 


screen and acted out a “movie.” In an- 
other we had the “Dancing Dolls”’— 
girls: having tissue paper ruffles ar- 
ranged in such a way that as they stood 
behind a long table they looked as if 
ay were little folks standing on the 
table. On their hands were fancy slip- 
pers and they kept time to music with 
their hands, making it appear as if they 
were dancing. 

Another side show was called “Miss 
Smith Entertains.” This is to be all 
done in pantomime. A girl is seated 
on the platform reading. She is sup- 
posed to be a society girl and should 
be dressed fashionably. Her maid en- 
ters, carrying a tray on which is a card. 
She looks at the card and nods to her 
maid to admit a caller. He is ushered 
in; they shake hands, and she motions 
him to a chair and appears to be enter- 
taining him. In a minute her maid en- 
ters with some other gentleman’s card. 
She looks puzzled and dismayed, but 
soon smiles, and takes first caller b 
the arm, stands him against the wall, 
throws a long couch cover over him, 
puts his arms out to represent hooks, 
and vy his hat on one; then she 
nods to her maid to admit the second 
caller. Much the same performance en- 
sues as in the first instance, and this 
second caller is made into a center ta- 
ble, by standing him on all fours and 
throwing a cover over him, his hat and 
a book or two being placed on this im- 
provised table. The third caller is made 
into a chair by putting him on a small 
stool and covering him, making his 
arms serve as arms of the chair. The 
fourth caller is ushered in. He sits 
down on the improvised chair, and it 
collapses. In the catastrophe which 
follows both the hall tree and the table 
are overthrown, much to the consterna- 
tion of the lady who is entertaining. 
Quick curtain. 

We’ve usually had a small school 
band to play in front of the different 
shows, also a few free attractions in 
the gymnasium and boys to advertise 
the shows at the doors. Our Domestic 
Science department serves sandwiches 
and coffee, ice cream and cake, ice 
cream cones, and popcorn. As our first 
attraction of the evening we have al- 
ways put on a good entertainment in 
the assembly room, such as a farce or 
musical comedy. At the close of this 
someone announces the side shows, 
booths, etc. We usually charge about 
15 cents admission to the play.— MAMIE 
ZAELKE, Iowa. 


A Satisfactory~ Closing’ Day 

For our closing day we had planned 
to spend the day out of doors. We also 
penned to bring a picnic lunch and 

ave a general good time. After lunch 
we were hoping to pick flowers, to fish, 
to play games, etc. But the last week 
of school proved to be cold and rainy, 
and the children were very much dis- 
appointed because they thought they 
would have to give up their good time. 
However, I told them to bring their 
picnic lunch anyway, not telling them 
what we were going to do. — 

At noon the teacher’s desk was 
cleared and all the lunches were 
spread out on the desk. Then we 
used the cafeteria plan of _ serv- 
ing our lunch. After lunch the 
children had an old-fashioned ques- 
tion box. Later I told each child to go 
out and find a twig at least a foot long. 
These were whittled to a shar ew 
Then I gave each child a lighted Christ- 
mas candle in a candle holder and 
passed a box of marshmallows. The 
children put the marshmallows on their 
twigs and toasted them over the candle 
flames. They were so delighted with 
this feature of the afternoon’s enter- 
tainment that they did not miss their 
outdoor games.—A RURAL TEACHER. 


An Exhibit for Closing Day 


We have no Domestic Science teacher 
in our school and no sewing machine, 
but we decided to have something dif- 
ferent from the usual recitations and 
plays on the last day. Accordingly, 
early in the session we bought several 
sets of Butterick’s patterns for doll 
clothes and the little girls of our six 
grades went to work joyfully, prepar- 
Sie tg! the display. 

e made from new material the nic- 
est little garments I ever saw. There 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 


ON APPROVAL 
DIRECT TO USER 


ys 
4 

r He) 6 

/T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


‘The UWIVERSALBOOKCASE 


Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the yrs A Particularly adapted 
also for school libraries. Made in sections of different 
sizes; combining utility, economy and attractive ap- 
pearance. Fitted with felt-cushioned, dust-proof 
doors. Method of interlocking concealed—no 
unsightly metal bands exposed. Style shown above 
is beautifully finished in SOLID OAK with non- 
binding, disappearing glass doors. Other 
les, with and without doors, in different grades and Spishes 
at very reasonable prices, shown in our catalog. Ship; 
direct from factory ON APPROVAL, at a con- 
siderable saving TO YOU. Write for new Catalog No. 24, 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Mfrs. Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 





Keep Edison Amberola—Edison's 
great phonograph with the diamond.stylus— 
and your choice of records, for only $1.00. Pay 
balance at rate of only a few cents a day. 
Hear it in your own home before you decide. 
Only $1.00 down. Write today for our New 
Edison Book and pictures, free. 
F.K.BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dist. Boxe. saza chicacs 


DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther O, Draper 


Shade Co, 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 


Book on Destroying Hair 


Best Prof. Hayes, A. M., M. D., ‘of Woman’ 
Meal 7s Bag Chicago Co! ws pa mes 4 Tells 
space apd, cyregot, supersuoes, bats and facial Gbtguroments. 
Dept. F-5, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., 
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The Most Profitable Summer 
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By M 


Illustration by EDWARD A. POUCHER 


IKE most girls, I had always looked 
forward tovacation as the main 
feature of the summer season. 

Before father died, I used to go with 
Mildred Harrington and Kitty Wells 
to the Harrington’s beautiful summer 
home at Seacliff or to the Wells’s coun- 
try place in the Adirondacks, where 
from the time we arrived until the sea- 
son ended, there was one continuous 
round of pleasure — bathing, boating 
and sports of all kinds, during the day, 
with moonlight excursions, dinner 
parties and dancing at night. 


Then, two years ago prices began to 
soar and mother could no longer stretch 
the little income we had to cover all 
our needs. SoI secured a position in an 
ofice downtown. Even then, we had 
all we could do to get along. 


And last summer, for the first time, 
I had to give up my vacation with the 
girls, I had tried to plan ahead and save 
enough money to go with Mildred and 
Kitty, but I simply couldn’t go. I didn’t 
have the kind of clothes I wanted and 
knew that I would be miserable every 
minute contrasting my own two or 
three simple, little outfits with the 
wonderful wardrobes of the others. 


Of course, I was terribly unhappy for 
a few days after I had sent Mildred my 
regrets and later I went to the station 
to see the old crowd off. As I watched 
the train out of sight and waved “Good 
Bye,” my eyes were so full of tears I 
couldn’t see, and there was a big sob in 
my throat when I turned to go back to 


the humdrum of the office. 


And yet last summer, after all, 
proved to be the most profitable and 
delightful summer I ever spent. Soon 
after the girls left, I made a dis- 
covery which has meant so much in 
happiness and prosperity to mother and 
me that I am sure other womenand girls 
will be interested in hearing about it. 


I had gone up to my room early that 
night so mother would not know how 
wretchedly unhappy I felt. And for a 
long time I sat there thinking. I won- 
dered if my clothes were always going 
to hold me back and make me different 
from other girls. It was bad enough to 
have to give up the vacation to which I 
had looked forward so eagerly. But the 
worst of it all was that I could look 
ahead and see myself shut off all the 
test of my life for the same reason from 
the places and people I liked best. 


After a while just to divert my 
thoughts, I picked up one of my favor- 
Ite magazines and began idly turning 
the pages. My glance fell on a picture 
that attracted me. I began reading the 
story and—strangely enough !—it was 
about a girl just like myself who had 
been unable to take her rightful place 


because her clothes were not like those 
of other girls she knew. But she had 
learned in her own home, during spare 
time, through an institute of domestic 
arts and sciences, how to make for her- 
self just the kind of stylish, becoming 
dresses and hats she had always wanted. 


Almost wild with hope, I read every 
word of the story and mother agreed 
that it was surely worth finding out 
about at least. So I wrote the Woman’s 
Institute and asked how I could learn 
to make my own clothes. 


Well, in just a few days a beautiful 
book arrived telling all about the 
Woman’s Instituteand the new method 
it has developed by which any woman 
or girl anywhere can easily and quickly 
learn at home in spare time all the se- 
crets of the dressmaker’s art. When I 
read how 60,000 women of all ages 
and in all circumstances, who live in 
all parts of the world, had solved their 
clothes problems in this fascinating new 
way, I made up my mind that I, too, 
would do it! So I joined the Institute 
at once and took up dressmaking. 


I could scarcely wait until my first 
lesson came and when I found it on the 
table at home a few nights later, I car- 
ried it upstairs and read it as eagerly 
as if it had been a love-letter. 


Anyone could learn by this easy, fas- 
cinating method. Nothing could be 
more practical and interesting and 
complete. There are more than 2000 
illustrations, making every step per- 
fectly plain, and the language is so 
simple and direct that a child could 
understand every word of it. 


Right away I began to feel like a 
different girl—happier than I had ever 
been in my life! I was so interested I 
devoted every spare moment I could to 
my lessons. And, of course, I made 
rapid progress—lI couldn’t help it. The 


text-books seem to foresee and answer , 


every possible question and the teach- 
ers take just as personal an interest as 
if they were right beside you! 


And I realize now how fortunate it 
was for me that I began my lessons in 
the summer time. That is absolutely 
the best time—the logical time—to 
learn dressmaking. The days are longer 
and every evening I had several hours 
of daylight to devote to my work. 
Then, too, I could work out of doors. 
And the sheer summer fabrics are so 
much easier to handle—the summer 
dresses are so much simpler to make— 
and summer materials cost less. 


When my vacation came, I accom- 
plished wonders! Almost at once I be- 
gan making actual garments — that’s 
another delightful thing about the 
course, Why, I made a beautiful little 


waist for mother after my third lesson 
and in just a little while I was making 
all our clothes without any difficulty 
whatever. 


What was most important to me, I 
also learned what colors and fabrics 
were most appropriate for me, how to 
develop style and add those little 
touches that make clothes distinctively 
becoming. My course opened up a 
whole new world to me. 


I soon learned to copy models I saw 
in the shop windows, on the street or 
in fashion magazines. Every step was 
so clearly explained that the things I 
always thought only a professional 
dressmaker could do were perfectly 
easy for me! 


Well, when I found I was getting 
along so splendidly, I decided to turn 
my study to further profit. I called on 
several women who for years had gone 
to expensive city shops for their clothes. 
They welcomed my suggestion that I 
could create the kind of clothes they 
wanted and save them money besides. 


The very first afternoon one woman 
gave me an order. I worked like mad 
on that dress! When it was finished 
she was so delighted she gave me two 
more orders—one for a tailored suit. 
From that time on, it was easy. 


In less than six months, I had given 
up my position at theoffice and had more 
dressmaking than I could possibly do 
alone. By this time mother had learned 
a great deal and helped me. But I had 
to get first one, then two, women to do 
the plain sewing. Now I am planning 
to move my shop from home to a busi- 
ness block in town. 


Of course, our own clothes problems 
are now a thing of the past. The 
dresses mother and I wear are always 
admired and there is no more worry- 
ing about money. My income from 





the shop is sufficient to make us very 
comfortable indeed. 


Do you wonder now that I regard 
last summer, beginning though it did 
with a bitter disappointment, as the 
most profitable summer I ever spent? 
And I know that what J did—thanks 
to the Woman’s Institute !—in saving 
more than half the money we used to 
spend for clothes, having prettier, more 
stylish, better-made garments than we 
could have had any other way and at- 
tracting happiness and prosperity with 
them—any woman or girl can do! 


More than 100,000 delighted women 
and girls, in city, town, and country 
have proved that you can easily and 
quickly learn at home, in spare time, 
through the Woman’s Institute, to 
make all your own and your children’s 
clothes, or prepare for success in dress- 
making or millinery as a business. 


It costs you nothing to find out all 
about the Woman’s Institute and what 
it can do for you. Just send a letter, 
post card, or the convenient coupon 
below, and you will receive—without 
obligation—the full story of this great 
school that has brought the happiness 
of having dainty, becoming clothes, 
savings almost too good to be true and 
the joy of being independent in a suc 
cessful business to women and girls all 
over the world. 


‘WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-S, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me one of your booklets 
and tell me how I can learn the sub- 
ject marked below: 


CJ Professional Dressmaking [] Millinery 
L_] Home Dressmaking (] Cooking 


(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
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$100 in Prizes 


Here’s a chance to add a little more to your vacation budget. Win one 


of these cash prizes. cAnswer the following question: 


How Would You Raise Money to 
Buy a Piano for Your School ? 


No doubt you have been successful in raising money for other school 
equipment. What methods would you suggest to put a piano in the 
school? Tell usin 100 words or less. The four best suggestions will 


win cash prizes as follows: 
3rd Prize, $15.00 Cash 


ist Prize, $50.00 Cash 
2nd Prize, $25.00 Cash 4th Prize, $10.00 Cash 


ACT NOW--Contest Closes May 15th 


Contestants must have their letters in our office not later than May 15th. 
; Don’t delay—do it tonight ! 

Prize winners will be ‘announced in the September issue of this maga- 

zine. But checks will be forwarded to the four successful contestants 
just as quickly as the judges make their decisions. 


W. OTTO MEISSNER, President 


MEISSNER-JACKSON COMPANY 
228 Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


JUDGES 


W. OTTO MEISSNER, (Milwaukee State Normal School.) 

OSBORNE McCONATHY, (Northwestern University, Evanston, III.) 

FRANK V. BIRCH, Copy Director, (Klau-Van Pieterson-Dunlap Advertising Agency, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin.) 




















We want a woman teacher 


who is willing to work this summer 


OMEWHERE there is a woman who can sell,—really sell the New 
Students Reference Work—she is not an order taker,—one who 
merely sells those who have their orders ready. She gets right 

down to facts and tells the prospect about them in such an enthus- 
iastic way that she makes mothers pause, ponder and purchase. 


We want that woman. 


She belongs with us. She will be at home here and very happy 
because we are her sort of folks. Her income will be based upon 
ability and hard work. The amount of money she requires isn’t such 
a very important consideration. It’s the woman we are after. And 
as she develops and makes good there is always a bigger check wait- 
ing for her. 


We can offer this woman an unusual opportunity. We are not 
going to kill her interest and ambition by keeping her on detail work. 
She can aid in building one of the great and fastest growing sales 
organizations in the country. 


We are frank to say that we do not know this woman. Perhaps 
she is young (only twenty-five), just starting on the road to Realiza- 
tion. Or maybe she is a bit older,—(under forty) ,—a little more 
experienced,—a real producer who is seeking a permanent connec- 
tion among. happy, hard-working human beings, where good, con- 
structive work will be appreciated. At any rate, this we do know, 
our woman is, above all else, a practical, energetic, enthusiastic 
worker. 


If you have reason to believe that you are this woman and are 
free to travel, write us a frank friendly letter today. Send us full | 
information about your age, education and experience, together with 
a photograph of yourself. In short, tell us all about yourself, your 
work and your ambitions. 


S. L. WEEDON & CO. 





Dept. N.L 

















dr , bibs, aprons, shirt waists, prin- 
cess slips, bloomers, in fact everything 
a doll could wear from a cape and hat 
down to underclothes. All were done 
by hand. When we fastened these 
dainty little things to pale pink cheese- 
cloth tacked on the walls of our large 
entrance hall we could see for. ourselves 
that the patrons of our school could not 
fail to be pleased when they saw this 
exhibit. The children had one day all 
their own, in which to enjoy the doll 
clothes. The boys were as much in- 
terested as the girls, and to tell the 
truth the teachers also stood delighted 
before that result of extra endeavor. 
We had many requests from people to 
allow the display to remain until a 
could come to see it.—Mrs. A. ‘ 
FELKNOR, Tennessee. 


First Grade Helps 


Make carbon copies of the Bess 
Bruce Cleaveland drawings of kittens, 
dogs, rabbits, birds, etc., published in 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS. 
Outline with black and color as direct- 
ed. Tack oatmeal paper around the 
walls—tan is a good color—and mount 
the finished pictures at the top of the 
paper. This makes a very neat border 
which appeals to the children. The pic- 
tures may be used in language work if 
desired. 

_ LT use the following devices in teach- 
ing reading in the first grade: 

1. Copy the lessons from the primer 
on pieces of cardboard, script on one 
side and print on the other. These les- 
sons may be used by those completing 
assigned work quickly, or as review les- 
sons. 

2. Place a list of blend words on the 
blackboard and give each child a slip of 
paper with a “family” name on it. Each 
child selects the words belonging to 
that family and copies them on his pa- 


per. 

3. If children disregard punctuation 
marks in lessons written on the black- 
board, try using a bright-colored chalk 
for punctuating the lesson. 

4, Place sentences on the board con- 
taining words easily illustrated, such as 
bird, pear, apple, etc. Have the chil- 
dren copy the sentences, substituting 
pictures for the words. Or one may use 
a in the original sentences and 

ave the children substitute words for 
the pictures.—I. M. W., Ohio. 


An Attractive Flag Poster 

In teaching fifth grade geography I 
find it profitable to have the class study 
the flags of different countries. For this 
ved amg I made a very attractive Flag 

oster, in this way: secured two 
copies of the January 1917: number of 
the Red Cross Magazine. In this num- 
ber are pictures of flags of all the dif- 
ferent countries. After cutting these 
out I took a piece of gray cardboard, 
about 18 x 18 inches, and pasting a pic- 
ture of the United States flag in the 
center of this I pasted pictures of other 
flags in an attractive manner at the 
edge. Afterward I printed the name of 
the country for which each stood under 
the various flags. This not only made 
an attractive Poster for our room, but 
the children derived real pleasure and 
benefit from studying it.—IpA GREEN, 
Kansas. 


Supplementary Reading 


In beginning fourth year work, I 
found that the breach between the third 
and fourth readers of the method we 
were using was apparently too wide for 
the ability of my pupils. Also the text- 
book in geography seemed a little be- 
yond their understanding and no defi- 
nite work in history was assigned for 
this grade by the Course of Study. I 
felt tnat fourth grade pupils should be 
absorbing some definite knowledge of 
these important subjects. Following is 
the plan I tried out and found very 
satisfactory: 

I asked each child to bring twenty-one 
cents for “little books” (they had be- 
come quite interested in some seven- 
cent Classics on my desk) and with the 
money I provided each child with three 
numbers of the “Instructor Literature 
Series.” One involved nature study: 
“Wings and Stings”; another was his- 
torical: “The Boyhood of Washington,” 








112 E. Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A Few Shopworn 
Sets of 


(ie JUNIOR 
INSTRUCTOR 


At a 50% Discount 
to Teachers 





As good as new for all practical 
purposes. Not quite perfect in some 
minor respects—perhaps a little soil- 
ed, a torn page, corners a bit broken 
—just enough so they cannot be sold 
as new stock. 

Over 50,000 sets of The Junior In- 
structor have been sold in the past 
three years. Designed for the use of 
mothers in the practical home train- 
ing and development of young chil- 
dren. Equally valuable for school- 
room use. Especially rich in educa- 
tional play and handwork material for 
the lower grades. 

The work comes in two large vol- 
umes comprising .480 pages, 26 pages 
in colors, some bound in black Keratol 
with gold lettering, some in the beau- 
tiful art style of binding. A separate 
book of Poster Patterns is furnished 
in addition to the two volumes. The 
regular price is $9.00 and $10.00 ac- 
cording to the style of binding, cash 
with order. 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


If you are a teacher, you need not 
send any money in advance, . Just fill 
out and mail us the coupon and we 
will send you a shopworn set for ex- 
amination. If you are pleased with 
the books, remit to us the special dis- 
count price of only $4.50 for the black 
and gold, $5.00 for the art style of 
binding, and the books are yours, If 
for any reason the work does not meet 
with your approval, simply return it 
to us and you incur no obligation to 
pay a cent. 

The Supply of Shopworn Sets is very 
Limited. Do Not Wait. 

These Books can be Obtained Only 
From Our Chicago Office. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
708-10 Republic Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
708-10 Republic Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send for examination a shop- 
worn set of The JUNIOR INSTRUC- 
TOR as advertised. If satisfactory I 
will send you remittance of $4.50 or 
$5.00 according to the style of bind- 
ing I select, in full payment. If not 
satisfactory, I will return in ten days. 


I am a teacher in the............-- 
School. 

Check style of binding (JArt [)Black 
NAME ......... Sea bakin eee hae 
ADDRESS eee eteoeoeoeeoee eee eeeee eee? 
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Every grape in the purple bunch is an 


original. And there are no copies in 


the white stack of beautifully printed sheets, as it comes from 
the Mimeograph; every impression is an original. That is why 
the Mimeograph, in careful hands, does neatly and exactly its 
remarkable work. Five thousand impressions of a typewritten 

letter or form, all more nearly alike than grapes from the same 
stem, it produces in an hour—forty thousand a day—at negligible 
cost. Designs, plans, cartoons, etc., are easily traced on the same 
stencil and printed in the one operation—thereby eliminating cost 
of expensive cuts. The Mimeograph is saving millions of dollars, and 
countless measures of time, for the commercial and educational insti- 
tutions of America. Let us show you how it will save for you. Get 


booklet “U-4” from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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FASHIONED HOSE ts 
Like every new, successful improvement—Burson Hose are 
imitated both in appearance and packing. To be sure of the - 
perfected knit-in shape, look for the name “Burson” on the 
label of each pair. aps 
Sold at Leading Stores—Booklet Sent Free 


BURSON KNITTING CO. 
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ee : Keystone 
§ a 3 7 ° i : : r he Route 


© K.V. Co. <A SCENE IN BURMA 


Spring days are here and pupils’ thoughts 
wander to the great outdoors. 


Take them for a trip with the Keystone 
‘*600 Set” of stereographs and lantern slides. 


They can see the people, homes, industries, 
etc., of the whole world. 


A Teachers’ Guide shows the way. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, INC., 
Dept. N., (MEADVILLE, PA. 


The stereoscopic and slide department of Underwood & Underwood, 
Inc., has been purchased by Keystone, 
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Individualized Instruction 


(Continued from page 20) 


study the words missed that day and 
new words for the next day’s work. At 
the close of their spelling study period, 
the books are collected by the teacher. 
The object of this is to prevent count- 
ing a word right which has been only 
temporarily memorized. Where a child 
studies immediately rieegaon J a test 
much of his right spelling may be due 
to retaining visual images rather than 
to the formation of correct reflexes. 


CHECKING UP AND REVIEW 

Like most good schools we keep a 
word list for each child consisting of 
all words misspelled in any written 
work. But unlike most schools our 
machinery Fain vi for repeated check- 
ing up and review of these misspelled 
words. They become part of the child’s 
course of study, just as do the words 
which have been checked. They must 
be studied daily and tested weekly until 
O. K.’d, like any other words in the 
course. 

Review of words once misspelled is 
taken care of by term review tests. At 
the beginning of each term (i.e., twice 
a year) pupils dictate to their part- 
ners all words which have ever been 
checked or have been misspelled in 
written work, even though these words 
have been O. K.’d. The dictation of 
these term review tests may occupy 
several days. They are never preceded 
by study and the spelling books are col- 
lected by the teacher immediately after 
the test. The teacher collects the pa- 
pers and stamps an O. K. in red in 
each child’s book after all words right- 
ly spelled in the term review test. The 
distinction between the red O. K. and 
the black O. K. is the distinction be- 
tween a word rightly spelled in a 
weekly review test and one rightly 
spelled in the term review test. Ob- 
viously the latter is a much truer index 
of the child’s knowledge of the word. 
Any words not O. K.’d in the term re- 
view test form the first part of the 
term’s work in spelling. No word is 
permanently removed from a child’s 
course of study until it is followed by 
four successive red O. K.’s—that is, 
until a child has spelled the word cor- 
rectly without previous study in four 
successive term review tests. Such 
words are no longer included in the 
term reviews. 


OxssEcTs ACCOMPLISHED 


Through this method we are able to 
accomplish the following objects: First, 
we economize the time of both pypils 
and teachers by ee from each 
child’s course of study all the words 
which he already knows. Second, we 
avoid the danger of bringing up into 
consciousness the details of the spell- 
ing of a word which a child automati- 
cally spells correctly. Right spelling 
should be as far as possible automatic 
rather than conscious. The study of 
the spelling of a word which a pupil 
automatically spells correctly is liable 
to defeat this purpose. Third, a higher 
degree of efficiency in spelling can be 
attained because of the concentration 
upon a smaller number of words, and 
because of the requirement of 100 per 
cent efficiency in the right spelling of 
these words before they are finally re- 
moved from a child’s course of study. 
The system has not been in operation in 
Winnetka long enough to prove statis- 
tically that we are attaining greater 
efficiency, but a priori considerations 
certainly indicate that we should attain 
it. 

To facilitate the checking up of the 


words of the Ashbaugh scale in a book- 
let with eight columns for checks and 
O. K.’s following each word. The cost 
of printing this booklet has been no 
greater than the cost of buying spellers 
and we have a more satisfactory word 
list than that included in any of the 
commercial spellers now on the market. 


INDIVIDUALIZED READING 
The individualization of reading is 
simpler than that of spelling. For the 
scoring of reading work we use the 
Monroe Silent Reading Tests and the 
Gray Oral Reading Test. These indi- 
cate clearly the child’s speed and com- 








prehension in silent reading and his 
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Brainworkers Find It Re- 
freshing and Invigorating 
to sip a glass of cool water containing 

@ teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


Aninvaluable tonic, a delightful beverage 
and one of the best restorers when the energies 
flag and the spirits droop. Non-alcoholic, it 
invigorates without undue stimulation, and 
is a heiptul preventive for digestive disorders. 

Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


| Y-47_5-18 














EXPRESSLY DESIGNED 
FOR TEACHERS’ USE 


Classes in Domestic Science should 
by all means have the benefit of 
this “Model Form”, a. scientific 
design which represents the com- 
posite figure of 500 women. Its 
careful building makes it univer- 
sally useful for teacher, or student, 
Measurements and proportions ab- 
solutely correct. 

Modeled of heavy ply papier 
mache, covered with grey jersey 
cloth, durable and of fast color. 
Every detail is representative of 
the best workmanship possible and 


all forms are guaranteed to 


Sold in quantities or separately. 
Send for circular. 


Model Form Co. 


DEPT. A-5, 1214-22 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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words in Winnetka we have printed the | 








WhyDont You! 
Write the: Word 
‘Song? 


Us on any Subject | 
Edouard Hesselber3, 


ed singers 
suck cole brated, fin and de 
Reszke. Amon3 his preat- 
est son successes are, 
“IF I WERE A ROSE” 
of which a miilion copies 
have been sold. 


apt enegem hn Ar 
poem tous. Doit , 
The Metropolitan Studios 


Department 270 
9168S. Mich. Ave.,Chicazo ; 
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After All, Isn’t Personality 


Your Greatest Asset? 


Education, school management, ability to instruct—all are necessary, but it’s really 
personality that assures your success as a teacher. The enthusiasm with which child 
nature responds to your teaching—the rapid progress of your classes—are due to your 


greatest asset—personality. 


In musical instruction it is of especial importance—essential to genuine efficiency. 
Are you giving your pupils the full benefit of your personality? Or, are you handi- 
capped by using a bulky upright piano which permits you to see but part of the class 
while playing? Are you being robbed of your most valued asset the instant you 


take your place at the keys? 


She MIESSNER ~~. 


‘‘The Little Piano With the Big Tone’’ 


—solves the problem of correct music instruction. 
classroom work. Over the top of the Miessner you face every child in the room. Your 
personality can be exerted to the utmost, inspiring pupils to learn—compelling them 
Attention becomes a certainty—the children readily follow your lead. 
The music hour no longer “lags” along! With the Miessner, piano accompaniment for 
Two boys can easily move it from room to room; two men 


to remember. 


every room is possible. 
can carry it from floor to floor. 


THE JACKSON PIANO CO., 


124 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Miessner Pianos are also Distributed by the 
228 Third Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin size, 


MIESSNER-JACKSON CO., 


It is the one practical piano for 


Bt 


Only Half Usual Size, 
Yet Full-Toned 
As a Grand 


In addition to its smaller 
size, the tone of this in- 
comparable piano makes 
it ideal for schoolroom 
use. Rich, full and musi- 
cal, it rivals the tone of 
a@ grand. Bass_ strings 






po==—Clip This Coupon and Mail Today==u=m 
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10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
REDUCED PRICE TO SCHOOLS 


Send no money. We will put one of 
these marvelous pianos in your school- 
room for 10 days trial at our risk. Put it 
to any test you wish. Try it out to 
your own satisfaction. If you are not 
satisfied, return it at our expense. Any 
freight charges you have paid will be 
promptly refunded. Mail the coupon 
now! Get full particulars of our plan, 
whereby a Miessner, with all its ad- 
vantages, will cost you even less than 
an ordinary upright piano. 


The Jackson Piano Co., 
124 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send me the illustrated Miessner Catalog, com- 
plete details of your 10-Day Trial Offer, and 
Special Price to Schools. No obligation. (NI-5) 








accuracy in oral reading. Once a child 
has reached fifth grade standard in 
oral reading we no longer test in this— 
first, because it probably is unneces- 
sary, and second, because of the large 
amount of labor involved in giving the 
Gray oral reading test. 

If you were to visit one of the rooms 
in the Winnetka schools during read- 
ing period, you would find each child 
reading a different book. All would 
be reading silently except one who 
would be at the teacher’s desk reading 
aloud to her. This child would be re- 
ceiving whatever help he needed in- 
dividually without wasting the time of 
the rest of the class. 

Each child would be reading a book 
adapted to his own stage of develop- 
ment. If you were in a fourth grade 
room, you might find one or two chil- 
dren reading second grade books, sev- 
eral reading third de books, more 
reading fourth e books, and some 
fifth or even sixth grade books. We re- 
quire for promotion in reading the 
reading of fifteen books of average 
difficulty for the grade, and the attain- 
ing of the median standard of the next 
grade higher in the Monroe silent read- 
ing test (and, in the third and fourth 

rades, in the Gray oral reading test). 

f course many of our children read 
more than fifteen books, but we have 
kept our requirements low so that even 
the poorest reader in a group would be 
able to attain them in a year. 

Children make from two to four oral 
book reports during the year at the 
social periods, when their prime motive 
is to interest the rest of the class in 
the books they have read. In giving one 
of these reports the pupil may read 
aloud to the whole class selected pas- 
sages from the book on which he is re- 
porting. dant pear ag T Ae aA 1 
. Written bdok™ réports' are” handled! 
during ‘composition periods. Children 
have to make full reports on only: 
about half of the books they read. The 
other books are re on . blanks 
given to each child, calling for the 

ame of the author, the title of the 

k, the setting, and the’ principal: 








characters. If at any time the teacher 
has reason to question the genuineness 
of these briefer reports, she may ques- 
tion the child orally or require a full 
written report. 

SELECTION OF Books 

The children are allowed consider- 
able latitude in the selection of books. 
Instead of providing thirty or forty 
copies each of two or three books to 
a room, we provide one or two copies 
each of fifty to one hundred books. It 
costs us no more and enables each 
room to have a library of its own. A 
child who is doing fourth grade read- 
ing may select any fifteen books from 
the fourth grade reading list, except 
that two of them must be in the history 
and geography supplementary reading 
list and one or two in the science list. 

It takes no longer to hear children 
read orally to the teacher alone than it 
does to have them read orally to the 
class as a whole. You cannot hear 
more than one child read at a time 
under either system. But under the 
individual system you do not bore the 
rest of the class by making them listen 
to another child read, in a none too in- 
teresting manner, material with which 
every other child is familiar. One is able 
to give considerable time to the pupil 
who needs it the most at the expense of 
the pupil who needs very little time in 
oral reading. Under the class system 
one tends to reverse the P econain or 
if he doesn’t, one is inflicting on all 
the pupils of the class the faults of the 
poorest readers. 

We carry this system of reading 
down even into the first grade. By the 
time our primary pupils have been in 
school three months most of them are 
able to read silently in their primers. 
They get just as much oral reading, 
howéyer, under, the indiyidual system 
as, under it ye em, In fact the 
poor ones get more, | But the habit of 
mdependent reading’ ‘is *inctuleated ih 
addition to this oral reading;-and with- 
out A sag loss . aay kon enna work 
on_the of the ae nse 

The qatapility of allows children 
to read thé books'‘which’ fit*their own 
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and workmanship, 


_ TEACHERS! 
~ ‘Teachers Chibbing Plan.” 


Look for this label 









PAUL JONES MIDDIES 
for Graduation Day! 
For years Paul Jones Middies have been adopted as the gradu- 
ation costume by leading schools and colleges the country over. 


Paul Jones, the original standard Middy, are correct in style, fit 
Materials and colors are absolutely guaranteed. 


Send for souvenir catalog and details of our 


* "AR ‘YMlustrated, “teacher wears Middy 
No. 6244, pupil wears Middy No. 6002. 








MORRIS & COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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MOULTHROP MOVABLE CHAIR DESK 


Widely Imitated 
But never equaled 


From the Original 
MOULTHROP 

(The first Movable Desk) 
to the present improved 
model it has maintained 
its leadership 


Preferred by Educators 
Adaptable to all 
Class Room Work 


MOULTHROPS permit flexibility in seating arrangement, are 
movable and adjustable, embodying all the desirable features of 
fixed desks, contribute largely to increased effectiveness in the 
work of both teacher and pupil, encourage and assist individual 
initiative on part of pupil, make available all blackboard space 
at side and rear of room; can be quickly moved to accommodate 
any change in angle of light, and make it possible to trans- 
form any school room into a room for social, educational, po- 
litical or economical purposes by young or old. 


If it isn’t a MOULTHROP it’s an imitation, 
built primarily to SELL instead of to SERVE. 
Sead for our Illustrated Moulthrop Circular. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, 1010 Lytton Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


“Sales Offices in all Principal Cities. 


























of production. 
tion that will interest you. 








If interested in a lunch room installation of an 
Please ask for 


; School Child’s 
Lunch 


‘The way to a boy’s mind 


is through his STOMACH” 


One of the fundamental principles of 
education is the building of sound bodies 
to house and stimulate growing minds. 
The lunch room is an integral factor in 
promoting scholarship; one authority says, 
“Every.teacher should encourage the serving of 


the noon meal, because 
it means a higher stand- 
ard of school work.” 
The school lunch rooms 
installed by Albert Pick 
& Company, for the City 
of ; Erie, Pennsylvania, 
are witness both to the 


accredited value of the school cafeteria and 
to our ability to serve the needs of school . 
boards everywhere. Another feature of our 
: service is the exclusive production of specially 
designed, standardized lunch outfits, seating from 25 to 200 pupils, 
and providing for adequate service with 
cost is obtained,through standardization of equipment and volume 


simplified equipment. Low 


size, we have informa- 


AL151. When ora 


tell us your requirements, the number of pupils to be fed and the size 
space available. ' 


—s fs ‘ io) 406 
acBERT PICK=Company 
208-224 West Randolph St., Chicago ~ 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST RESTAURANT EQUIPMENT HOUSE 


stage of development and of hearing 
oral reading individually instead of in- 
flicting it upon the remainder of the 
class, seems so obvious, and the method 
of administering it is so simple that I 
do not understand why it is not uni- 
versal. Possibly it is owing to the fact 
that until recently we have had no 
standard tests by which we could gauge 
the pupil’s ability. But now that we 
have such tests I can see no reason for 
a failure to individualize reading every- 
where. - 
Basis" OF ‘ PROMOTION 
These ‘two . subjects—reading > and 
spelling—illustrate the general method 
of administering our individual sys- 
tem in Winnetka.’ Work is adapted to 
each individual. A pupil may be doing 
a different grade of work in two differ- 
ent subjects, even though he remains 
in the same room for both. The basis 
of promotion is work accomplished and 
achievements measured by standard 
tests. The classroom is not, properly 
speaking, a single grade, but may con- 
tain pupils working in two or. three 
grades of work in different subjects. 
The slow child is never forced forward 
at the expense of efficiency; the rapid 
child is never held back. We have no 
such thing as grade repetition, and 
thereby save money, time, and the clog- 
ging of classes. There is an incentive 
for each pupil to do his best work, and 
higher efficiency is required than can 
— be achieved under the class lock- 
step. 
Before closing, it is necessary to 
bring out one fundamental point in re- 
gard to the individualization of in- 
struction. It must be properly bal- 
anced by social activities. It is a re- 
uirement in the Winnetka Schools 
that not less than one-third of each 
school day should be spent in social 
work. This may consist of class proj- 
ects, or discussions, or oral reports on 
books or special investigations, or of 
dramatics. We dramatize a good deal 
of our geography and history work, 
thereby rounding out the skeleton of 
fact knowledge which these teach on 
an individual basis. Without the social 
activities the individual system tends 
to be mechanical. With them, it forms 
the basis for efficient education fitted to 
the needs of each individual pupil. 


Rights of the Child and Teacher 


As recently stated in an N. E. A. 
Bulletin these are: 

For the child—1. The right to 
health. 2. The right to work and 
play. 8. The right to the social’ in- 
eritance of arts, letters and science. 
4. The right to efficiency. 5. The 
right to believe in himself. 

or the teacher—1. The right to 

live comfortably. 2. The right to be 
free from favoritism. 3. The right to 
advance professionally. 4. The right 
to face sickness and old age without 
fear. 5. The right to feel self-respect- 
ing and to enjoy social esteem. 


If you are going to do anything per- 
manent for the average man, you must 
begin before he is a man. The chance 
of success lies in working with the boy, 
= not with the man.—Theodore Roos- 
evelt. 


SILENT— SUPPLEMENTARY — SPECIAL 
Superintendents, principals,” supervisors 
and teachers of English will find The Youth’s 
Companion of great value in silent reading, 
supplementary reading, and in special work 
in English, as well as in civics, current 
history, etc. It has one special advantage 
over most periodicals proposed for this pur- 
pose—there is not a line in The Companion 
that any parent or teacher would hesitate to 

lace under the of the young and im- 
preesionable, It offers a wide range of sub- 
jects and agreat store of curious and valuable 
information, and is also a recognized power 














in character- . A card to the pub- 
lishers will bring their booklet, ““The School 
and the Youth’s Companion,”’ together with 
special classroom rates, and suggestions 
for the use of the paper iu school work. 


Perry Mason Company, PUBLISHERS 
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Teachers 


Can Add One- 
Third to Their 
Yearly Incomes 
for 10 Weeks’ 
Work During 


the Summer 
Vacation 


S the ‘Accredited 
Representative of 
JUNIOR INSTRUCTOR 
MAGAZINE and 
BOOKS, teachers have 
the satisfaction of 
knowing that they are, 
for the first time, mak- 
ing available to parents 
the same methods of 
child training that are 
used in our best pri- 
mary schools. 


Every teacher knows 
the need of authentic 
information and mater- 
ial for the home train- 
ing of young children. 
They ‘can sell The 
Junior Instructor  be- 
cause they have per- 
sonal knowledge that 
the methods used are 
Correct from an educa- 
tional standpoint. Par- 
ents gladly buy when 
you show them that the 
many Play Plans, such 
as Posters, Cut Outs, . 
Things to Color, and 
Things to Make, as well 
as the Stories, Plays, 
Games, Pictures, etc., 
all correlate with mod- 
ern teaching methods. 


Many teachers de- 








vote their summer va- ; ir 
cations to this fascina- " 
ting, profitable and i 
highly educational e 
work. a 


From $300 to $500 i 
Can Be Earned : 
Daring the Ten or 
Twelve Vacation | 


Weeks 


The training we give 
you in salesmanship 
and the opportunity to 
see different parts of 
the country, are well 
worth the time spent, 











to say nothing of the 
extra money you will 











BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS» 








earn. Write us to-day . 
for full information. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co. : 
708-10 Republic Bldg., F 
Chicago, Ill. F 
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“A Cup 


of Cocoa’ 


is good at any hour of the day 











ht 





LEAR 





| Baker’s Cocoa | 


© is especially good in the even- | 
_ ing a short time before re- | 
_ tiring. Its flavor is delicious, © 
| its aroma most attractive, and © 
| it is conducive to restful sleep | 
| without being in any sense 
_ of the word, a_ narcotic. | 
| Absolutely pure and whole- | 


» some. 
Booklet of Choice 


Recipes sent free 


} Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
= Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


FRECKLES 


NOW IS THE TIME TO GET RID OF THESE 
UGLY SPOTS 

There’s no longer the slightest need of feel- 
ing ashamed of your freckles, as Othine— 
double strength—is guaranteed to remove these 
homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine—double 
strength—from your druggist, and apply a little 
of it at night and morning and you should soon 
see that even the worst freckles have begun to 
disappear, while the lighter ones have vanished 
entirely. It is seldom that more than one ounce 
is needed to completely clear the skin and gain 
a beautiful clear complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine, 
as this is sold under guarantee of money back 
if it fails to remove freckles, 


FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATIO 
Weddings 1yrsionestorgor00n G0 for $o.50. 26 For $a. 26, 
Cards Sisto n0? £5 Hib of Sater: aabommem om 
Write your copy plainly and mail to us with P. O. order 
to cover cost. Your order will be filled the day re- 
ceived and sent to you prepaid. 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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School Seats—Posture—Health 
(Continued from page 19) 
means that in any schoolroom contain- 
ing thirty or forty children there 
should be adjustable seats and desks. 
The first step is to have measure- 


|| ments made of all the pupils in every 


grade in a school. The variations in 
height can be pictured as they are 
shown in the illustrations for this ar- 


=| ticle. Then the seats and desks should 
=| be measured with a view to determining 
_| to what extent they are adapted to the 
|| children who use them. It is a safe 


prediction that in any school in which 


attention has not been given to this 


matter it will be found that a large 
proportion of the pupils are heavily 


: handicapped because they have to use 


seats and desks which tend to develop 
strain and stress, and which encourage 
improper postures. 


Geography Lessons 
(Continued from page 31) 


ages eo e of increase. Explain clear- 
y why.the percentages of increase for 
Akron and New York City are so wide- 
ly different. 

9—Rhode Island has a population 
of 600,000. What per cent live in 
Providence? 

10—District of Columbia has a pop- 
ulation of 437,000. What per cent live 
in the city of Washington? 

11—Study the population figures of 
this article and make additional prob- 
lems to be solved by yourself and by 
other members of your class. Look for 
large and interesting comparisons. 
Make problems that will help you to 
understand geography as well as arith- 
metic, 


The Ugly Duckling 
(Continued from page 26) 


came three beautiful white swans, 
rustling their feathers and swimming 
lightly over the smooth water. 

When the duckling saw the glorious 
birds he felt a strange unhappiness 
steal over him. His heart was ve 
heavy. It was so sad to be ugly! 
will fly to these royal birds,” he said, 
“and they will no doubt kill me because 
I am so ugly. But it is better to be 
killed by them than to be eeagy by 
the ducks, beaten by the hens, and 
starved and frozen in winter time. 

So he flew to the water and swam 
towards the beautiful swans. The 
moment they saw him they hurried to 
meet him with outstretched wings. 

“Kill me,” cried the poor thing as 
they drew near, and he humbly bent his 
head down to the water and waited to 
be struck. 

But he started in surprise as he 
looked in the water, for there he saw 
his own image. how he was 
changed! He saw no longer an ugly 
duckling! He saw instead a beautiful, 
graceful swan! How happy he was! 
“What need I care that I was born in 
a duck’s nest since I was hatched from 
a swan’s egg?” he thought. The great 
swans swam around him and made him 
welcome to the pond. They greeted 
him tenderly and stroked his neck with 
their beaks. Poor duckling! His heart 
almost burst with happiness. This was 
the first kindness he had ever known. 

Soon after this some children came 
to the pond and threw bread and cake 
into the water. They clapped their 
hands and danced with delight when 
they saw the new swan. “Oh, see!” 
they cried, “there is another swan in 
the pond, and he is the most beautiful 
one of all.” When he heard this, the 
new swan hid his head under his wing, 
feeling happy, but not proud, and in 
his heart he said, “I never dreamed of 
such joy as this when I was an ugly 
duckling!” 


“ 


If through my life I have been or 
tried to be a good American, proud of 
the privilege of being an American, 
I think I owe it far more to that little 
log schoolhouse and to what I was 
taught there than to anything that I 
may have picked up in my twenty-two 
years of pean travel and experi- 
ence.—Madame Grouitch. 














Learn 
Dress Designing 
in 10 Weeks 


Women—Girls—15 or over, can 
easily learn Dress and Costume 
Designing during their spare 
moments. 


IN 10 WEEKS 


Dress Designers Frequently Earn 


$45 to $100 a 
Week 


Many start parlors in their own 
homes. Hundreds of others de- 


sign and make their own gowns. 


Every woman who now does plain 
sewing should get these sample 
lessons. Hundreds of experienced 
dressmakers aretaking this course. 


Every mother should be able to de- 
sion and makeher family costumes. 
Teachers — make your vacation 
time count. Do not waste it. 


Send coupon immediately for Free 
Sample Lessons. They are abso- 
lutely free. Act Immediately. 


8 ae ae — — —— COUPON 2, —- — — —— 
Mail to 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. K-928 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Kindly send me, absolutely free, book containing sample lessons 
in Dress and Costume Designing, Dress Making and Coat 
Making, as taught in 10 weeks spare time. Send also free 
special rates to teachers. 


Name .-.-~-- 
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What one 


cream, 


Isn’t it a beautiful skin— 
a clear, fresh complexion ? 


A woman’s charm—how much it 
depends upon her complexion. 
When dining out—or at the home 
of friends—haven’t you noticed 
that it is the girl with the dainty, 
radiant skin who always com- 
mands attention, admiration? 


. 
The beauty of a wholesome, un- 
blemished skin— you, too, can 
achieve it if you use Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream regularly. 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream does 
more than the ordinary face 


Ingiams 





thing adds most 
to woman’s charm ? 


It has an exclusive thera- 
peutic property that actually 
tones up’’—vevitalizes—the slug- 
gish tissues. It heals and nour- 
ishes the skin cells, smooths away 
redness and roughness, banishes 
slight imperfections, 
Go to your druggist today and 
purchase a jar of Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream at either 50c or $1.00, 
Begin at once to attain the at- 
tractiveness of face, the beauty of 
complexion that adds so much to 
woman’s charm. 


FREDERICK F, INGRAM Co. 
' 
65 Tenth Street, Detroit, Michigan 


Milkweed 
Cream 


Posed by Ethel Clayton 
in “The Thirteenth Com- 
mandment,”’ a Para- 
mount- Artcraft motion 
picture, Miss Clayton is 
one of many motion pic- 
ture beauties who use 
and endorse Ingran’s 
Mitkweed Cream for 
proper care of the com- 
plexion, 


Send us a dime for 
Ingram’s Beauty 
Purse containing 
samples of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream, 
Ingram’s Rouge, 
Ingram’s Velveola 
Souveraine Face 
Powder, a silk and 


wool powder pad, and 
samples of our other 
leading toilet aids. 


Established 1885 
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e Puzzles, jokes and 
sensational escapes, 

ric S Big new illus, catalog 

and 60c trick for 10 

by cents, coin or stamps. 

Oaks Magical Co., Dept. 509, Oshkosh, Wis. 





Write Photoplays : $25-530°| * 


for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 
pleteoutlineFree, Producers League, 334 St. Louis 





Pleasant and Profitable 


Selling our songs, personally or thru others. A half-dollar 
brings you three beautiful songs and‘ full particulars. 
WM. F, BERTRAM, Music Publisher, HANNIBAL, 


NEEDLECRAFT; STAR NEEDLEWORK 
; JOURNAL; each is 50 cents a year. 

B. CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE, $1.00 a year; 
“ trial-copy for 6 cents in stamps. 

Address; JAMES SENIOR, LAMAR, MISSOURI 








Who Do I Give 
These Cars To? 


Two More Automobiles 


[have been giving away automobiles fora long time. NowI’m 


going to give away two more, 


in doors and sides. I am going to deliver it 


SEND NO MONEY 
Cut out and mail 


Send me the ome Sowa i ncntete ante 
it. The Ford Sedan I am going to give away is the latest 1921 m y equi 
uh clectete ararter and lights, demountable rime, tire carrier, and sliding plate giase windows 
i at someone’s door without its 
MAIL 





in the corner and I'll 


acent. 


FULL DETAILS 
. You have every- 


, today, 
teen 
eeeres St tare chs 
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The Prisoner of the Thorn-Bush 
* (Continued from page 24) 


thorn-bush with food for Tiny, and 
every night Tommy returned to sleep 
there, often bringing the rest of the 
family to keep the poor prisoner com- 
pany. | When Tiny saw_her brothers 
and sisters flying proudly about and 
hunting for bugs and grubs under the 
thorn-bush, she drooped sadly and felt 
that she would be the happiest bird in 
~ world if she were only as free as 
ey. 

One day, for the first time in weeks, 
the gay voices of children rang through 
the woods; and Nan and Tim, again on 
a visit to Grandpa’s farm, came run- 
ning up to peep into the thorn-bush. 

“The nest is empty, Tim. Our 
thrashers are gone!” cried the little 
oo Then, as a pitiful cheep arose 

rom the — of the bush, she added 
excitedly, “Why, here’s one left: that 
can’t get away! What a_ shame! 
Grandpa, come quickly! Here’s a baby 
thrasher caught fast in the thorns!” 

Tim was already trying to unwind 
the snarl from Tiny’s feet, but he only 
succeeded in terrifying her and scratch- 
ing his face and hands. Just then 
Mamma Tibbie dived into the bush with 
a chokecherry in her beak for the 
prisoner, and she flew at Tim with an 
angry “smack.” At that moment the 
old farmer arrived on the scene. Draw- 
ing his jackknife from his pocket, he 
reached into the bush and carefully 
cut the strands that had bound Tiny 
for so long. As he lifted her out 
struggling and set her on the grass, 
Mamma_ Tibbie’s furious chucking 
changed to a loud twitter of joy. She 
hopped around the nestling several 
times, almost unable to believe her eyes. 
Then, alarmed to see Grandpa and Nan 
and Tim linger near by looking on de- 
lightedly, she Spe up the choke- 
cherry she had dropped and tried to 
coax Tiny farther into the wood with 


it. 
“Fly to Mother, Tiny,” she chirped, 
swooping ahead into a thicket, “and 
you shall have the cherry!” 

In spite of the weakness of her 
cramped and unused wings, Tiny began 
to flap them for sheer happiness, and 
half fluttering, half hopping, away she 
went after Mamma Tibbie and was lost 
to view in the thicket. 





Community Play Days 
(Continued from page 22) 


ood to see the children and the older 
olks come from far and near. in 
trucks, wagons and machines, and they 
will come. They are hungry for it and 
know it not. 


FOR THE CITY SCHOOL 


The city school will of necessity, be- 
cause of size, follow a somewhat differ- 
ent plan. We decry specialized ath- 
letics, yet we take no steps to remed 
the situation. It: can be done in trac 
work. On a track the team may be 
composed of one or one thousand. 
There may be in inter-grade meets 
down to the first grade; also neighbor- 
thood meets and city meets. The fol- 
lowing is suggested: 
TRACK MEET 

Boys—Elementary, Junior ~ High 


School, and High School. 3,000 to 5,000 
boys can be handled in one day.’ 

Order of Day: 

1. Parade. Arrange a parade of 
teams by schools. Have prominent 





Dowmir0uw> 


“Gummed 
Decoration Seals” 
Primary and Sunday 
School teachers use them 
on examination p ‘sas 
soumnete armas but- 


terfly and designs. 
Cheerful. Timely. 10,000 
dealers have them. 
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Graded Language 
and Composition 
































A New 
rrauern soearonn sn 2 and 
expensive 
ended anaes Series of 
Composition | | Text Books 
9) mormon |@ o> Each 
de 
se from the 
a First 
= = to the 
Eighth 














Books I and II Combined—For 
Teachers’ Use in First and 


Second Grades ................-25€ 
Book III—For Third Grade...... 12c 
Book IV—For Fourth Grade...12c 
Book V—For Fifth Grade........ 12c 
Book VI—For Sixth Grade...... 12c 


Book VII—For Seventh Grade..12c 
Book VIII—For Eighth Grade..12c 











The series of Graded Language and Com- 
position is now complete, including the vol- 
ume for teachers’ use combining the work in 
the First and Second Grades. The combined 
volume contains games and plays for Lan- 
guage training, dramatization, stories for 
telling and reproduction, and other valuable 
material for Language teaching in these 
grades. The suggestions and the material 
are the result of the schoolroom experience 
of practical teachers and can be easily 
understood and fully applied 

The books comprising the Graded Language 
and Composition series have met with in- 
stant favor wherever they have been used. 





They appeal especially to the pupils because 
they are small and convenient to handle and 
because they present the subject of Language 
in an attractive and interesting manner. 

The entire series has been prepared by 
capable and experienced teachers and is 
based upon the latest and best pedagogical 
methods. 

“Graded Language and Composition,” with 
its abundance of interesting and helpful ma- 
terial presents to the teacher and pupil a 
well arranged course in practical, every-day 
Language work and points the natural way 
to correct oral and written communication. 


Some of the Features 


1. Easy Story work with a purpose. 

2. Dramatization. 

3. Definite and pointed instruction and 
help in Composition. 

4. Story Method in teaching the “Helping 
Words.” . 

5. Pronunciation Drills. 

6. Practical study and use of Synonyms. 

7. Standard poems and prose selections 
with suggestions for teaching and study. 

8. Convenient Topical arrangement. 

9. Good Manners in Home, School and 
Street developed through oral and written 
Composition Work. 

10. Fundamentals of English clearly and 
simply presented. 

11. Special Devices for teaching words fre- 
quently misused and misunderstood 

12. Letter Writing and Oral English made 
interesting, practical and natural. 


Sanitary--Convenient-- 


. 
Inexpensive 

The use of the books comprising the “Grad- 
ed’ age and Composition” Series is 
equally as advantageous either in free text- 
book schools or in schools where the books 
are purchased by the pupils. 

Each child in each grade will obtain a fresh 
new book, which does away with any dis- 
satisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of books having been previously 
used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be 
presented outright to the pupils instead of 
being loaned to them, as is the usual custom, 
and the cost will be less than for the larger 
and more expensive books even though the 
latter. are used successively by different 
pupils. ; 

In schools where the books are purchased 


_ by the pupils the very low price places the 


series easily within the reach of every one. 


PRICES: Teachers’ Book for use in First 
ane Seccnd Gredes, 25 


Books 
iit to Vill, 12 cents per copy, $1.44 per 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
McCune Building, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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‘in WHY DONT YOU # 


‘WRITE THE WORDS‘ 


FOR A SONG 


WELL HELP YOU ALONG 


By composing the 

lishing same. Send 
E. K. LENOX CO. 

271 West 125thSt., New York | 


ic and pub- 
poems to-day. 








The History of the Pilgrims 


Compiled by MAY E. FRANCIS, Inspector 
of Rural and Graded Schools, Iowa. 


The story of the Pilgrims, always of interest 
and value in the schools, is especially so this 
year on account of the Tercentenary of their 
landing in this country, which is being so 
widely celebrated. The book is most intelli- 
gently prepared giving those facts which are 
necessary to make it a satisfactory history. It 
gives the story of the Puritans in England, 
their experiences and persecutions under the 
Stuart Kings, their Exodus to Holland, the sail- 
ing of the Mayflower. It includes the May- 





flower Compact, and the names of its signers. 
Deckle-edge paper, 32 pages, heavy paper 
covers, 10c per copy, per dozen $1.00. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE N. Y., or McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. 











‘ -_ . by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in one volume : 
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Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Write Song Poems 


I HAVE BEST PROPOSITION TO OFFER YOU. 
RAY HIBBELER, D150, 4040 Dickens Ave., CHICAGO. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


city officials judge the teams on points 

of order, neatness, posture. (Put an 

objective in your posture training in 

Physical Training—make it a project.) 

2. Events—Grades 1 to 6. (See bibli- 
ography.) 

60-Ib. Class—Baseball Throw for Dis- 

tance, Running Broad 

Jump, Standing Broad 

Jump, 40-yd. Dash, Re- 


lay. 
70-lb. Class—High Jump, Running 


Broad Jump, Standing 
Broad Jump, 40-yd. 
Dash, Relay. 

85-lb. Class—High Jump, Running 


Broad Jump, Standing 


Broad Jump, 50-yd. 
Dash, Relay. 
100-Ib. Class—High Jump, Running 


Broad Jump, Standing 
Broad Jump, - 60-yd. 
Relay. 
Unlimited 

Class—High Jump,’ Running 
Broad Jump, Standing 
Broad Jump, 100-yd. 
Dash, Relay. 


In a big city, to stimulate more in- 
terest, let one boy enter for one event 
only. No prize needs to be given if 
the right incentives are used. The 
awarding of too many prizes is like 
giving a boy a prize for telling the 
t 4. 


rucn. 
Watch the fathers come to see their 
boys participate! 
Puiay Day 


Girls—Elementary, Junior - High 
School, and High School. 1,000 to 1,- 
500 girls can be handled in one day. 
Make it a girls’ day—not a made-over 
boys’ day. ' 

Order of Day: 

1. Parade. Judge on order,* neat- 

ness, posture. 

2. Folk Dancing. (See bibliography.) 

3. Games: Kick Ball, Liberty Bat 

Ball, Singing and Ring Games, Long 

Ball, Net Ball, Nine Court Basket 

Ball, Square Relay. (See bibliog- 

raphy.) 

4, Lunch. 

5. Story hour—dramatics. (See bibli- 

ography.) 

6. Continue schedule of games. 

Remember that we shall be fifty 
years in getting away from the evil of 
prize giving that has grown up with 
boys’ athletics. Remember that girls 
like to play—don’t cheapen the day 
with prizes. Place emphasis on games 
that children will continue to play 
through life. 


MAY DAY OR PAGEANT DAYS 
(See bibliography.) 
The average community rarely 
realizes its own wonderful resources 
for providing entertainment, joy and 
relaxation. We too generally have the 
desire to have others amuse us, rather 
than to amuse ourselves. And here is 
missed one of the greatest factors for 
civic development. To organize the 
people to participate in plays, pageants, 
festivals, etc. is a work worthy of the 
best efforts. Capitalize the historic 
setting of your city or state. ’ 
We all like to act and to be a part of 
a real movement if we feel we are a 
real part. Father and Mother are no 
exception. The dramatic instinct is a 
universal one, although people differ 
greatly in their power to give expres- 
sion to it. Seasonal entertainments 
always make an appeal: the May Fes- 
tival, National Holiday Celebrations, 
Christmas Programs, etc. Many cities 
have been unified by great community 
efforts in this line. It makes for team- 
work and good feeling among the 
masses. In such efforts there is the 
opportunity for thousands to partici- 
pate, some managing, some making 
costumes, some acting, and others get- 
ting the thrill of seeing big things. Im- 
pulses that find such an outlet become a 
vital thing in the life of a people. 
They offer educational claims of great 
social value. They make for human 
welfare. 
The old order changeth, but the new, 





: ‘ Invitations,Announcements,Etc. 
100 in script lettering includ- 

: two oaks of envel a 
Wedding 1ob Vinee Ceca 


: Write for les, 
N. Ott Engraving Oo., 1037 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


*T carry Corona to 


school every day” { 


Path 


typewriter to school—in fact, it is quite a 
task to carry it from one room to another! 


Ye couldn’t carry an old-fashioned heavy 


But Corona weighs only a little over six pounds— 
you can lift it with one hand—fold it up, take it 


with you, typewrite anywhere. 


In its neat case you can carry Corona to school, 
take it with you on your vacation. 


Easy to Pay for Corona 


You don’t need to buy a Corona until you have 
seen and tried it at the nearest Corona store— 
and then you can arrange to pay for it on easy 
monthly payments. 

A brand new Corona costs only $50— including 
the carrying case—about half of what you would 
have to pay for a new “‘heavy”’ machine! 


There is a Corona Dealer and Service Stationsome- 
where near you. If you cannot find “Corona 
Typewriter Agency” in your telephone book, 
please write us 


CoronA 


The Personal Writing Machine 
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Mail the coupon 
below and get 
this free é 












, Corona 

Typewriter 
Company, Inc. 
Groton, New York 








a oa Send me your interesting 
Built by booklet No. 57 about Corona. 
CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. Noam oneisssioisi.oci iciacabaliineaetReladnc 
GROTON; N.Y. 
AGRRIOD 0 s0isscsrnserceretesneccsiignnininibeniiins m1 
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E far-reaching benefits to be derived from the use of supplementary read- 

ing in the schools are being more and more appreciated. The adoption of 

i this idea by schools generally has created a demand for school libraries 

which would provide suitable reading material in a convenient and well ar- 
ranged form for all the grades in the school. 


The Instructor Graded School Libraries, which are fully described and illus- 
trated on this page, have been prepared in response to this demand. 


These libraries have the endorsement of educational authorities generally, and 
are in use in thousands of city, village and rural schools throughout the country. 


They provide supplementary reading of the highest character for every pupil 
in the school—from the wee tots in the primary class to the young men and 


The Instructor School Library, Books 


The Instructor School Library Books contain 32 
or more pages each, are well printed on high grade 
book paper and substantially bound in a4 cloth 
covers in varied and attractive colors. any of 
them abound in illustrations. 


The titles have been selected in part from what has come to 
be recognized as the world’s best literature—selections from the 
masterpieces of standard authors and poets whose works are most 
used in the schoolroom. They also include many choice selec- 
tions from the works of present day writers with a generous 
sprinkling of popular subjects all of which are instructive and 
tend to develop the habit of reading good ks. 

An examination of the lists of titles appearing on this page 
will show the great variety of reading matter supplied in these 
books. It will be noticed that while there is a reasonable amount 
of merely pastime reading, the greater part is informational. 

Instructor School Library Books a 1 to children. They 
are attractive in appearance, suitably illustrated and, above all, 
interesting. ‘Then, too, they are small and this to the child 
mind is a feature that invites, for the reading of a large volume 
represents an irksome task. 

It’s easy to get pupils to read Instructor School Library Books 

‘ —they want to read them. In fact, many teachers not only use 
these books for supplementary reading, but also hold forth to their pupils the privilege of reading 
them as a reward for punctuality, good deportment, and lessons well done. 

Instructor School Library Books should be constantly available to the children, under the teach- 
er’s direction, and their daily use encouraged. By devoting such time as is available to reading 
these books the habit of reading good literature can be most easily formed and cultivated, and a 
much —— range of information gained than by devoting the same amount of time to reading 
larger is 


The Complete Instructor School Library. 
200 Books for $24.00. 
An Ideal Library for Graded Schools 
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The Complete Instructor School Library, illustrated above, contains a stand- 
ard assortment of two hundred books—twenty-five for each grade from the 
first to the eighth. Each grade group of twenty-five titles is put up in a strong 
cloth covered box with a list of the titles printed on the outside. This arrange- 
ment is exceptionally convenient in that it permits all of the books for any 
grade to be kept on the teacher’s desk where they will be readily accessible to 
the pupils. Accompanying each grade aig is a record book for the teacher to 
use in keeping a record of the books read by each pupil. 

This library affords the greatest variety of. good literature, in a convenient and substantial 
form, ever offered at a popular price. It provides material for a complete course of reading 
adapted for all grades and supplementing every branch of school work. 

The books are carefully edited and embrace a wide range of subjects of the greatest interest and 
helpfulness to children. There are delightful myths, fables, and nature stories for the little ones— 
fascinating tales of foreign lands, adventure, history and industry for the larger boys and girls— 
the best literary classics for the older pupils. (See Graded List of Titles at right.) 

The books contain 32 or more pages each, are well 7 <inted on good book paper and bound in 
substantial limp cloth covers in varied and attractive eolors. Many profusely illustrated. 


The Price of the Complete Instructor School. Library of 200 books, 


including boxes and record books, is $24.00. The price of eac 
grade group of 25 books, with box and record book, is $3.25. 


Instructor School Library No. 1 
100 Books Assorted for All Grades 
PRICE $12.00 


For ungraded or one-room schools, 
where fewer books may be desired than 
are contained in the Complete Instruc- 
tor School Library, we recommend 
the Instructor School Library No. 1, 
which consists of one hundred books 
selected proportionately from the eight grade 
groups and put up in a cloth-covered, hi - 

, drop-front case as illustra’ On the in- 
side of the drop-front is an alphabetical 
list of the 100 books showing the grade or 

| grades for which each is adapted. A 
i record book for the teacher’s use is in- 
| eluded with each library. Except that it 
i contains only one-half the number of 
' books, this library is in every respeet the 
of the Complete Instructor School 

Library described above. 


Price, including box and record book, $12.00. 























The Instructor Graded School Libraries 


ADAPTED TO THE NEEDS OF ANY SCHOOL—LARGE OR SMALL 


women of the higher grades who have attained the age where appreciation 
the best in literature may be expected. x 


The extremely low cost of the Instructor School Libraries has made it possible 
for any school—the smallest as well as the largest—to procure a library of care- 
fully selected, well graded books, exactly suited to its particular needs, 


The Instructor School Libraries are supplied in various sizes to suit the needs 
of both graded and ungraded schools, Each library or library unit is put up in a 
strong cloth covered box which can be kept on the teacher’s desk where the Boole 
will be readily accessible to the pupils. Accompanying each library is a record 
book to be used by the teacher in keeping a record of the books read by each 
pupil. See full description of sets below. 





Graded List of the 200 Titles Contained in the Complete 
Instructor School Library—25 Titles for Each Grade from 
the First to the Eighth—See Description at Left 


FIRST GRADE GROUP 





27C Eleven Fablesfrom Aesop 29C Indian Myths 301C Patriotic Bushy Tails 

6C Fairy Stories of the Moon 87C Jack and the Bean Stalk 82C Patriotic Stories 
228C First Term Primer 31C ty Mittens and Her Friends | 288C Primer from Fableland 
800C Four Little Bushy Tails 1C Little Plant People—Part ! 230C Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
262C Four Little Cotton-Tails 2C Little Plant People—Part II 





t i ; 
269C Four Little Cotton-Tailsat Play | 36C Little Red Riding Hood 83C Stories from Andersen 
270C Four Little Cotton Tails in| 28C More Fablesfrom Aesop 34C Storiesfrom Grimm 
1040 Mother Goose Reader 30C Story of a Sunbeam 


2680 Foe Lite Cutn-Tes ia Witer| 1400 Narecry Tales 245C Three Billy Goats Gruff 
SECOND GRADE GROUP 


38C. Adventures of ¢ Browni 200C Fun ia Japan—A Chhilt-Life Reader | 146C Sleeping Beauty and Oth 
720 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew _| 185C Little People of the Hills (Dry | 54C Story of Columbus [Stories 
2040 Boyhood of Lincoln Ait ‘Soil Plants) 70 Story o 


64C Child Life in the Colonies—I1 |} 39C Little Wood Friends 6 of Robinson Crusoe 
(New 8C Little Workers (Animal Stories) | 59C Story of the Boston Tea Party 

65C Child Lifein the Colonies—II | 206C Picture Study Stories for Little | 220C Story of the Christ Child 
(Pennsylvania) Children 43C Story of 

66C Child Life in the Colonies—III | 288C Poems Worth Knowing—I 











201C Alice’s First Adventures in 

202C Ales Further Adventures in 

86C American Inventors—I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton 

87C Anais _Tnventors—II (Morse 

88C American Naval Heroes (Jones, 


P t) 
202C East of theSun and West of the 
Moon and Other Stories 





186C He from King Arthur 
813C In Nature's Fanhel 
199C Jackanapes 


73C Four Great Musicians 
74C Four More Great Musicians 


t etc, 
114C Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris) 





f Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
68C Children ofthe Sou Lands—Il| 710 Selections from Hiawatha 
167C ae ety pone ae 183C Story of Tea and the Teacup 


and Bonheur 
44C Famous Early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) 


(Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 

187C Si Ph age and Sal 

: t 

“(Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—Part II.) 

138C of Rice, Currants and 


ner Cupboard—Part Ill.) 


205C Eyes and No Eyes and The 
Three Giants 
207C Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 


fellow—( Village Blacksmi 
298C Hansel and Grettel 
172C Labu the Little Lake Dweller 
9C Little Prince 


212C Stories of Robin Hood 


FIFTH GRADE GROUP 


8C King of the Golden River 
113C Little a and 


_ 
o 


811C Story of Jerusalem 


peel Poems Worth 





oe oie tea 

147C a, > King Arthur, as told by 
enn 

251C Story of Language and Litera- 








242C 
SHG Sey Fk Thad (Condoroedd 


1990 Seecens fom the Sta, Book 200 The 


ture 
of the Aeneid (Cond.) | 158C W; 


1520 CHL Calon of Verses BOC Re pat and Cinderella | eG We ese 
THIRD GRADE GROUP 
seacaeee, abe 2) rate 
Florida 0 NI Ei Sion’ | 410 Storyof Wool 


68C Stories of the Revolution — | 
(Ethan Allen andthe Green 
Mountain 

69C Stories of the Revolution—I] 


70C Stories of the Revolution—Ill 
i Swamp Fox) 


(Marion, t 
164C The Little Brown Baby and 


Babies 
ney (Aunt Martha's Cor- | 289C The Snow Man, The Little Fir 
Other Stories 


Tree and 


FOURTH GRADE GROUP 


77C Story of Cotton 

O10 Story of Eugene Feld 
tory 

88C Story a Printing 





90C Fifteen Selections from .ong- | 178C Story of Lexington and Bunker 


. iC Story 
"s Hour, and others) | 179C of the 
‘Grettel and Pretty 181 hele aon 


reetops 
291C Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged) 


111C Water Babies (Abridged) 


e 


107C Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 
93C Story of Silk 


* u tories 61C Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
goes Moni the am Boy . 940 of Sugar 
2340 i ied oaths amen ¢—ll 97C Story of the Norsemen 
Aladdin and of Ali The Child of Urbino 
217C Story of Florence Nightingale 9C The Golden Touch 
ee bed 96C What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
98C Story of Nathan Hale ) 
SIXTH GRADE GROUP 
108C in Verse (Sheridan's | 188C Story of Napoleon 
ide, Independence Bell,etc.) | 144C Story of Steam 
287C Lifein Colonial Da: 283C Stories of Time 
3 Heroes (Alfred, tory of the First Crusade 











tac suit Black Prince) ¢ The G 
ae eld hE ac fieMinciepcics 
ome 258 ay 
168C Great European Cities—HIl (St. | 298C Story of Leather” 10C The Snow Image 
Petersburg, Constantinople) | 106C lexico 24C Three Golden 
SEVENTH GRADE GROUP 
119C Bryant's Thanatopsis, and Other | 260C Oliver Twist 285C Story of Panama and the Canal 
14C Evangeline [Poems | 2850 Poems Worth Knowing—Ill | 286 Story of Slavery 
160C Heroes of the, i 220 Rab and His Friends 224C Story of William Tell 
Kinsey's Greek Heroes—Part | 11C Rip Van Winkle 20C Ten Selections low 
I tory of Perseus 15C Snowbound | iC og, od gamma 
228C if s Farge Past Fee pea | enim TC TEN t 
12C Legend of Sleepy Hollow 192C Story of Jean Valjean 296C Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Cond.) 


246C What! Sawin Japan 
EIGHTH GRADE GROUP 
28C , 


261C Tales of a Wayside Inn (Sel.) 
23C ‘The Deserted Village 


Great Stone Face, Rill 
from the Town Pump 


231C Tie Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman) 
279C True Story ‘of the Man in the 


Price: $3.25 for each grade group of twenty-five books put up in a strong cloth 
covered box with teacher’s record book, $24.00 for the complete set of eight 
groups including boxes and record books. 








F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, McCune Bidg., DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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guided by vision, is bigger and greater, 

if the SCHOOL can make the COMMU- 

nity feel that real joy comes by doing 
things with and for others, that real 
good times are those we think out our- 
selves and put on ourselves; that they 
are not procured by depositing thirty 
cents at the window of commercial 
recreation centers and surrendering 
ourselves to the tender mercy of cheap 
amusement institutions. 

Bibliography 

SimpLE Group GAMEs: (kick ball, net 
ball, bat ball, relays, etc.), Games 
for the Home, School, Playground 
and Gymnasium, Jessie Bancroft 
(Macmillan). 

ORGANIZED GAMES: (baseball, track 
events, etc.), Spalding Athletic Li- 
brary. 

DRAMATIC GAMES AND FoLK DANCES: 
Dramatic Dances for Small Children, 
Shafter (A. S. Barnes & Co., 30 Irv- 
ing Place, New York) ; The Song Play 
Book, Crampton and Wollaston (A. 
S. Barnes & Co.), Folk Dances and 
Singing Gomes, Burchenal (G. 
Schirmer & Co., 3 E. 438d St., New 
York); Folk Dances and. Games, 
Caroline Crawford (A. S. Barnes & 
Co.) 

May FEsTIvALS AND PaGEANTS: Fes- 
tivals and Plays, Percival Chubb and 
Associates (Harper & Bros., New 
York); A Spring Pantomime, Marie 
Hofer (Clayton F. Summy Co., 64 E. 
Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl.); “The 
Enchanted Garden,” Constance d’A. 
Mackay—in The House of the Heart 
and Other Plays (Harper & Bros.) ; 
Festival Book, Jennette C. Lincoln 
(A. S. Barnes & Co.) 


Teaching Children to Write 
Verse 
(Continued from page 28) 
DREAMLAND 


I am sailing off to the Land of Nod 
Where the fairies and brownies are, 
Where old and young enjoy a rest 
And the sunlight streams afar. 


It’s a good old land—that Land of Nod 
Where the fairies and brownies 
dwell; 
And I often go and listen 
To the tales they have to tell. 


I’ve just arrived at the Land of Nod 
Where the fairies and brownies play; 
My anchor has dropped, so here I shall 


wait 
And rest till the break of day. 
Louis Stanshine (6A-4) 


MoTHER 


My mother is my dearest friend, 
And when I’m sick in bed 

A willing hand she’s glad to lend 
To hold my aching head. 


When she has a piece of pie, 
She gives me every bit, 
Then winks her kindly eye and says, 
“I do not care for it.” 
George Chamberlain (6A-3) 


SPRING 


S is for the sunshine that gladdens 
every day, 
P is for the primrose so beautiful and 


ga : 
R is tor the rivers rushing on and 
_ on and on, 
I is for the icicles that now are past 


and gone 

N is for the birdie’s nest that’s hang- 
ing up so high, 

G is for the golden hours that money 


cannot buy. 
J. Norman McKalvey (6A-4) 


Close upon the heels of verse con- 
struction os the members of the class 
as a whole, come the individual efforts 
on topics chosen by the individual. 
Naturally, many such verses will be es- 
sayed and written. Here are a few: 


How To THREAD A NEEDLE 


You laugh and joke and oh! such fun 
Comes when you start to try 
To aed a nepie cra tage sun 
nd go right throug e eye. 
Arnold Luder (6A-3) 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Waicu? 


I think I like the roses well 
Because they have so sweet a smell,— 
The roses red and pink—but yet 
I think I love the violet. 
William Schissler (6A-2) 


_ There is nothing machine-made about 
either of these two bits of verse. No- 
tice the run-on lines in the first and the 
real poetic turn in the second. 


Pussy’s Lesson 


Once upon a time 

There was a little cat, 
He had_a cozy house 

And he was nice and fat. 


His mistress was so kind! 
She fed him every day, 

But that saucy little cat 
“Thanks”—he would not say. 


In Pussy’s cosy house 
There was another guest, 

He was not quite as good 
As Puss and all the rest. 


Whenever Puss was hungry 
He looked around the ae, 
To dine in royal splendor 
Upon a little mouse. 


As he was sitting quiet 
Upon his mistress’ lap 

He jumped at what he thought a mouse 
But lo! it was a trap! 


His little foot was caught! 
Oh, how he meowed with pain! 
So after that he ne’er would chase 
A little mouse again. 
Arthur Fenton (6A-3) 


WHAT THE SquirREL ToLtp ME 


They say I’m gray, 
You know; 

They call me gay— 
That’s so! 

But I was nicknamed 


By a girl, 
“A little frisky 
Squirrel.” 


Boys say my nose 
Is like a thimble, 

And that my feet 
Are very nimble. 

Of course If like the nuts 
They throw me; 

I like. the kindness, too, 
They show me. 


They say I’m lively 
And alert, , 
And that I hide my nuts 
Deep in the dirt; 
They say I’m thrifty, 
And I chatter, 
But what I’m saying,— 
That’s no matter. 
Charles McBrerty (6A) 


THe Victory LOAN 


Come on there, Mr. You, in the car, 
Bring home those who fought in the 


war; 
The fought for us, yes, me and you, 
And now it is surely your turn to do. 


A Liberty Bond will be the best 

To fill up the Victory Loan chest. 

Why eee your car! Where’d you get 
a 


sac" you have money to buy a new 
a 


Come on now, Mister, and do your 
share, 
I know you have a little to spare; 
Now keep it.up, comrades, and don’t 
. you stop 
Until this loan is over the top. 
Harry DeHaven (6A 


Girard College is a school with a de- 
cided vocational bent and the time 
spent by the pupils in the elementary 
— vel rege to Sos ere is 
only a portion of the regular language 
period. All of the language teachers 
do not teach verse-making, but every 
boy, somewhere along the line, is given 


the opportunity to use his self-expres- 
sion in this direction, under proper 














Take a mirror and look 


in your mouth! 


Anywhere around your teeth where bits of food can 
lodge, may mean a place where decay can begin unless 
the teeth and mouth are kept sweet and clean. 

“A clean tooth never decays.” 

You have heard that before ! 

For many, many years it has been said in connection 
with the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. This is the 
scientifically constructed tooth brush. It has the cor- 
rectly shaped curved handle. The strong white bristles 
are so tufted as to make it easy to cleanse all parts of 
all teeth—and in between the teeth. 

You probably use the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
yourself, Why not make it a regular part of your tooth- 
brush drill ? 

Made in three sizes—child’s, youth’s, adult’s. 

All Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes are always guaranteed. 
If yours isn’t absolutely satisfactory, let us know and 
we will make good. 

Send for interesting FREE booklet about the 
Care of Your Teeth 
FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. Florence, Mass. 
Canadian Agency: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 


py at 


Tooth Brush 


‘A Clean Tooth Never Decays” 
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Vacation Land of Ideal Summer Climate 


Hay fever is unknown in this clear, pine-and-balsam scented 
air. Unlimited territory to choose from—cloud tipped mountains 
and rugged foothills inviting exploration; wide valleys of woods 
and streams and wild flowers; turquoise lakes with sandy beaches; 
the restful relaxation of camp life or the luxury of the finest hotels. 


In Canada, your Ideal Vacation is realized; Algonquin Park— 
Muskoka Lakes—Great Lakes Cruise—Georgian Bay—Lake of 
Bays—Kawartha Lakes—Timagami—Nipigon—Quetico—Minaki 
—Lower St. Lawrence and Maritime Provinces. Fishing, boating, 
bathing, golf. A summer playground in the great out-of-doors. 


Jasper Park, Alberta, and Mount Robson Park, British Colum- 
bia, embrace the scenic mountain wonders of the Dominion. 


For full information write 


Canadian National or Grand Trunk Railways 
Ask for Booklet H, mentioning districts that interest you. 


Baston, 294 Washington St. 

Buffalo, 1019 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 

Chicago, 64 West Adams St. 

Cincinnati, 406 Traction Bldg. 

Detroit, 527 Majestic Bldg. 

Kansas City, 710 Railway 
Exchange Bldg. 


Fishing, Hunting and Camping 


Real fishing and hunting in virgin streams and unspoiled big game country 
in NOVA SCOTIA, NEW BRUNSWICK, QUEBEC, ONTARIO, ALBERTA 
and BRITISH COLUMBIA. For full information write G. T. Bell, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Grand Trunk Railway System, Montreal, or H. H. Melanson, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Canadian National Railways, Toronto. 







Raiway 
National SYSTEM 
PELE 


{DA Calls You! 


Minneapolis, 518 Second Avenue 
South 

New York, 1270 Broadway 

Pittsburgh, 505 Park Bldg. 

St. Louis, 305 Merchants Laclede Bldg. 

St. Paul, cor. 4th and Jackson Sts. 

San Francisco, 689 Market St. 

Seattle, 902 Second Ave. 






















SAVE 25% to 604 
“a on slightly used 





i> .<) 484GRAFLEX-KODAKS 
ia Cameras and Lenses of every description. 
. Write now for 






nin business over 19 yrs. now. 
Central Gamera Co., Dept. 235, 124 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 














How to Get Rid of Moles 


A simple, safe home treatment— 
15 years’ success in my practice. 
Moles (and other growths)Dry Up 
Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 
WM. DAVIS, M, D. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 













































PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


4th Avenue from 32nd to 33rd Streets, New York 


Subway entrance at door 


One of the best known hotels in the metropolis. 
shopping, theatres, and in the heart of 
Less than 50 cents taxi fare (one or more persons) from either 
railway terminal, Surface cars pass door. 


PRICES FOR ROOMS: 





sete eneee 


abe eeeeee 


a eee $5.00 per day and upward. 
POPULAR PRICE CAFETERIA AND REGULAR RESTAURANT 


GEORGE C. BROWN, Proprietor 


Convenient to 


e wholesale district. 


$4.00 per day and 
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Two Simple May Baskets 
By Winifred Unruh Selby 


(See Designs on Page 28) 
When May baskets are properly con- 
structed and decorated they furnish 
some excellent design lessons. The bas- 
kets shown here may be made in a 
third, fourth or fifth de. - The up- 
per one is easier to make. Use manila 
gp paaiccrc an paper for these bas- 
e ie 
For the upper basket use a piece of 
paper 9 inches vga See the work- 
ing drawing. Fold on the line marked 
-’ Qpen and fold on the line marked 
“2.” Turn the paper over so that all 
the creases stand up and fold on the 
diagonal marked “3.” Bring the cor- 
ners of the paper having diagonals to- 
gether and punch holes to tie it. This 
basket has two pockets. Both sides 
should be decorated alike. For the 
butterfly use a piece of bright yellow 
or orange cutting paper 4% inches 
square. Fold on a — and cut 
one-half a butterfly. hen one good 
butterfly is made trace another like it. 
Cut violet circles for the spots on the 
butterfly. Paste the butterflies on the 
basket. .Tie with ribbon, twine, raffia 
or yarn of a harmonious color. 
or the lower basket use a paper 6 
inches by 9 inches. See the working 
drawing. Fold the paper on the line 
marked “1.” On the sixth-inch edge 
measure 14% inches from the corners. 
Fold lines “2,” “3,” “4,” and “5.” Mark 
lines “6,” and “7” one inch from the 
edge and cut lines “ab,” “cd,” “ef” and 
“¢h.” Fold lines “6” and “7” so that this 
ig hangs on the outside of the bas- 
et, forming fringe. Use cutting pa- 
per and cut the iris design on-the-fold. 
Trace it on both sides of the basket and 
color with crayons or paint, making 
the iris violet or orange and the leaves 
green. Outline the design with black 
crayon. Using one color found in the 
design, color a band at the lower edge 
of the fringe. Cut the fringe. Punch 
the holes and tie. A variety of baskets 
may be had if pupils will use different 
flowers for motifs. 


America’s Scenic Supremacy 
(Continued from page 34) 


stone, Superintendent Albright’ says: 
“While camping in this forested 
wonderland of 3,300 square miles the 
camper unconsciously is not only pro- 
tected by the rangers but also by the 
telephone system, 279 miles in extent, 
and a checking device that is exceed- 
ingly simple and effective. As a 
motorist ‘enters the park he and his 
party are ey eee at the gateway by 
rangers who hand them pamphlets of 
advice and suggestions regarding the 
park tour and answer any questions 
that they — iy ie ere o 
arty is registered and all guns seale 

in pnd that wild animals and birds 
of the reserve may not be frightened 
by the discharge of these weapons. 
The number of the car also is record- 
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Special 
Summer Cruise 


Leaving Chicago July 2nd 


VISITING 


Niagara Falls, Lewiston, Rapids, Great 
Gorge, Boat to Toronto, St. Lawrence 
River, .1000 Isles, Lachine Rapids, 
Montreal, Quebec, St. Anne de Beaupre, 
Montmorency Falls, St. Lawrence to 
Tadousac, Cape Trinity, Cape Eternity, 
The Marvelous Saguenay, Chicoutimi. 
Return via Quebec to Montreal and 
Toronto to Chicago. 


A CRUISE OF NEARLY 1500 MILES 
FROM TORONTO TO CHICOUTIMI 
AND RETURN! Scenery Unexcelled! 


Cruise made on the Palatial Steamers 
of the Canada Steamship Company of 
Montreal. Service on these Steamers 
has never been equalled. 
THE BEST —THE BIGGEST — 
MOST INEXPENSIVE TOUR 
offered in America today. 


Inclusive rate from Chicago 169 
back to Chicago - -  - 
Rates named from other points on appli- 
cation. Detailed circular by. addressing 
William M. Beale, Manager 


WABASH RAILWAY COMPANY 
144 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 




















EUROPE 


THE UTMOST IN MODERATE 
PRICED TOURS. COMPETENT 
LEADERSHIP. COMFORTABLE 
HOTEL AND TRAVELING AC. 
COMMODATIONS THROUGHOUT. 


VIA THE SOUTHERN ROUTE. 








Beacon Tours will enable you to see 
Europe in a leisurely manner. The 
worry of arrangement is ours. We 
offer you our seventy years experience. 


BEACON TOURS 


506 Fifth Ave. Little Bldg. Spreckles Bldg. 
New York Boston, San Francisco 



















$4 or $5 wit'Buy 
Guaranteed 


Write Today For Illustrated 

Circular Explaining Try-Before-You-Buy Plan 
SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CO. 

(Harry A. Smith)382—218 No, Wells St.,Chicago, lll, 
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Alexandria 


Write for Booklet. 











THE VENICE OF AMERICA 


{ THE most delightful and convenient location in the Thousand Islands. 
J The starting point of all principal water sports. 
q Finest Auto roads from all points East or West. ; oon: 
{ Bass, Pickerel and Pike Fishing, Golf, Trapshooting, Motorboating and Polo. 


Winter Season: The Oaks, Bartow, Florida. 
WILLIAM H. WARBURTON, Proprietor 


Bay, N. Y. 
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ed. Suppose a telegram comes to 
the Superintendent announcing sick- 
ness or a death in the family of a vis- 
itor, something that has happened 
many times in recent seasons. The 
gateways of the park are called by 
telephone at once and information is 
secured as to when and where the un- 
fortunate visitor entered and what the 
number of his car is. This informa- 
tion, when obtained, is telephoned at 
once to every ranger station in the 
park, and in.a few moments men on 
orses and motorcycles are searching 
their district for the party sought. 
In an incredibly short time he is found 
and the message delivered. 


“Medical service is available in the 

YO S E MITE park throughout the summer, and 

Ni / iresh milk can be obtained for children. 

7 n every respect conditions for camp- 

all onal P. af, K ° ing are ideal and there is no danger of 

s . crowding, because the camp grounds 

Every month in the year, Yosemite | are being enlarged and improved con- 

National Park in California extends its | stantly, and in addition to these spe- 

welcome to all travelers to enjoy its | cial tracts there are thousands of other 

oct is raster eargye places where camps can be established 
motor tours, Norseback rides, summer | amid most charming surroundings.” 

and winter recreations, seasonal trout 








fishing, mountain climbing with exper Cecil Rhodes and Africa 
ienced guides—and theexceptional beauty 
and majesty of its world famous nat- Caner tages paws. $2 

y The Work of Cecil Rhodes in South 
ural wonders, Africa. 

The new three-day Y T S tour of the The Cecil Rhodes Scholarships. (If 
Park, 156 miles by rail, and 230 miles possible have this pupil tell of 
by auto stage, offers a special attraction nome -bep:he /knews, whe ‘lias ‘re 

y Be, aes ceived a scholarship.) 
this year between June and October 1, How Diamonds Are Mined at Kim- 
reaching all main points of interest in- berley. 
cluding Merced River Canyon, Yosemite How Diamonds Are Cut and Pol- 
Valley, Hetch Hetchy Valley, Wawona Big ished in Amsterdam. 
‘Trees, and (after June 15) Glacier Point, at The Gold Mines of Johannesburg. 
a cost of only $33.80 for round trip trans- The Causes and Results of the Boer. 
portation from Merced, California, where all ar. 
main line railroad tickets permit free stop-over The Union of South Africa. 
privilege. How the German Colonies Have Been 
See Yosemite this year. Write today Affected by the Peace Treaty. 


A very interesting article (with 
many illustrations) on the Cape-to- 
| ae pares per be be - The 

orld’s Work, January i series 
haber estan NATIONAL P. ARK co. or articles on Africa to-day has been 
Dept. “B Yosemite, California | appearing in the Saturday Evening 
Post recently. The Life of Cecil 
| 1 | Rhodes, by Howard Hensman, in an 
excellent study of this great man’s ca- 


Travel, Travel, Travel ||| reer. Carpenter’s Geographical Read- 
. of Africa gives much valuable infor- 


for free Illustrated Descriptive Folder. 
Address 





























Never hase Tourist Agency mation. 
been in better position to give 
service at reasonable cost to the e 
rectors oars rezone ieee Our Great Open-Air Museums 
for the Vacation period of 1921. (Continued from page 35) 
Especially is this true for travel But for those who do not care for any- 
on this continent. thing so strenuous, or cannot spare the 
& time, there are comfortable ten-pas- 
Niagara-St. Lawrence senger auto stages which are run on 
, regular schedules by a transportation 
company licensed by the government. 
POPULAR SRAvELS A most enjoyable way of seeing 
vee cruises | Glacier Park is to join an all-expense 
Tours NOME || horseback camping party conducted by 
SUROPE ABROAD 1 experienced guides authorized by. the 
ee ANYWHERE | government to personally escort such 
ame gee aur genes meg ety oe 
rails afoo e hotels and chalets, lo- 
Colorado- Yellowstone cated at reasonable intervals, provide 
‘ s er and food, so that a night nee 
a not be spent in the open, nor need heavy 
tothe National Parks. Send for packs be carried. For those who would 
our New Booklet. combine walking and riding, the auto- 
_ We also have several ver) attrac- mobile and launch service makes it pos- 
tive Eastern cot and cruises. sible to proceed easily and quickly to 
Address Dept. N. the various centers of scenic interest, 


and from these points to penetrate the 


The T. & S. Tours Company interior of the park afoot. 


“Travel Architects"” Space does not allow a detailed ac- 


103 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois || | count of the varied attractions of this 
liad American Alpine playground. But it 
will be of interest to many to know 


|} that in the park is a peak known as 
WRITE NEWS Te — the Triple Divide—one of the most 
Press Reporting Syndi cate, 500 St. Louis, Mo.! 


MAKE $500 THIS VACATION 


Ts were ed in ¢ e latest tation of ‘‘Visual- 
Ba Ny ee ye —- hatrons. Ait found the wor tone teenie » more educative, 
broadening, more remunerative than teaching, as well as a bigger service to thei fellow-man. 
Jarger number will be selected to work, In each a good salary will be paid, | 
tion. Some will earn $20 per day, some $15, some $10, none will be paid 
; salary which is considerably larger than the average teacher’s salary. Allowance | 
for be made and a chance will be given for a permanent conn in. { 
isa and ona opportunity, = if yea Sesire |  g be a for same, put in your appli- | 
tien today. eren: ven, hose who apply first can longest. 
rite now for an spplication blank, Address only the nearest office, 


THE NATIONAL HOME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
tax t 20 BR. Jackson ox naira istaney Bid. Be «ee 














(Continued on page 75) 
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A Free Book 
Descriptive 0 
Yellowstone National Park 


“Write for your copy now oi ee 


ee aad 

N easy-chair route through the Wonderland of a5 aa ~ 

America—description of Yellowstone Park, richly : Die on 
illustrated. Contains maps, minute details regarding 
mud volcanoes, tinted pools, painted terraces, 20-mile- 
long Yellowstone Lake, canyons, cataracts, bears, 
bisons, deer, beavers and other animals. Accurate in- 
formation as to hotels, camps, transportation, what to 
wear—everything you want to know about Geyserland. 








Tells how, for priceof roundtrip ticket to Yellowstone 
Park, you can make a ‘‘circle tour’’ to Yellowstone, 
returning by way of Denver. (Rocky Mountain 
National-Estes Park is conveniently reached by inexpen- 
sive side trip.) See mapbelow. A'l ona Burlington- 
Northern Pacific Planned Vacation. 


A real vacation—planned to take you into Yellow- 
stone Park through the famous Gardiner Gateway, past 
Paradise Valley, Emigrant Peak, the Devil’s Slide and 
Sepulcher Mountain; then out via motor over the Cody 
Road, named for Col. Wm. F. Cody, (‘‘ Buffalo Bill’), 
over the mountains, around charming Sylvan Lake, past 
the tremendous Government irrigation dam, higher 
than the New York Flatiron Building, through bold 
and rugged Shoshone Canyon—‘*The most wonderful 
90-miles in America.’’ Then through Cheyenne to 
Loveland, Colorado (stop-over point for the side trip 
to Rocky Mountain-Estes Park). Continue on to 
Denver by motor or rail, where side trips to Denver’s 
Mountain Parks, Colorado Glaciers, Grand Lake, the Old 
Pike’s Peak region, Mesa Verde National Park, and Faithful 
other scenically famous places await the taking. Geyser 


All—in connection with your trip to Yellowstone. 
Write for booklet now. 






P. S. EUSTIS » A. M. eee AND 
assenger ic Manager 
Passenger Traffic Manager Northern Pacific Railway 
Cc. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago St. Paul, Minn, 


Burlington - Northern Pacific 
Planned Vacations 


Three great wonder spots— Yellowstone Park, Rocky Mountain— 
f Estes—Park and Denver, all in one circle trip. 


7] 
Tali 

Burlington Or 

| Aoute | 












MINNEAPOLIS, 
ST. Pave 
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Ih Instructor Poster Patterns 


A BOOK CONTAINING 30 FULL SIZED PATTERNS AS FOLLOWS: 


The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Famil y. Bobby's Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorotny'’s Bunnies. Polly 
and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Gir), The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work, Contrar 


ary, , Baa, C. eep, Little Miss Muffet, The Queen of Hearts, Polly. Put the Kettle On, Jac’ 
Horner, Himble Jack Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, Wee Willie 
Winke, Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy, Piggledy, Old Mother Goose, To Market, to 
Market, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, Ding, ng, Bell, Curly Locks. 


ai tive grouping, shown by a smal) sketch, with many ot the patterns. The contents 
also include a poster Teproduand ia full size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns 


Price, id, in Heavy Paper Covers, 60 Cents. 
| F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. or McCune Bldg.. DES MOINES, IOWA 
















































Hudson River 
by Daylight 


Like a broad ribbon of silver the 
sparkling Hudson winds its way 
among the verdant hills and head- 
lands. A fresh picture at every 
turn to delight the eye and rest 
the mind. Nature’s finest scenery 
viewed to best advantage from 
the cool, roomy decks of the 


LUXURIOUS DAY LINE STEAMERS 
“Washington Irving” ‘Hendrick Hudson” 
“Robert Fulton”’ **Albany” 
and the Newest Flyer of the Day Line fleet, 
‘DeWitt Clinton” 


Season May 14-Oct. 23. Daily including 
Sundays. All through rail tickets between 
New York and Albany accepted. Liter- 
ature describing the wonders of this 150- 
mile trip, also ideal One-Day Outings, 
sent on receipt of 4 cents. 


Hudson River Day Line 


Desbrosses Street Pier, 
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Buffalo.” Daily, May 1 to Nov. 15. 


Daylight trips every Saturday from July 16 ceeding 127 inches w 
to September 3. 
all Eastern and Canadian points, At Cleveland 
for Cedar Point, Put-in-Bay, Toledo, Detroit 
and other points. Ask your ticket agent or Any 
Tourist Agency for tickets via C. & B. Line. 
New Tourist Automobile Rate—$10.00 round 
trip with two days return limit for cars not ex- 


Point. Fare $6.67. 
Send 5 cents for 


torial boo, (free), 


Ly. Cleveland 9:00 p. m. 
Ar. Buffalo 7:30 a.m. 





Largest and most 
on inland waters of world. 50 
ft. long, 98 ‘ft. in. 

510 staterooms and pariors, 
accommodating -.1;500 persons, 


Séeandbe $5.56 


er 
0 
. broad, 


East or West —A Good Night’s Rest 


Let old Lake Erie lull you to sleep for one night of your trip—East or 
West. You'll find comfort and quiet on a completely appointéd steamer 
and will wake up refreshed. 

Great Ship “Seeandbee” and Steamers “City of Erie” and “City of 


Railroad tickets between Cleveland and Buffalo 
good for transportation on our steamers. 
heelbase. Cars over 127 
inches wheelbase, $14.50 round trip. Tourist 
Connections at Buffalo for Niagara Falls and map for automobilists sent on request. 

ily Service—June 25 to Sept. 5, between 
Toledo and Buffalo, via Put-in- and Cedar 


puezie chart of the 


Great Ship “Seeandbee,’”” Also ask for pre- 


The Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Company, Dept. E, Cleveland, Ohio 


Lv. Buffalo 9:00 p.m. 
eA. Ar. Cleveland 7:30 a.m. 
Eastern Standard Time 








Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of the magazine. 


What are the provisions of the Smith-Towner 
educational bill ?—Subscriber. 

The Smith-Towner bill provides for 
the creation of a Department of Edu- 
cation, with a secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet; the transfer of the 
Bureau of Education to the new de- 
partment; and an appropriation of 
money to aid common school education. 
The bill specifies that this money shall 

used to remove illiteracy, aid Ameri- 
canization, promote physical educa- 
tion, provide facilities for the prepara- 
tion of teachers for rural schools, and 
pay teachers’ salaries with certain 
minimum requirements. The bill 
further provides that to receive finan- 
cial benefits a state must appropriate 
a sum equal to the amount received 
from the federal government. 
Why do we pay $250,000 annually to Panama, 
and how long is this to continue ?—Ohio. 
Panama granted to the United States 
the use in perpetuity of a canal zone 
ten miles wide, ceded territory for sub- 
sidiary canals and the coast line with- 
in the zone, with privilege of inter- 
vening in the police affairs in the cities 
of Panama and Colon, if such affairs 
are unsatisfactory to the United 
States at any time. For this privilege 
the United States guaranteed the inde- 
pendence of Panama and agreed to pay 
$10,000,000 on ratification of treaty and 
$250,000 annually beginning after ten 
years. The annual payment of $250,- 
000 is to continue permanently as a 
portion of the recompense to Panama 
for the privileges granted to the 
United States. 
Where is the great Roosevelt Dam and what 


are the possibilities of irrigation as a result of 
its construction ?—Michigan 


This dam is located about 75 miles 
northeast of Phoenix, Arizona. It cre- 
ates an irrigation reservoir containing 
sixty-one billion cubic feet of water, 
or enough water to cover the state of 
Delaware to the depth of one foot. 

Who are the rulers of China and Japan ?— 


Subscriber. 

China—President Hsu-Shi-Chang; 
Japan—Mikado Yoshihito. 

What countries stand first in the production 
of coal, iron, oil, cocoa, cotton, coffee, sugar, 
wool, silk?—New York. 


The United States is first in the pro- 
duction of coal, iron, oil, and cotton. 
Brazil is first in the production of cocoa 
and coffee. Cuba heads the list in su- 
gar production, Australia as a wool- 
producing country, while Japan leads 
in the production of silk. 

For what is Elihu Root distinguished ?—Ohio. 
Elihu Root became noted for his re- 
forms in the War Department after his 
appointment as Secretary of War 
in 1899, for originating the Platt 
Amendment which gave the United 
States the right to intervene in Cuba, 
for his eminence as a corporation and 
international lawyer, and for his dis- 
tinguished service as Secretary of 
State, to which position he was ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt in 1905. 
In 1912 Mr. Root was awarded the No- 
bel Peace Prize in recognition of his 
labors toward securing a condition of 
peace for Cuba and the Philippines. 
What is the Scapa Flow ?—Subscriber. 

The Scapa Flow is the sea basin of 
the Orkney Island group belonging to 
Scotland. 

1..What are martial laws? 2. What are 
maritime laws? 38. What~is watered stock? 4. 


What is meant municipal ownership? 65. 
What is a pa hf check ?—Nebraska. ~~ 


1. Martial law is the application of 
military government; it is military rule 
or authority, the law imposed by a mil- 
itary force, temporary or otherwise. 
2. Maritime law is the law openenm 
to any action arising from the com- 
mercial relation of persons on naviga- 
ble waters. 3. Watered stock is capi- 
tal stock in a corporation issued in ex- 
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Excelsior 
Literature Series 


ANNOTATED CLASSICS AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


For Use in the Upper Grades and 


in High Schools 


THis series is made up largely of standard classics 

in general demand in the schools, They are 
adapted for the upper grades and High Schools ang 
are carefully edited by capable teachers of English 
Some have Biographical Introduction, Notes and 
Outlines for Study, as noted. e series also con. 
tains a number of titles specially prepared for schoo} 
reading and study. The price is given after each 
book. When ordering be sure to mention Excelsior 
Literature Series. 


1 Evangeline. Longfellow. Biographical sketch, 
introduction and notes .......-.06+% eeeeeeesens 1 
Courtship of Miles Standish. Longfellow, 

Introduction, notes ° 1 
Vision of Sir Launfal. Lowell. Biographica) 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions, outlines 12¢ 
Enoch Arden, Tennyson, Biograpbicalsketch, 
introduction, notes, outlines and questions....12¢ 
Great Stone Face. Hawthorne, Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions, Outlines] 2¢ 
Browning’s Poems. Selected poems, with 
MOteS ANd OUtLINES ... ...eeeeeees soveeees se eeee 12¢ 
18 Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected poems with 
introduction, notes and outlines for study..... 12¢ 
15 Sohrab and Rustum. Arnold. Introduction, 
MOLES, OUTLINES... .cceeerecececes soveeseeseeeces 12e 
17 Longfellow for Boys and Girls. A study of 
Longfellow’s poetry for children of the primary 
grades, with explanations, language exercises, out- 
lines, written and oral work, selected poems, 12¢ 
19 A Christmas Carol. Charles Dickens. Com. 
Plete With MOLES .....ceccceccecccscensevesecees 18e 
21 Cricket on the Hearth. Dickens. Complete 
With MOtES......ccecccceccecceccvcccees ececccees 18e 
Familiar Legends. Inez N. McFee. A book of 
old tales retold for young people.,....... Cocoves 18¢ 
Some Water Birds. Inez N. McFee. Descrip- 
tionand stories. Fourth to sixth grades.....12¢ 
Hiawatha. Longfellow. Introduction, notes 
and vocabulary...... eeeveeee YTTT TTT eecceed 30c 
Milton’s Minor Poems. (L’Allegro, I1 Pense- 
roso, Comus, Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron 
Hooper of the Murray F. Tuley High School, Chi- 
cago. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising Editor, 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes and ques. 
tions for study; comments and vocabulary...18¢ 


Idylls ofthe King. Tennyson. (The Coming 
of Arthur, Gareth and Lynnette, Lancelot and 
Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus 
Lauron Hooper. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervis. 
ing Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes and questions for study, critical comments 
and pronouncing VOCabUIALY.......++eeses6 ++» 24e 
38 Silas Marner. Eliot. Biographicalsketch, nu. 
merous notes, questions for study on each Thapter, 
criticalcomments and bibliography, making it the 
most complete edition published for Ss study, 
Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Normal Col- 
lege, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Super- 
vising Editor. 238 pages. Paper...........+.. 30c 
34 Silas Marner. Same as above, cloth.....48e 
35 Lady of the Lake. Scott. Contains map, bio. 
graphical sketch, the reign and character of James 
V from “Tales of a Grandfather,’’ pronouncing 
vocabulary and comprehensive notes by Barbara 
A. MacLeod, teacher of English, High School, 
Dansville, N. Y....ccccccccccccccceccsecevcceees 30c 
37 Literature of the Bible. Matthias R. Heilig. 
This is a scholarly, familiar and reverential treat- 
ment of the Bible purely from the literary view- 
POINE. 06 coco: Soccdsdecedocceccsvccscctes Wéocovncoc he 
39 The Sketch Book. By Washington Irving, 
With introduction and notes by Edward A. Parker, 
Ph.B. Selections from the famous classic, cover- 
ing most of the essays used in school work, and 
including both Rip Van Winkle and The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow. 216 pages.....cccccsceceeees 30c 
41 Julius Caesar. Shakespeare. With introduc- 
tion, notes and questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, 
Pbh.D., LL.D., Dean School of Liberal Arts, 
Pennsylvania State College. A. newly edited edi- 
tion, scholarly and clear ; especially adapted for 
SCHOO] Study......sceccees PTY os Vee “ees er ewe 24e 
48 Macbeth. Shakespeare. With -introduction, 

notes, and questions by Thomas C, Blaisdell,Ph.D., 
LL.D. Uniform with No. 41.......0s0e0+ ooeee B40 
45 Merchant of Venice. Shakespeare. ‘With in- 
troduction, notes, and questions by Thomas C, 
Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D. Uniform with No. 4124¢ 
47 As You Like It. Shakespeare. With intro- 
duction, notes and questions by Thomas C. Blais- 
dell, Ph.D., LL. D., and Ernest ©. Noyes, M.A., 
Assistant Supt. of Schools, Allegheny County, Pa. 
Uniform With No. 41 ......s.cessccnsecencvccess 24¢ 
49 Hamlet. Shakespeare. With {ntroduction,notes 
and questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., 
LL.D , and Alice Louise Marsh, Dept. of English, 
Eastern High School, Detroit, Mich........... 24c 
59 Poe’s Tales. (Selected.) Withintroduction aid 
notes by Edward A. Parker, Ph.B. Theselections, 
eight in number, cover the required reading in 
most schools, including Ligeia, The Gold Bug, and 
the Descent into the Maelstrom. 176 pages...24e 
61 A Message to Garcia, and Other Inspira- 

tional Stories. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Edward A. Parker, Ph.B........++++ 12%c 
63 Lincoln-Douglas Debates. This volume gives 
practically entire the principal addresses from 
these famous debates. Edited, with introduction 
and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, Ph.D., LL.D., 
President Sapna heap! State College. This will 
be a valuable book for school use, and for students 
of history........ ihidiiinabiamahies pscuntanhdane 24c 
65 The Man Without a Country. Edward Ev- 
erett Hale. With: Biographical sketch, historica! 
introduction and explanatory notes by Horace G. 
Brown, Teacher of History and Social Science, 
State Normal School, Worcester, Mass........12c 
67 Democracy and the War._ Edited with intro- 

duction and notes by Samuel H, Dodson Seven- 
teen of the notable addresses of President Wilson 
are included, together with Lloyd George saddress 
on “The Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 
War,” and Franklin K. Lane’s “Why We Ace 
Fighting Germany.’’ Fine text for classesin Eng: 
lish, History, and Civics, and for Supplementary 
Reading in Grades and High School. Heavy pa 
PET COVETS, 16ZPAGES.......cscsecesveesese.coeeBhe 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Sales and Distributing Office, 
McCune Bidg., DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Our Great Open-Air Museums 
(Continued from page 73) 

curious geological. phenomena in Ameri- 
ca. It is a three-sided mountain from 
whose summit water’ flows north to 
Hudson Bay, south to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and west to the Pacific Ocean. 
From the summit of the Triple Divide 
one can actually trace for miles the 
courses of three streams on their way 
to three different oceans. 

The principal and eastern entrance 
of Glacier Park is Glacier Park Sta- 
tion, Mont. This is 1,081 miles west of 
St. Paul—a ride of thirty-four hours. 
Belton, Mont., the western entrance, is 
637 miles east of Seattle, a ride of 22 
hours. Good train service is available 
from Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle and Spokane. 

For further information, regarding 
any of the national parks, apply to: Na- 
tional Park Service, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C.; your lo- 
cal agent, or the General Passenger 
Agent of any railroad. 





Department of Superintendence 
Declarations 


The following form the main part of 
the resolutions adopted by the Superin- 
tendents at the closing session of the 
Atlantic City meeting, March 3: 

Recognizing the fact that half the 
children in the public schools are now 
being taught by teachers of limited 
education, with little or no professional 
training, and without adequate educa- 
tional. vision and ideals, and recogniz- 
ing the further fact that the value of 
the instruction and training of the chil- 
dren depends upon classroom teaching, 
we believe that it is of supreme im- 
portance to secure as speedily as pos- 
sible for every schoolroom in the United 
States a competent, well-trained teach- 
er in ‘hearty sympathy with American 
ideals. To this end we urge the fol- 
lowing measures: That all possible 
means be provided and every legitimate 
encouragement be given to have teach- 


ers already in the service extend and 
improve their educational equipment 
and professional training. hat col- 


leges and universities be urged to de- 
vote particular attention toward en- 
couraging many of their abler students 
to enter professional courses in educa- 
tion, both for the inherent value of 
these courses as preparatory for life 
and also for the possibilities of such 
students being developed into teachers. 
That in public high schools and in all 
other directions, teaching be presented 
as an opportunity for patriotic service 
in a time of crisis and that the many 
desirable and laudable features of 
teaching as a vocation be clearly shown 
and properly emphasized in order that 
ambitious and gifted young men and 
women may elect teaching as a life 


career. 

We hold that in this movement for 
the more adequate preparation both of 
students in training and of teachers 
already in service, the minimum stand- 
ard of preparation for the elementary 
school teacher shall be two years be- 
yond graduation from a standard sec- 
ondary school and that the minimum 
standard of Bregerasion for high school 
teachers shall four years of such 
preparation. We further believe in or- 
der to encourage and stimulate higher 
preparation and to give dignity and 
desirability to such advanced profes- 
sional attainment that preparation: be- 
yond the minimum. requirement when 
coupled with superior teaching ability 
should be recognized with added incré- 
ments of salary increase. — 

‘We commend the growing tendency 
to lengthen the school year by adding 
to the ‘traditional ‘nine to ten months’ 
term an extra session or summer quar- 
ter of additional education opportuni- 
ties, so as to process in the aggregate 
an offering of 48 weeks of schooling. 
This plan facilitates the maintenance 
of a nation-wide school year of at least 
180 school mag fo with encouragement 
everywhere to lengthen the year to 240 


school days for those pupils who will 

find attendance through the extra quar- 

ter advantageous. r 
We insist it is of paramount im- 
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portance for the successful administra- 
tion of public education that all Boards 
of Education shall have independent 
and complete control of all their school 
finances. 

We observe with satisfaction the in- 
creased financial support for public 
education in the past year, especially in 
the form of additional state aid to- 
wards the state-wide equalization of 
educational opportunity so that rural 
communities may have educational: ad- 
vantages fairly comparable with those 
offered in the cities. Nevertheless if the 
present program of public education is 
to be successfully developed and if in 
addition a more adequate program is 
to be successfully developed then fully 
commensurate financial -provisions for 
public education must be made in all 
local and state budgets for the public 
schools, 

We reindorse the principles of the 
Smith-Towner bill which has been re- 
ported favorably in both the House of 
Representatives and the Senate. We 
believe administrative procedure re- 
quires that many of the educational 
agencies now incoordinated in the na- 
tional government be organized in a 
single executive department and we 
maintain that the dignity of the profes- 
sion be recognized by placing the head 
of that department in the Cabinet of 
the President. We hold that long es- 
tablished practice of the Federal gov- 
ernment in providing aid to education 
within the states should be continued, 
and that the authorization of an appro- 
priation by the Smith-Towner bill for 
the removal of illiteracy, for the 
Americanization of the foreign-born, 
for the equalization of educational op- 
portunities, are not only necessary in 
the present crisis but are also complete- 
ly in accord with our most securely es- 
tablished American practice. We call 
especial attention to the fact that the 
bill expressly provides that the or- 
ganization, administration and super- 
vision of the schools, aided by the pro- 
visions of the act, shall be exercised ex- 
clusively by the legally constituted state 
and local educational authorities. 

The Department of Superintendence 
reaffirms its full allegiance to the Na- 
tional Education Association and re- 
cords its intention of remaining an 
essential and integral part of the Na- 
tional Association. (Introduced by 
Randall J. Congdon, Superintendent of 
City Schools, Cincinnati, and passed 
unanimously.) 





Every effort must be made on the 
part of the school to support a sound 
home life. There must be education in 
home making. This must include all 
those subjects which we have listed 
under the head of domestic science and 
domestic art, but it must include far 
more than that. Citizenship training, 
vocational training, physical education, 
education for the wider use of leisure, 
education in parenthood, education in 
esthetic appreciation must all be a part 
of this training. And there must be in- 
cluded an education in morals and in 
the highest ethical and spiritual ideals. 
In this task the school must co-operate 
with all agencies and institutions that 
exist for the promotion of human wel- 
fare. ... . We have been too prone to 
think of education for home making as 
something that should be given to girls. 
We must begin to think of the boy in 
connection with the home which he is to 
help to establish and maintain, and 
what I have said applies to the boy 
quite as much as to the girl. There 
are already high school faculties in this 
country that are making special studies 
of all that is involved in training boys 
and girls for the responsibilities of 
home life—Supt. J. H. Newlon of Den- 
ver. 





‘In keeping with a resolve which was 
formed years ago a teacher recently re- 
tired, having accumulated $5,000. The 
way of it is this: An unv.e died leav- 
ing her $4,499.50 and the rest. she had 
saved.—Ohio Educational Monthly. 
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Glacier 
national park 


Season, June 15—September 15 





Come out to the West, where the mountains call 
and play mid nature’s grandeur. Throw out your 
chest and thrill with the very joy of living. The 
scenic vastness of the Rockies, sparkling lakes of 
wondrous azure and giant glaciers, glistening, rock- 
bound, above Alpine meadows, flower-carpeted and 
timber-shadowed, lures you, tempts you, and brings 
you smilingly back to yourself. 


Modern hotels and Swiss chalets offer best accommodations. Tours 
via motor, saddle-horse and launch, by day, week or month. En route 
to North Pacific Coast, Alaska or California, visit Lake Chelan, Mt. 
Rainier and Crater Lake National Parks. “Glacier” is your only 
national park on the main line of a teetmoontines tal: railroad. 
Summer Tourist Fares to Glacier National Park and return direct or 
Y diverse routes on sale June I to September 15. Summer Tourist 

ares to North Pacific Coast and California and return direct or b 
diverse routes on sale June 1 to September 30—limit, October 3/, 
Inquire of nearest ticket or tourist agent. 

Send for Glacier Park literature 


A.J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway St. Paul, Minn, 
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| A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Northern Railway 
Dept. 495, St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send literature and aeroplane map of Glacier National Park. 
ww 
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_ C Be Well > 


T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. When 
you learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, grippe and 
cold have little effect upon you. Be free from nagging ailments! 
Weigh what youshouldweigh! Havea good figure! Behappy! Enjoy 
life! Be a source of inspiration to your friends. In other words—live. 
You Can Weigh exacily 
what you Should 
by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. I know it, for 
what I have done for 100,000 women I can do for you. Are you too fleshy? 
Are you too thin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 
I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 
My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and 
permanent, and because it appeals to COMMON SENSE. 
No Drugs—No Medicines 
You can free yourself from such nagging ailments as 


ee 


as 


Excess fleshin any Incorrect Walking Indigestion Headache 

part of body Poor Complexion Dizziness Sleeplessness 
Thin Bust, Chest, Lack of Reserve Rheumatism Torpid Liver 

Neck or Arms Nervousness Colds Mal-assimilation , 
Round Shoulders Irritability Poor Circulation Auto-Intoxication 
Incorrect Standing Constipation Lame Back 


Thousands of Women Have Done So—Why Not You? 


If you are in New York, come to see me, but sit downand write me now. 
Don't wait—you may forgetit. I willsend you free my illustrated booklet, 
showing you how to stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints, 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 30, Gotham Nat'l Bank Bidg., 1819 Broadway, New York 


Miss Covroft is anationally recognized authority on conditioning women as our training camps conditioned our men 


AW Nationally \ 
OmMaN Prominent 
Sa Ss: **] have had such remarkable 
y ° success with SUNSET, sav- 
ing things that professional dyers have 
spoiled, that the best dyeing firm in 
Washington has asked me not to tell 5 ee sae 
my friends how to do it.”’ tH ——— 


More and more women are realizing that SUNSET is the 
modern way of home dyeing, entirely different from the old 
fashioned methods used by their mothers and grandmothers. 
SUNSET, manufactured in our own laboratory, brings into your home the best thought 
and skill of one of the foremost dye experts in this country. The SUNSET Process 


is patented and cannot be used by any other dye manufacturer. Once you use 
the clean, simple SUNSET dyes you never will go back to the old time method. 


Ask your Dealer for Sunset—if he has allowed his stock to run down, go to another 
dealer or send us 15 cents a cake and we will send postpaid whatever colors you need, 
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| | S co séFAST 
| QunsetSoapPyes 2s, 
| The Real Dye 

| Manufactured by NORTH AMERICAN DYE CORPORATION, Dept. 27, Mount Vernon, N. Y.—Toronto, Canada 


























One of the country’s old and well. established business houses, with a 
nation-wide organization, will have openings for at least fifty women teachers this Spring and 
Summer. Work is of a school nature and offers good business training. These positions are in 
our regular sales organization and are payi 


$200 to $400 a Month 


Positions will be filled in the order applications are received, with preference to those of highest 
qualifications who can work longest. Give age, education and experience in your first letter. 


Address Dept. A, F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Directly Facing Historic 
WASHINGTON SQUARE 


HOTEL HOLLEY 


NEW YORK 


An up-to-date hotel situated in the re=- 
fined environment of old New York. 


Most accessible to financial district and 
steamshi . Convenient to the thea- 
trical im f shopping districts. 


RATES 
Room with bath - $5. per day (meals included) 


Room with bath-$8.perday “ ‘ (2persons) 
SHERMAN K. HILL, Manager 
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Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Margaret Sterling 
EARTH IS ENOUGH 


We men of earth have here the stuff 
Of Paradise; we have enough, 
We need no other stones to build 
The stairs into the Unfulfilled— 
No other ivory for the doors, 
No other marble for the floors, 
No other cedar for the beams, 
And dome for a man’s immortal 
dreams; 

Here—on the path of every day, 
Here, on the common human way, 
Is all the stuff the gods would take, 
To build a Heaven, to mould and make 
New Edens. Ours the stuff sublime 
To build Eternity in Time. 

Edwin Markham. 


A HINT TO TIRED TEACHERS 
By BetH BITTERSWEET 


Some night when you feel unusually 
‘weary and discouraged after a hard 
day’s work in the schoolroom and you 
find yourself thinking thoughts like 
these: “Oh, I am so tired!” “How I 
dread to-morrow!” “How I wish I could 
‘have a nice vacation right now and get 
rested!” etc., etc., repeat the following 
verses over seven times slowly while 
inhaling a deep breath before each 
verse. See if it doesn’t help rest you. 
It is no more work to do this than it is 
to repeat the words you were saying 
over to yourself to emphasize how tired 
you feel, so it is well worth the experi- 
ment, isn’t it? 

Here are the verses to be repeated 
with deep breaths seven times: 

Hast thou not known? hast thou not 
heard, that the everlasting God, the 
Lord, the Creator of the ends of the 
earth, fainteth not, neither is weary? 
there is no searching of His under- 
standing. 

He giveth power to the faint; and 
to them that have no might he in- 
creaseth strength. 

Even the youths shall faint and be 
weary, and the young men shall ut- 
terly fall. 

But they that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength; they shall 
mount up with wings as eagles; they 
shall run, and not be weary; and the 
shall walk, and not faint.—Isaia 
XL:28-31. Ve 


NUGGETS 


God’s ways seem dark, but soon or late, 
They touch the shining hills of day. 
Whittier. 


People who honestly mean to be true 
contradict themselves much more rare- 
ly than those who try to be “con- 
sistent.”—Holmes. 


It is the heart and not the brain 
That to the highest doth attain. 
Longfellow. 


Scepticism is the root of all evil in 
us and in our hearts. We do not believe 
enough in God, in ourselves and in the 
divine laws.—Mabie. 


We come nearest to the great when 
we are gréat in humility.—Tagore. 


Earth’s crammed with heaven, 

And every common bush afire with God. 
But only he who sees takes off his shoes. 
Mrs. Browning. 


There is no frigate like a book 
To take us lands away, 
Nor any coursers like a page 
Of prancing poetry. 
Emily Dickinson. 


I spoke as I saw. 

I report, as a man may of God’s work— 
All’s love, yet all’s law. 

Browning. 


The gist of the matter is, not where 
a@ man starts from, but where he comes 
out.— Lowell. 


Doubt no _ that the Highest is. 
the wisest and the best.—Tennyson. 


To relax, to say to ourselves “Peace 
be still!” is prt Mac a great achieve- 
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POPULAR AND 
| INEXPENSIVE 


Song Books 


‘‘Let All the Children Sing’’ 


INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES NO. 240 


THE BLUE BOOK 





FAVORITE SONGS 
r (tress | 
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PUBLISHED BY 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansvfile, N. Y. 








The BLUE BOOK of 
Favorite Songs 
93 Songs With Words and Music 
10 CENTS Corr 


This is a new, revised: and enlarged edi- 
tion, containing ninety-three songs complete 
with words and music. It is without ques- 
tion the finest collection and greatest value 
given in any song book at the price. Over 
two million copies have been supplied to 
schools and its sales are steadily increasing. 
Every person, young or old, should be 
familiar with the old favorite and popular 
songs and the principal object in publishing 
this inexpensive book is to make it possible 
for school children everywhere to sing and 
learn these songs. A history of’ many of 
the songs is given, which feature adds 
aad to the interest and helpfulness of the 


Size of book, 534x8% _ inches. Well 
printed on good paper and bound in strong 
enamel paper covers. 
Price 10 cents a copy, $1.20 a dozen, 
$10.00. a hundred, postpaid 











EST 


Favorite Songs 
174 Songs With Words and Music 


15 CENTS Cory 


The best all round song book. Contains 
lullabies, songs of the seasons, folk songs, 


motion songs, sacred songs, sentimental 
songs, patriotic songs, songs for special 


? 

The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is a 
complete song book, suitable for schools of 
all kinds. It contains songs for all grades 
from Kindergarten to College, and enough 
of each kind to meet all requirements, and, 
besides all this it has a story of each of our 
ing patriotic songs—stories every Am- 
erican should know. In fact it is an ideal 
book for assembly singing. 


128 pages, bound in handsome golden yel- 

















ment of inner work.—James. 


low paper covers of good wearing qualities. 


‘Price 15 cents per copy, $1.80 per dozen, 
haere In lots of one hun or more 
12.50 hundred, transpo' le 
by pu . Weight 6 ounces per book or 
4 Ibs. per doz. 
F, A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Branch Sales and Distributing Office, 
503 McCune Bldg. DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Order from Nearest Point 
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F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


‘How I 
Did It’ 


A Book of Real Helpfulness 


to Teachers 





interest you from the very moment 

that you open it. Even a casual 
examination of its contents will convince 
you that it is worth many times its small 
price, for it is literally packed from 
cover to cover with helpful ideas, plans and sug- 
gestions gleaned from the schoolroom experiences of 
hundreds of teachers. It is a thoroughly practical 
and usable book that will be a constant help and 
inspiration to you in your daily work, 

For twenty years 
teachers of city, vil- 
lage and rural schools 
have sent to Normal 
Instructor-Primary 
Plans clever devices 
to promote school- 
room efficiency, which 
they themselves have 
evolved out of the 
exigency of the mo- 
ment, These have 
been published in the 
journal every month 
under the head 
“Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club,’’ and 
the department has 
become one of the 
. most popular in the 
magazine. 

“How I Did It,” 
contains the most 
helpful of all the 


Hine is a book that will delight and 





How many times have 
you, in the course of your 
experience as a teacher, 
been confronted with a 
situation that you did not 
know just how to handle, 
or how many times have 
you wished that you 
might beshown the easi- 
est, quickest and most 
effective way of doing 
some particular thing? 

Have you not felt on 
such occasions t you 
would like to talk with 


out how they succeeded 

in overcoming them? 
Our real object in the 
ublication of ‘How I 








id [t”’ is to make it pos- |. a 
sible for you todo this. | maveral that has ap- 
ment, 





What “How I Did It” Contains 


“How I Did It” treats a total of 746 Topics em- 
bracing every branch of schoo! work. Each of these 
topics clearly and concisely states (in the teacher’s 
own language) how she did some particular thing 
ina way which proved highly satisfactory in her 
school and which she submitted for publication 
in the “Help-One-Another Club” of Normal 
Instructor- Primary Plans in order that other 





The contents of “‘How I 
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various subdivisions whic 

nonghe ayuiand are given below, together 

agreater wealthof | with thenumber of topics 


materialthan ever | treatedin 
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tained in a volume | School Management 
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vicesin “‘Spelling’’ | G h 
alone —forty-eight | Spelling -.............. 
> re are mage | ES esitenicads 
worth price 0: riting.............. 
the book. = di: 

“H 1 Did It” ygiene cececsceecceeet conceses 
contains 320 Dec an 
Printed in clear, | Nature Ena 
teadable type on a paw ie Sei 
good gradeofpaper. lomestic lence 
Itis bound in limp Manual Training....--.- os 
cloth covers and is | Games. 37 
as well madé in | Seat Work.s.....---.--.. 152 
every t as 
books sold at much 
higher prices. 

“How I Did It” is guaranteed to please you. .And 
when we say “‘ teed’”” we mean thatif you are 


‘guaran 
not entirely satisfied with itafter you receive it, you 
may return it and we willsend your money back at 
once. Can any-guarantee be broader or fairer? 


Price 60 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid 


“How I Did It” and Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $2.50. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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Answers to Queries 
(Continued from page 74) 


cess of the actual value of the property 
of the corporation. 4. Municipal own- 
ership is in reality the ownership by a 
municipality of any form of property; 
but it is commonly regarded to mean 
the ownership of recognized public 
utilities, such as street railways, gas 
plants, electric light plants, and water 
works. 5. A certified check is one 
which has been endorsed as valid by an 
officer of the bank on which it is drawn. 

Tell something about the life of Margaret E. 
Sangster.—Missouri. 

Margaret E. Sangster was born Feb. 
22, 1838, and died June 12, 1912. She 
began writing for periodicals soon after 
her marriage in 1858. In 1871 she be- 
came associate editor of Hearth and 
Home, and later edited The Christian 
at Work and Harper’s Bazar, besides 
being a staff contributor of the Ladies 
Home Journal, and contributing a large 
number of poems and prose productions 
to various publications. 

1. What birds are found in Pennsylvania? 2. 
What is the address of the Audubon Society? 
—Pennsylvania. 

The following birds are found, not 
only in Pennsylvania but throughout a 
large portion of eastern United States. 
These are only a few of the many that 
could be mentioned: Bluebird, Robin, 
Chickadee, Wren, Catbird, White-eyed 
Vireo, Oven Bird, Barn Swallow, Che- 
wink, Chipping Sparrow, Song Spar- 
row, Baltimore Oriole, Pewee or Phoebe, 
Downy Woodpecker, Red-headed Wood- 
pert Bob-white or Quail, Goldfinch, 

eadow Lark, Brown Thrasher, Yel- 
low Warbler, Blue Jay, Bobolink, 
Kingbird, Whippoorwill, Cowbird. 2. 
The address of the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies is 1974 
Broadway, New York City. 

1. Why did the American commission refuse 
to treat with France during the settlement of 
the treaty closi the Revolutionary War? 2. 
Why did the British hold western and northern 
posts after the Revolutionary War, and how 
long did they hold them 7—Nebraska. 

1. It was understood that the Ameri- 
can peace commission would not make 





a treaty with England except on the 


advice and with the concerted action 
of France, but France held up negotia- 
tions more than the American commis- 
sion believed necessary, and there was 
some indication that France was seek- 
ing to gain an advantage at the ex- 
pense of the Americans. John Adams, 
one of the peace commissioners, al- 
ways held that opinion. The Ameri- 
cans wanted a more favorable treaty 
than the French were endeavoring to 
have England grant. The Americans 
became discouraged over the delay and 
the apparent French attitude and en- 
tered into a treaty without the knowl- 
edge of the French leaders. 2. The 
peace treaty between England and 
America specified that debts due Brit- 
ish merchants from citizens of the 
United States should be paid. Con- 
gress, however, did not have the power 
to compel payment, and as many of the 
payments were refused, Great Britain 
retaliated by refusing to fulfill her part 
of the treaty agreement relative to the 
surrendering of northern and western 
frontier posts. British garrisons occu- 
pied these posts until 1796. 

What is meant by the expression “air pocket’? 
—Michigan. * 

An air pocket or air hole is a local 
region in the atmosphere having a 
downward movement of the air and of- 
fering less than normal support for 
the aerofoils of a flying machine. 





Anyone can repeat after Ben Frank- 
lin “Save, save; take care of the pence 
and the pounds will take care of them- 
selves.” They won’t. They will make 
themselves wings if they are not kept 
busy making money. It’s easy to lose 
money and just as easy to make it. 
Thinking prevents one and does the 
other. We have been taught that to 
make money is the gift of the few. It 
is the natural inheritance of the man or 
woman who will think. When one is 
really making money and not merely 
grabbing what someone else makes, he 
is too busy to waste it.—National City 





Order from Nearest Point. 


Bank Bulletin. 


Dental science urges that a tooth paste 
should have five distinct effects. A denti- 
frice has been created to meet all these 
requirements. 

Millions of people now employ it, largely 
by dental advice. This is to urge that you 
try it—free—and watch the change it 
brings. 


To remove film 


One great object is to combat the film 
which. causes most tooth troubles. You 
can feel it now—a viscous film. It clings 
to teeth, gets between the teeth and stays. 

Brushing teeth in old ways does not end 
it. The most careful people have rarely 
escaped its attacks. 


Film absorbs Stains, making the teeth 


Each use of Pepsodent effectively com- 
bats this harmful film. Then it leaves the 
teeth so highly polished that film-coats 
cannot easily adhere, 

It also -multiplies-.the salivary flow. 
That is Nature’s great tooth-protecting 
agent. It multiplies the starch digestant 
in the saliva, to digest starch deposits that 
cling and may form acid. It multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva, to neutralize 
the acids which cause tooth decay. 

’ ‘These are natural aids to Nature. They 
might come through proper diet. But 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities,and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 
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Five Things 


That science now urges for the teeth 


look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea- 
Despite the tooth brush, all these troubles 
have been constantly increasing. 


Two effective ways 


Science has now found two effective 
ways to fight film. Convincing tests have 
proved them. Leading dentists every- 
where advise their daily use. 


These methods are embodied in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. And other factors, 
now urged by authorities, are embodied 
with them. 


Watch it for ten days 


dental science now desires them in the 


tooth paste too. 


Watch the benefits they bring. 
the coupon for the 10-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coat 
disappears. 

When you see the results and read the 
reasons for them you will join the millions 
who are cleaning teeth in this way. 


Cut out the coupon now. 


Send 








10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 631, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 














Fortunately for the health of 
Physical culture has become a necessity. 


include Leg, Foot, Trunk, Hand and Wrist, Head 
graphs, showing exact 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. or 








Health and Grace Giving Exercises 


By Lucia M, Wiant, Supervisor of Elocution and Physical Culture, Dayton, Ohio Schools. 
children, it is not now necessary to plead the cause of a gymnastic course. 
i Educators realize that there must be the three-fold development— 
heart, mind and body—to perfect the child’s education. Every teacher believes that pupils do better brain work 
for having daily sytematic bodily exercise. This book, prepared by a teacher of experience, furnishes just the 
material needed for best results in that line. Exercises are provided for Grades from the Third to the Sixth, and 
, Combination, Lunging, Marching and Seat Exercises, There 
are also thirteen Games, several of them with accompanying music. 3 1 

Ring Exercises. Directions for every movement are given, and the book is profusely illustrated from photo- 
positions. Price, 30 cents, postpaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
McCune Building, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Also a Wand Drill, Dumb Bell Drill and 


































































































































































Add From $500.00 to $2000.00 to Your Salary 
by Working SATURDAYS and HOLIDAYS 
Selling School Supplies and Furniture 


UR line is complete and includes everything used in or about a 
O school, except text books. Sales are easily made. Every school 

must have Crayons, Blackboard Erasers, etc. Most schools are in 
need of new Blackboards, Maps, Window Guards, etc. Many School 
Boards are buying School Heaters, Playground Equipment, etc. 

We allow our agents a very liberal commission and do not require them 
to devote their full time to the work. Exclusive territory is assigned. 
Most agents do selling on Saturdays and holidays. Of course, the more 
time devoted, the greater is the amount of commission earned. Many of 
our men who are working during their spare time are averaging from 
$500.00 to $2000.00 in commissions during the year. Why not you? 

If you are interested write to us for further information. Tell us what 
selling experience you have had (if any) and also state what territory 
you believe you can thoroughly cover. 

This is a great opportunity. WRITE TODAY. 


Caxton School Supply Co., Dept. N, 2344-46 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Why Are Teachers Leaving The School Room? 


The Following Quotation From One of Our Teacher 


Secretaries. Answers the Above Question 


“I had an extremely profitable summer with the Chautauqua Industrial Art Desk last year. After 
working several Saturdays in May and June I continued See the nine weeks of vacation. The result 
was 296 orders. My profits amounted to over $1200.00. People could not have treated me better. 
Everybody likes the Desk. TO SEE IT IS TO LOVE IT. It goes without saying that the children want 
it and even cry for it. In one small village of probably fifty homes I took ti orders in three 
days. I found it a real pleasure to meet the mothers for a hour’s confidential talk. 


I conducted my work in conjunction with the schools, clubs, kindergartens and organized interests 
of the towns in which I worked and was delighted with the cordi j reception and peasty pe owt I received 
everywhere I went. Club women and the leading business men in ony tome I worked cheerfully gare 


me cards and letters of introduction to their friends. Some of them almost envied me the opportun: 


our work affords for making money and enjoying a real vacation.’’ 
This letter partly explains why our organization is made up so largely of 


it. Our willingness to guarantee any teacher we employ from $125 to $200 
per r nth REGARDLESS OF RESULTS is evidence of our confidence in 
the merits of the Desk and in your qualifications to represent us. 


A booklet containing the pictures, letters, and records of our teacher secretaries will 
be sent upon request. Write today. First applicants receive choicest territory. 


G. C. BUXTON, 36 S. State Street, CHICAGO 


teachers. The Chautauqua Industrial Art Desk SELLS and teachers know ° 














Earn $1000 During the Summer Vacation 
Selling Cram’s Atlases 


NEW CENSUS—NEW BOUNDARY EDITIONS 


Will be ready soon, and every home and office should have a copy. Everyone 
has been waiting for the final official revised population figures before buy- 
ing an up-to-date Atlas. Cram’s Atlases have a splendid reputation, Now 
is the time to get the “cream” of the business. If you can’t sell Cram’s At- 
lases this year you can’t sell anything. If you want to earn big money, re- 
gardless of any selling experience you have had—write at once for our 
proposition for summer work. 


The Geo. F, Cram Co., 111 N. Market Street, Chicago 
Atlas Headquarters—Bus. Est. 1867 
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Pleasant 
and 
|I| Profitable 
OU can have oné of th ~ ot t 
Y executive 4 nla 0,000 * peta. Dineen Summer 
big hotels of the United States—now America’s ° 
t Ind Statistics show that Vacation 


Fourth Larges ‘ustry,. tisti 
NE IN EVERY TEN HOTELS WILL VE | 
N OPENING FOR A MANAGER THIS YEAR, 
Thousands of other positions are also open to 
those who qualify through training. | 
e Lewis School guarantees to give you the 
valuable knowledge that it has en some of the 
most successful hotel men years to obtain—men 
be ore noy making ro te $50, 00 ® seat. 
of your training under the person: - 
rection of Clifford Lewis—a hotel expert of na- 
tional reputation. A few spare-time hours a week 
given to the simple, clear lessons of the course 
will give you the or a position, a 
fine living, and a handsome salary. The scene 
will in no way intefere with your present wor: 
or recreation. 


Send today for FREH BOOK *“Your Big, Opportunity.”* 
Mall the coupon NOW, “Your whole future may depend on it 


Miss Aline McDonald, a Georgia College student, 
found a splendid and profitable solution for the mo- 
notonous summer vacation when she decided to 
represent Woman’s Home Companion, The American 
Magazine, Collier’s, The Mentor and Farm and Fire- 
side. She made friends and dollars simultaneously 
as a member of the Crowell Subscription Staff. 


From $3.00 to $5.00 a Day Extra 


You can easily earn that much or more each day 
this summer as our special representative. Teach- 
ers are, as a rule, especially successful in this work. 
You will find it both pleasant and profitable. 

MAIL THIS TODAY 








LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 


CLIFFORD LEWIS, Pres. 
Room 1015 Washington, D. C. 





Chief of Subscription S' Desk 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING co. 
416 W. 13th St., New York. . 












eoontnte HOTEL TRAINING $ DL c, os and time you can start work, in the first letter. This may lead to a 
FREE BOOK ‘Your Big Name coveseccescssercccssecesese eoveseee seeveeccees 
Send me without obligation the our permanent and successful business career for you. Address, 
Address. ..++++++ Weeeervceseesereeees serene Dieeceves t 
N; ‘eeteee leeeleeeeee “eee e eee © elele & tezen = : % 
Btrect cscs cies seine sac ence eeme ewww AI Gsiy, oc cessstestcesee aero || W. L. McGowen, Box 4, 109 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club |, 






(Continued from page 62) 


while the third, “Aunt Martha’s Corner 
pee eg was geographical. 
ach n 


1 eo 
umber was classified in either |. 
second or third grade, but the children |’ 
itted to know~that they | 


were not 
were reading below their grade. Thus 
was furnished easy but profitable work 
in two branches at once. We had two 
reading | maa in a day, one in the 
regular fo 


in reading and in gaining actual infor- 
mation. 

This might prove a helpful sugges- 
tion to the rural teacher who finds pu- 
pils unable to do the work in the grade 
in which they have been pinees and yet 
eawealiinge to be “put back.”—MABEL C. 
TRAIL, Illinois. 


_An Artistic Stage Decoration 


The’ following ‘describes a type~of 
stage decoration which is simple and at 
the same time effective and artistic. It 
is especially appropriate for a spring- 
time decoration, although with slight 
alterations it might be used at any time 
during the year. 

This decoration was used at the 
Madison, South Dakota, State Normal 
for the presentation of the operetta 
“The Trundle Bed,” which was given 
by the children of the Kindergarten- 
Primary Department under the direc- 
tion of the supervisor of music, Miss 
Lela Clark. 

A framework was first made and up- 
on this was fastened ordinary woven 
wire fencing to the desired height. 
Paper flowers were drawn through its 
meshes; potted plants placed at the 
base, together with great bowls of lilacs 
and — blossoms. At the last mo- 
ment ‘branches of green foliage were 
thrust through the wire openings, mak- 
ing a complete background of green. 
Just above this wire netting were 
placed branches of trees upon which 
the children had tied bits of pink paper 
to represent apple blossoms. An open- 
ing was left near the center through 
which little fairies came from their 
homeland to talk to the earth-children. 
When the room was darkened and the 
proper lights were thrown on, the effect 
was most pleasing.—ANNA MAE Brapy, 
South Dakota. 


For the Spelling Class: 


I assign a certain number of words 
to be learned by my fourth grade pu- 
pils. When the .time for recitation 
comes I call on a member of the 
class to pronounce a word in the les- 
son and call on another to spell the 
word. If he spells the word correctly 
he has the privilege of “giving out” a 
word to some one else. If he misses 
the word, every pupil in the class who 
ean spell it raises his hand, and I call 
on a pupil to spell it. 

All this pronouncing is done from 
memory, as no person is allowed to 
look at his book. If the same word is 
“given out”. more than once I do not 


care. 
I find this one of the best methods I 
have ever tried to get a to have 
perfect spelling lessons.—MeEtTTa DuNN, 
Georgia. 





$5.00 a day easily in spare time intro- 
ducing Priscilla Fabries, Hosiery, Underwear, 
ete. furnish sam- 


‘perienceunnecessary. We 
ples. You risk nothing. Write for free plan. 
Fitacharles Dry Goods Co., Dept. 1, Trenton, fl. J. 





urth reader and one in our} 
supplementary classics. The pupils de- |’ 
rived much benefit from the work, both |. 
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forSpare Time 


fd Send me your name and I 
Ree you can make singel 
two hours spare 
on wag Ustomers 
for raincene 


96-° a Week 
GUARANTEED 
wel Tate 1 27 $98.00 
a Sok 
HSE ag Rimes ga. 


month’s 

I furnish everything. No 
perience needed. N. i 
guired.” Write for full details at 
ree proof, 


THE COMER MFG, Co, 


DEPT. Q-51 = - DAYTON, OHIO 


500 Agents Wanted at Once 
for Mitchell’s Magic Marvel 
WASHING COMPOUND, 


300% Profit. Enormous Repeater 


Washes clothes spotlessly clean in ten to fifteen 
minutes. One hundred other uses in every home, 
Astounds and delights every woman. Nothing else 
like it. _Nature’s_mightiest cleanser. Contains no 
lye, lime, acid or wax. FREE SAMPLES FUR- 
NISHED to boost sales. We positively guarantee 
the sale of every package. Exclusive territory. OWN 
YOUR OWN BUSINESS.” You cannot fail to make 
big money. Baker, Ohio, made $500 last month, 
Send for free sample and proof. Hurry, hustle 
grab this chance, . 


L. MITCHELL & CO. = 
Desk 331, 1308-1314 E. Gist, Chicago . 


TEACHERS 
$5 TO $10 A DAY SURE 


and more if you want it working for us this 
Summer introducing a new cle that re- 
moves grass, fruit, iron rust, medicine, mildew 
stains, etc. Cleans Straw and Panama Hats, 
Bleaches clothes. Also other household neces- | - 
sities that save consumer four fifths. BIG | | 
OPPORTUNITY. Write today for complete |} : 
details and FREE demonstrating outfit. } 
Arthur N. Christy @ Co. 


DEPT. N., NEWARK, NEW YORK 
GUARANTE P 


AGENTS “te 


make big profits. , Work all or 

Kime. Made in. Give: styles... Apa 
furnished complete set of samples with . 

out cost. Write today for full particulars, . 

| MOSS APRON COMPANY, — 
1013 Pilot Bldg., Rochester, N. Yi" 


SALESMAN ' WANTED 


Calli: mn Schools and School Board s 
pers ee ; c is’ selling 


Increase Bi income working for us, whole or = 
time. e have a legitimate proposition for ae 


























men to solicit ess. 0 CO ing, nor ? 

to carry. We send bill direct to customer and do thé, 

1 and send you your com = Only ame” 
0 e@: 


bitious men or women need apply. 

necessary, we show you how. i 

Educational Supplies Company, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
y will 


Easily earned in odd moments. You find many ways to use iti” 
We will mail 12 6 ; 





name. Laundry 
pay 200, ake. ‘You heeb’$1:80, sond us $1.80, After the fst 
‘ou ° se! 50. o 
ord me . steady besiness bringing you from” 


ho money---just your name. 


KLOSE-SAVERS 00., INO., Dept. D 3, Boston 30, Mast. 

1V ACHERS for Vaca- 
AT ONCE— ewer in hes denmnll 
strate 7 gg og $75.00 per weekt 
GOODRICH DRUG CO. Dept. D, Omaha, Neb-, 


How to Start in Business for Yoursell 


: 

en agp an Selon: faack full timer 
mon o 

FS Be Re Pert deiphia: Pa. 
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Exchange Your Leisure This Vacation 
For A Profitable Summer Of Travel 
Unusual Advantages with Agreeable Associates 


Women teachers wanted to travel during the summer vacation. 
start, with all railroad fare paid. Interesting work along school lines offering 
splendid chance to travel; business training and good income assured. Those 
who can start earliest and work longest given preference. 
open. Over 100 teachers last summer averaged $500.00 each 
for their summer vacation. Give full particulars concerning age, education 


Salary to 


Pleasant sum- 
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$250 A-MONTH- 
$3000.A YEAR 


is. pretty fair pay for a beginner. You 
can earn this much and more. We 
want you for pig time until your 
school is out; full time after that. 
Openings in Tennessee, Virginia, Ala- 
pama, Texas, South Carolina, Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, Mississi pi, West Virginia, 
Louisiana, pi issouri, ‘ Arkansas, 


Teachers Heal Disability Policy 


pays for disability from injury or ill- 
ness, covers quarantine, is up to the 


minute, pays for first day and every }- 


day. Write us for information about 


the policy. Ask us for agent’s contract. 


Teachers Casualty Department 


Provident Life & Accident Insurance Co. 
Birmingham, Ala., U.S. A. 
















$50 A Week 


DESIRABLE TRAVELING POSI- 
’ TION will be vacant May 15th. Ac- 
ceptable applicant must be over 25 
- years old, with high school or college 
education ; unmarried woman or wid- 
ow without incumbrance preferred; 
pleasing personality and adaptability 
essential ; no investment necessary ; no 
experience required; position perma- 
nent with advancement ; will pay right 
party $50 a week. Address, 


GEO. L. SHUMAN & CO., 
Box 14, 913 Garland Bldg., CHICAGO 


40 10 HER FIRST WEEK 


is what Miss Eyford, a Minnesota schoo! 
eared her first week, selling Santord’s High 
G , Mopsand Dusters. Positively 
Write and be convinced. 
SANDFORD BRUSH Co., 
544 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


BIG MONEY Si {3% 
ii 
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for his auto. You 
$1.35. Ten orders 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Picnic—A Language Game 

This may be used as a series of les- 
sons for conversation morning talks, 
showing the correct use of the words 
gave, brought and saw. 

- How many have ever been on a 
picnic? Would you like to go? Where? 
How shall we get there? Trolley, boat, 
wagon, train, automobile. Put these 
names on the board in different parts 
of the room or use sections of Seats; 
those going on the trolley sit in the 
first section. those going on the boat 
sit in the second section and so on. 

2. Trolley. We must have a motor- 

man and a conductor. 

Boat. A pilot, captain, engineer 

and fireman. 

Wagon. Driver and horses. 

Train. Engineer, fireman, conduc- 

tor and brakeman. 

Automobile. A chauffeur. 

3. What shall we take on our picnic? 
Write ten things on cards and black- 
board. Give the cards to different chil- 
dren, or let them choose what they 
would like to take to the picnic. “I will 
take the ——. I choose the ——.” 


= | Having given the cards to the children, 


ask “What was it I gave you? What 
did you choose?” Tell others to bring 
what they please or that they need not 
bring anythin 

4, One child 3 may give his card to an- 
other to carry to the train, boat, etc. 
etre did he give you?” “He gave me 

5. “All Aboard.” Later. “Time to get 
off.” “Who brought the——?” (Point- 
ing to the ten special things on the 
cards or board.) Ask others, “What was 
it you brought?” “I brought ——” or 
“T didn’t bring anything.” 

6. What we saw. Oral and written 
work. Letter writing—ANNA ROSINA 
GoocH, Kentucky. 


A Circulating Library 


Desiring to instill in the minds of my 
pupils a love of nature and of good lit- 
erature, I adopted the following plan. 
I purchased about two dozen numbers 
of the “Instructor Literature Series,” 
not more than two copies of any one 
title. Besides these I owned a juvenile 
book on nature study and three or four 
other numbers of the Instructor Series 
that I had used in high school. These 
made up my small library. Among 
these books were biographical sketches 
of Washington, Lincoln, Webster, Clay, 
Daniel Boone, David Crockett, and 
Marion, the Swamp Fox; Child Life in 
the various Colonies; and Dickens’ “A 
Christmas Carol.” 

Beginning with my fifth ee, I al- 
lowed the pupils to take books home to 
read. When a pupil returned a book to 
me, he was permitted to draw another. 
This method gave satisfaction; the pu- 
pils seemed pleased and interested, and 
tried to een the books from becoming 
soiled and to be fair in the matter. 

This plan was a novelty in the rural 
district. My pupils were eager for 
knowledge, and usually their homes did 
not afford much literature. Some of the 
events they read about we discussed in 
our history classes. The book on na- 


ture study was utilized in our reading 


lessons. 
I used this plan successfully with my 


fifth, fourth and third grade pupils for |. 


two years in different localities — 
ELNoRA R. CoAaTMER, Pennsylvania. 


Teachers Wanted For Vacation Work 
Must be le, ambitious and interested in home educa- 
sae tate experience in teaching and monthly 
salary expected. Address P. 0. BOX 658, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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OTHERS HAVE DONE IT 
WHY NOT YOU? 


teachers utilize their vacation months 
of hundreds of dollars in educational sales work. 


Educator and we will teach you success at our own 


location or 
grant you a higher monthly salary than you receive teac 
The work will broaden your outlook, render you a more effective teacher, 
or equip you for big attainment in permanent positions with us. 
‘We have special opportunities for those already experienced. Write for 
full particulars. 


Ralph Durham Company, 104 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ml. 


euiegably and and 


Come with us in spreading the — 


your railroad fare to trav- 
or pay line. 




















Stella P. =O — 


Making Children Happy 


AND IT TAKES ONLY HALF HER TIME 


Suddenly, she had found herself the sole 
support of two children and’ an aged 
She had no special training as a 
Confronted with the most 
serious problem of providing means of ex- 
istence for herself and her family, she 
found the’answer in “My Bookhouse”’. 


From the very beginning she was able to earn an 
She works when she wishes— 
seldom more than half a day and still is able to at- ¥ 
She is happy that her own 
is solved—happier still in the 
realization that she is helping parents to solve one 
of the most important problems of their homes, the 
problem of selecting and protecting their children’s 


mother. 
breadwinner. 


excellent income. 


tend to her home duties. 
problem of “supply” 


reading by. showing 


“yBCDKHOUSE. 


“Books That Sparkle with Childhood” 


A Children’s Library of Selected Lieecainpe | 


Designed to Increase Joy—Banish Fear— 
Strengthen Ideals and Develop Culture 





“Every Child in Town 
Should Have Access to 


Them” says Principal of 


grade school in one of 
Chicago’s best known 
suburbs. 


“Truly Wonderful Books” 
says Superintendent of 

a of a leading Ohio 
ity. 


“A Splendid Contribution 
to Children’s Literature” 
says Superintendent of 
Schools of a large Indiana 


, City 
“Has No Competition in 
the Realm of Bookland” 


says Public Librarian in 
capital of one of the large 
states of this country. 


“They Are Surely Remark- 
able Books” says a: Uni- 
versity Professor who pur- 
chased a set for his own 
children. 


Pane = Be in Every Home 

School Library” writes 
a pyre clergyman of 
Iilinois, 


“Don’t Know How I Ever 
Got Along Without Them” 
says a teacher in West 
Virginia. 
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“My Bookhouse”’ 
best literature for children, 
graded for children of all ages. = 
volumes—over 2,400 pages of children’s stories, poems = 
and pictures thoroughly correct from a literary stand- 
point and ethically sound—literature that grips the 
child’s interest, develops imagination, 
ture, refinement and strength of character. 
‘e Miller, the Editor of “M 
only a mother but also a well known author. 
guarding of her own child’s reading that led to the solution 
of this problem for all parents, Included in this collection of 
the best classical and modern literature for children are orig- 
ina] stories and poems of her own to meet Rerepofore unan- 
swered needs of the 


Make Vacation Travel Profitable as Well as Pleasant 


No matter what, may be your vacation plans this year, make 
“My Bookhouse” an important part of your program. 


Olive Beau 


it’s a Hip across the country, a desire for several months in 
one of the large cities or a good quiet time in the country, 
Prevl will meet scores of mothers who need ‘‘My Bookhouse.’ 
evious selling , Xperience is not essential to success with 
My Bookhouse”—‘‘the books that speak for themselves.’ 
. Permanent Positions for Those Who Can Qualify 


You can Aire part or full time, vacation time or year ‘round 
0 


time to ‘ okhouse.”’ It isn’t necessary to decide which 

suits you best until you have given the proposition a good trial. 
ou need not even wait until vacation to start. There are 

scores of homes ight there in your own locality which n 
*““My Bookhouse”’ now——hundreds of dollars in earnings wait- 


ing for you to show “‘My Bookhouse.’ 

Pre-Vacation”’ Offer now while you think of it. 
$50.00 in One Day 

rete new representative in Nearly all sold by one woman 
tsburg—one who had no in 

— experience in 


“Sold 6 Out of First 7” 
an office woman who 
could page 


from 


showing 


who never 


of any 


THE BOOKHOUSE FOR CHILDREN 


Dept. 15, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 





WEEKLY 


fore sold books 
d. 



















































is a mother’s selection of the world’s = 
properly arranged and 
It contains six big 


promotes cul- 


Bookhouse,” is not 
It was the safe- 


e unfolding nature of the c 


Whether 


as District Supervisors 


Send for “Special 


400 Sets in One Town 


ie last few months. And 
this she is devoting only a few 
hours each day to the’ work. 
The town is small but the ap- 
preciation of ““My Bookhouse”’ 
is so great in that communit 
that this representative sel- 
dom has time to follow up 
ood prospects in neighboring 
localities. 
CLIP COUPON TODAY AND SEND TO 


only evenings 
Bookhouse’’ and 

















PRE-VACATION OFFER | 










Dept. No. 15, 
The Bookhouse for Children, 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Without obligating me in any way, 
please. send interesting Descrip- 
tive Literature regarding ‘My 
Bookhouse’”’ and full facts relative 
to the “Special Pre-Vacation Of- 
fer” that you are willing to make 
to the readers of “Normal Instruc- 
tor’. 
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Helpful Books For Teachers 





Every Day Plans For Teachers of All Grades. By 


Nellie G, Petticrew and Nellie Mc- 
Cabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public 
Schools. Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, tota 476 
pages, bound in limp cloth covers. Price $1.50 perset. 
These Plan Books contain such matter as the teacher needs in her 
every day work to make her:lessons:bright, fresh and interesting. 
They bring to hand the things which require much ime and re: 
to find and which the teacher is often unable to procure because of 
lack of necessary books. They glean from the wealth of literature, 
art, nature study, and kindred subjects the things suited to the season 
and adapted to pupilsof allages. They tell what to do, how todo, and 
supply an abundance of practical; up-to-date material with which todo, 
A large part of the material is ‘‘ready to use” and judging from the 
“words of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their 
aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year. 
S| The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 
j|| Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Biogra- 
phies—Geography—S pecial Day Programs— Poems and Memory Gems 
—Stories—Helps in Drawi lendars and Blackboard _Drawings— 
; Busy Work—Etc. 

Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, PRICE $1.50, postpaid. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 











{ we word mer ly 
‘| understand why so many men propose 
it 





Seeley’s Question Book fz. rox, tev; 


Pedagogy in the New Jersey State NormalSchool, Trenton, N. J., whose 
name is familiar to teachers generally as the author of “History of Ed- 
ucation,” “Foundations of Education,” etc., assisted by Miss Nellie 
G. Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful experience in the 
Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.” | 
Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: TP | 
glish and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physiology | 3) 
and Hygiene, Grammar, U. S. History, Arithmetic, 4 e- ‘ 
bra, Writing, Geography, School Management, Nature Study, Civil 
vernment, Lessons on Manners and Morals, Methods of Teaching, 
Suggestions for the Study of Current Events. . 

The Above Topics Are Treated: @ FIRST. By introductory articles _ 
by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found in no 
other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical 
Question Book published. @ OND. By Questions covering every 
phase of each subject. @ T . By answers to all these queStions. 

Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations, ete, 

456 pages, printed on a fine grade of lad paper and neatly and substantially bound in silk 
cloth. PRICE 31.25, postpaid. With Saeed lncustant ricbary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 











The Year’s Entertainments 


The Most Complete Entertainment ' Book’ Ever “Offered 


Compiled and arranged by INEZ N: McFEE. The contents 
of this book are arranged under complete programs for different 
grades, appropriate to the month or for: various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs asa i e 
book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for ration, etc. While the arrange- 
mentis based on various complete p: , the material can be used 
in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- 
wise, as desired. - ‘ 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the 
choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book; with 
the result that a rare collection of en inment material is presented. 
A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 
” consent of author or publisher. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this line would really be needed, for it supplies abundant material for any occasion. 

364 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper.and bound in silk cloth, PRICE 
$1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 








Practical Selections 2(:2asialStci otNormel 
This book is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch i.” 
Rs ctical 


elections | 


From 
F tae ated 


Instructor-Primary Plans. 
of study being represented. It contains: 
Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, cut-outs, 
nature and reading lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards, 
Seventy-five pages of Entertainments, covering holidays and birth- 
days, used in the schoo! e ; ord Pranery Plara 
Thirty pages of the “Best Pieces to Speak”’ ever collected in one 
group, selected for every grade. 
One hundred seventy-five jan of choice material classified by 
topics as follows: The Teacher and the School, Some Helps in Arithmetic, Siniple 
Lessons in Ethical Theories, The Newest Methods in Geo ae Study 
Within the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling, Every Day Draw- 
ing, Rea test Problem, History Made In » School Arts and . 
Crafts, How to Study Pictures, The Use of Dramatic Flay, Easy ns in Domestic 
Science, Manual Training in the Grades, Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises, 

Sip pap a Ey dR ER 
'ysiology of the aths, Plans an: or uggestions for Teaching S 1 
for Friday Afternoon, How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship. ing re 

A 320-page book, printed on fine eggshell book or and bound in silk cloth, PRICE, 65 














cents, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $2.: 
mal Instruc 


The School Year gira Giallo 


each i th of the school certain 
representing one month of t ’ 

Gpectly upon the snadests of ) edomsiicn, The 
ouster 04 teddies, This chapter aims to define the ii - 
tance of co-operation between home and & t and teacher, to 
— ae ee orming of such a bond. 

other chapters titled : tdoors, Worthwhil: 
ef ee: Frills, TestsandContests, Sympathy, rood Devs. 


tcoahting & portioning month, jtiscqustly svellahle or. say other time. tertaining 
i ber of i i 
Joo _& chaetees, aad the a 
and splendidly bound 
With Normal Instructor 


Compiled and Edited by Grace. B- 
Faxon of the Editorial Staff of Nor- 
ans, 


256 pages. Printedon fine eggsh 
sili lath PRICE, 65 canter enals 
Primary one year, $2.50. 








OTHER COMBINATION OFFERS 

















Every Day Plans and Either Seeley’s Question Book or Year’s Entertai t $2.50 
Every Day Penang =e ene So a and Year’s Entertaii nt essereesseesee BO 
Every Day Plans low description on page 77), 2.00 
Every Day Plans, Either Sesiey's Quettion Book and “HOw 1 Died It?? ...00r.c.eseserssscesscsaeees ' 3.00 
Every Day Plans and Either Practical Selections or School Year..........0020000..060. 000 2.00 
Seeley’s Question Book and The Year’s Entertai: WBEDS...0000sereseesoesocsoncocecorse cesses seeees 2.28 
Seeley’s Question Book, The Year’s Entertainments and ‘‘How I Did It’’............ 2.75 
Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and *‘How | Did It?’............ 1.75 
Secley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and Prac eS Seems ssnus 1.78 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. Order from Nearest Point. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. AND PRIMARY PLANS 





| _.* Just for Fun 
% 

fe he’ ’ 

tthe Barly anys’ word, °F cant 


to her. Mr. Henpec can. 
Casey—When ye’re licked “in~ a 
foight ye ought to say ye’ve had 
enough. ;.Pat—Shure, if Oi can 
speak at all Oi’m not licked yet. 


_ Daughter—Shall I take an umbrella 
to post this letter? Mother—No, stay 
in the house. It isn’t a fit night for.a 
dog to be out. Let your father post it. 


Nurse—Why, Bobby, you selfish lit- 
tle boy! Why didn’t you give your 
sister a piece of your apple? Bobby— 
I gave her the seeds. She can: plant 
’em and have a whole orchard. 


Lawyer (boasting)—When I got 
through with my plea there wasn’t a 
dry eye in the courtroom. Knockley 
—They probably realized that your 
poor ‘client hadn’t a _ chance _in _ the 
world. 

The Chairman—Don’t Y you + think, 
gentlemen, in. view ‘of the high cost of 
living, we ought to increase our pas- 
tor’s, salary? © ‘Vestryman—That’s all 
right. -But don’t. pay him for over- 
time on his sermons. ‘ 


_An elderly gentleman had difficulty 
in distinguishing between the... twins 
that lived next door.: On meeting one 
of them on a certain morning ‘he 
asked: “Which of ‘the twins are: you?” 
“I’m the one that’s out walking.” 


“My! said Mrs. Comler, inspecting 
ther friend’s house, “why do you have 
such a‘high‘ bed for. your little boy?” 
“So we can hear him if he falls out,” 
‘replied Mrs. Housler.. “You have no 
idea what heavy sleepers my husband 
and I are.” 


. Mother,” .asked the Modern. Child, 
as. she was being put to bed, “what 
are prayers?” “Prayers, darling, are 
little messages to God.” .The Modern 
Child. grew thoughtful. “Oh, I sée,” 
she said at last, “and we wait till bed- 
time to send them so as to get the 
night rate.” ° 


London children certainly get some 

uaint views of life. An instance of 
this recently occurred in an East End 
Sunday school, where the teacher was 
talking to her class about Solomon 
and his wisdom. ‘When the Queen of 
Sheba came and: laid jewels and fine 
raiment before Solomon, what did he 
say?” she asked presently. One 
small girl who evidently had experi- 
ence in such matters, promptly re- 

lied: ‘’Ow much d’yer want for the 
ot?” 

A~ Frenchman had just been pre- 
sented with his bill. Though he paid 
it without formal protest, he was 
most indignant at its amount. “I 
vish to see ze proprietor!” he ex- 
claimed to the clerk. In a moment the 
proprietor entered. The Frenchman 
was all smiles. “Ah!” he exclaimed, 
“Tt must embrace you!” “But why 
should ag wish to embrace me, sir?” 
asked the astonished hotel keeper. “I 
do not understand.” “Look at ze 
bill.” “Yes, your receipted bill. What 
of it?” “What of it? Simply zees, 
saire, it means zat I shall nevaire, no 
nevaire, see you again.” 


The following letter was received by 
a Cleveland teacher: 

“To whatever sent the Truant Officer 
to my door yesterday. 

“Florence absence was due to illness. 
She is not incorrigible or neither am I 
careless in sending her to her classes. 
Sickness is the only reason she is ever 
kept home for, and I think it is exceed- 
ing authority to send the Truant Of- 
ficer to hours after school is called. 
ht to furnish ambulances to 

children back and forth to 
ple seem to think the 


school. You 
at is necessary to feed, 


Brain is all 


‘| let the body look out for itself. It is 


a- thing that school jurisdiction 
ends at death or when a child arrives 
at the gate of heaven St. Peter will ask 


the prevailing question, ‘Where is your |: 











school certificates? 





May 1921. 


Play Resources of Teachers - 
In a careful study of games used 
teachers in school, W. H. Mastaine 3 
the New York State Department of 
Education, secured answers from 145 
teachers, of whom 134 gave data jn 
usable form. Of these, thirty-five 
taught in city or village schools, and. 
ninety-nine in rural schools. It was 
found that the average resource of the 
134 teachers was 11.8 games. A similar 
study in another county last year 
showed an average of 10.6 games per 
teacher. The rural teachers, it is in- 
teresting to see, appear to have slight. 
ly greater resources. than the city .ang 
village group; moreover a rural teacher 
leads in the mention of the greatest 
number, of indoor and outdoor activ. 
tities. It is not so favorable, however 
to note that eleven teachers conduct no 
outdoor games and that five of these 
are rural teachers. It was further 
shown as the result of the study that 
the average teacher uses far. more j'. 
door than outdoor. games. -Followjng 
is-a list of the most popular ganzes, 
with number of times  meritioned, an’ 


also page where each is described j : 
Jessie. H. Bancroft’s book on games — 
Three Deep wo. 4 80° 11983 
Automobile Race 71 348 
Last Man Out "68 199 
Relay Race (using objects) 58 14. 
Seat Tag - 56 172 
Squirrel and Nut . Bl 184 
Object Passing Relay 39. 31: 
Cat and Rat 39 a 
Drop the Handkerchief 36 ; 

Squirrel in the Tree 81 ke 
Pom Pom Pullaway , pal, 1¢ 
Changing Seats 30. 63 
Come Along~- © ‘28° *187 
Bean Bag Toss 27.....305 
Japanese Tag 26 116 
Tag (general running) 23. 191 
Hide the Object 104 


23 
—The Playground, 
ATTENTION! Patter: iso we nena oe: ye 
Write rsa iii mms cermin 


I ie and guar 
Write A Song Poem —}compore music oh pa 
today. E. HANSON, 3810 Broadway, Room 111, CHICAGO 


Free Booklet ovemines home with a small al 
order business started with $3. Sample and plan 25c, 
Booklet for stamp. ALNI SCOTT. Cohoes, Y, 

















ORTCREDITS® Maas tots for 
VIOLINS Se 





WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 companies. No Correspondence Course, 
Details IE. Producers League, 334 St. Louis, Mo, 
ST. 
keych 


1» 9 for sample, with name on and instructions, 
e” KEETAG CO. Cohoes, N. Y. 


SELLING AGENTS WANTED 


One Perfume Block bps Sagi 
for 2 months. Used in pee cae 
aerate nt teeta Tae 
CHEMICAL CO., Box 174J, Cleveland, Ohio 





‘AMP NAMES ON 








FILMS DEVELOPED FREE 















Root 
My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
ans \° Fay, less, Big less. Ko Bere Booklet free. 
Ds Ga coe OSX Mahlos Pack,” Providence, R-1. 


BIRTHDAY GI BTS | us 
Beoholder allstamped with same name, in gold, 
Ploral or Birthday Box. B0c. 








C.N: DAMON, 441 Tremont Ave., New York City 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows [hat 
Imake myself hear after beingdeaf tor z5 years 
these Ear Drums. 


















Drum Co. (lere.,) 28 Adeunde St., Detrat, Mic. 
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